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Ne e 5525 
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qorth reſpect 70 happineſs 158 


The Univerſal Prayer 2 205 
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VE. the End and Efficacy. of Sethe, Lüs Zave of 
Glory and Frar of Shame unjverſal, Ver. 29. This 


Paſſon, implanted in Max as a Spur to, Virtue," is gene- 


rally perverted, Ver. 41. And thus become. the Occaſion 
the greateſt. Follies, Viren, and Miſeriet, Ver. 61. If 
; the Wark of Satire 4 refify this Paſſion, to reduce it 
to its proper Channel, and to convert it into an Incentive. 
to Wiſdom and Virtue, Ver. 89. Hence it appears, that 
Satire may influence thoſe who defy all Laws Human and 


Divine, Ver. 9g. An Or ar Ver. 131. 


PART I. 


Rules for the Conduct of Satire. Juſtice and Truth 
its chief and eſſential Property, Ver. 169. Prudence in 
the Application of Wit and Ridicule, whoſe Province is, 


not to explore unknown, but to enforce known Truths, 
Ver. 191. Proper Subjetts of Satire are the Manners of 
reſent Times, Ver. 239. Decency of Expreſſion recom- 
mended, Ver. 255. The different Metbods in which Folly 


and Vice ought to be chaſtiſed, Ver. 269. The Variety of * 


Style and Manner which theſe two Subjefs require, Ver. 
277. The Praiſe of Virtue may be admitted with Pro- 


priety, Ver. 315. Caution with regard to Panegyric, ; 
Ver. 329. The * 77 true Satire, Ver. 341. 
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„ conrzvrs 
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„ 
The Uiftory of Satire, Roman Sani, Lucilius, 


. Horace, Perſius, Juvenal, Ver, 357, etc. Cauſes 75 


the Decay of Literature, particularly of Satire, Ver. 389, 


Revival of Satire, Ver. 401, Eraſmus one of its prin« 
cipal Roſtorers, Ver. 405. Donne, Ver. 411. The ; 


Abuſe of Satire in England, during the licentious Reign 


of Charles II. Ver. 415. Dryden, 429. The true” 
Ends of Satire purſued by Boilean in France, Ver. 4991 


and by Mr, Pope i in _—_— Ver, 46. 
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ATE gave oh a vai „ 
And Porr Hou number'd with ws Che 
Dead 
Reſign d he fell; * to the Ae; 
That quench d its rage in Yours and dura s 
Heart: 
Lou mourn: but BRITAIK, uit; in reſt & pr . 
found, 1 
(Unconſcious Br1TAinN !) numbers der hey, 
| wound. | 
Exulting Dulneſs ey d the ſetting Light, ans; 
And flapp'd her wing, impatient for the Night: 
Rous'd at the ſignal, Guilt collects her train, 
And counts the Triumphs of her growing Reigii: 
With inextinguiſhable rage they burn; 1 12 
And Snake-hung Ex vv hiſſes 0'er his Urn: 
Th' envenom'd Monſters ſpit their deadly bam, 
To blaſt the Laurel that ſurrounds his Tomb. 


But You, OWarBurToNn! whoſe eye reſin d 
Can ſee the greatneſs of an honeſt mind; 16 
Can ſee each Virtue and each Grace unite, 
And taſte the Raptures of a pure * 
Ai 3 94 


* 


vi ESSAY ON SATIRE. Pere I. 


You viſit oft his awful Page with Care, 


And view that bright Aſſemblage treaſur d there; 


You trace the Chain that links hisdeepdefign, 21 
And pour new Luſtre on the glowing Line. 
Yet deign to hear the efforts of a Muſe, 
Whoſe eye, not wing, his ardent flight purſues: 


Intent from this great Archetype to draw 25 N 


SATIRE's bright Form, and fix her equal law; 


Pleas'd if from hence th unlearn d may compre- 


hend, 


And rev rence Hs and SAT1RE's gen'rous End. 


In ev'ry Breaft there burns an ative 82 
The Love of Glory, or the Dread of Shame: 
The Paſſion ONE, tho' various it. appear, | 
As brighten'd into Hope, or dimm d by Fear. 
The liſping Infant, and the hoary . 
And Youth and Manhood feel the heart-horn fire: 
The Charms of Praiſe the Coy, the Modeſt woo, 3 5 
And only fly, that Glory may purſue: ROE” 
She, Pow'r reſiſtleſs, rules the wiſe and great; 
Bends ev n reluctant Hermits at her feet; 


2 Haunts the proud City, and the lowly Shade, | 


And ſways alike the Sceptre and the Spade. 40 


8 N 
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But Man, vain Man, in nds wie, 
| Rejetts'the Manna ſent him from the Skies: 
With rapture Hears corrupted Paſſion's call, 45 
Still proudly prone to mingle wich the ſtall. 
As each deceĩtful ſhadow tempts his view, 

He for the imag'd Subſtance quits the aw 
Eager to catch the viſionary Prize, 54 | 
In queſt of Glory, plunges deep in we, 30 
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_ He forfeits ev'ry Pan! he ron to 4 rang 


Thus 1 Nar nr plies dare, „ 
And ſtill her Dictates work i in ew ' ry heart. 
Each Pow'r that ſoy re reign Nature bids enjoy, s „ 
Man may corrupt, but Man can ne er deſtroy: 


The Paſſions rage, obſtructed in their courſe, 35 


1 2 1 4 5 


And ſure, the deadlieft Foc to Virwe's flame, 


Our worſt of hs . Arn See, 
4 | 


* 


Till madly zealous, impotently vain. 15 4 


Like mighty rivers, with reitleſs force The 125 4 


Swell to new heights, forbidden paths i: x » 
Wat eee * 


4 
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nn BSSAY ON SATIRE.” Part, 


Benench chis load what abject numbers groan, 
Th entangled Slaves to folly not their own n ! 
Meanly by-faſhionable fear oppreſs'd, = 1 
We ſeek our Virtues in each other's breaſt: 
© Blind to ourſelves, adopt each foreign Vice, 
Another's weakneſs, int reſt, or capriceeG. 
Each Fool to low Ambition, poorly great, 

That pines in ſplendid wretchedneſs of ſtate, 70 
Tir'din the treach'rous Chace, would nobly yield, 
And, but for ſhame; like SYLLA, quit the field: 
The dzmon Shame paints ſtrong the ridicule, 
And "NEW cloſe, * ; The World wt call _ 


Behold yon Wretch, by impious faſhion driv n, 
Believes and trembles vrhile he ſcoffs at Heay'n. 76 
By weakneſs ſtrong, and bold thro' fear alone, 
Hedreads the ſneer by ſhallow Coxcombs thrown; * 
Dauntleſe purſues the path Spinoza trod; 

To Man a oped ni 2 Brave to God. 80 


| , 3 


Vin 80. To Man a Cnuard, etc. 


Vois tu ce Libertin en public intrepide, 


Qui p preche contre un Dieu que dans ſon Ame i croit? 
60 I iroiĩt embraſſer la Verite, qu'il voit ; 


Mais de ſes faux Amis il craint la Raillerie, e 
Et ne brave _ Dieu que par Poltronnerie. 
F | B Boiikavy Ep. lik 
. 9898 
+ 


Pert I. E88 oN SATIRE. of 3 
Faith, Juſtice, Heav n itſe now quit ti cir hold, 5 
| When o falls Fame the captiv hearts ld: 
Hence, blind to truth, relentleſs Cato dy'd ; - 
| Nought could ſubdue his Virtue, bur his Pride. . 
| Hence chaſte Lucretia's Innocence betray'd 85 | 
Fell by that Honour which was meant its ai. 
Thus Virtue ſinks beneath unnumber'd woes, 
When Paſſions, born hee EA OY her ford: | 
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ns 


* * 


Reds Tia GALE Ager . . 
To calm the wild diſorders of the heart. 90 
She points the arduous height where Glory lies, 
And teaches mad Ambition to be wiſe: 
In the dark boſom wakes the fair deſire, ig 
Draws good from ill, 4 a brighter flame from fire ; 
Strips black Oppreflion of her gay * 4 77 
And bids the Hag in native horror riſq 
Strikes tow ring Pride, and Iawlefs Rapine _e 
And plants the mor my Virtue" awful bead. 
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Nor boaſts the Muſe e rai ag pow! Go 
Tho! oft ſhe mourn thoſe ills ſhe cannot cure. r00 
The Worthy court her, and the Worthleſs fear: 
Who ſhun her piercing eye, that eye reyere. 
Her awful voice the Vain and Vile obey⸗ 

And * ry foe to Wiſdora fed hes dvar. wary. 
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_ WE ES8AY ON SATIRE. PartF. 
Smarts, Pedafts, 88 fne miles, no more are vain; 


Deſponding Fops refign the cſbued cut: oy 
Huſh'd at her yoice, pert Folly's ſelf is Nill;- 
And Dulneſs wonders while ſhe drops her quill. 


Like the arin d Br, with art moſt ſubtly true, 


From pois nous Viceſhedrawsahealingdew: 110 
Weak are the ties that civil arts can find, | 


To quell the ferment of the tainted mind: 
Cunning evades, ſecurely wrapt in wiles ; 3 


And Force ſtrong ſinew d rends th anequal toils: 


The ſtream of Vice impetuous drives along, 115 


Too deep for Policy, for Pow r too ſtrong. 


Eb n fair Religion, Native of the ſkies, 


Scorn'd by the Crowd, ſeeks refuge with the Wiſe; 
The Crowd with laughter ſpurns her awful train, 


"And Mercycoutts, and Juſticefrownsi invain. 120 


But SATIRE'sſhaft can pierce the harden'dbreaſt: 
She plays a ruling paſſion, on the reſt : 
Undaunted ſtorms the batt'ry of his pride, 


And awes the Brave nn ng Heav'n defy'd. 


5 


Im1TATIONS. 


VeR. 110. From bois nous Vi ice, &c.] Alluding to hee les 
of Mr. Pope; 


In the nice Bee what Art ſo ſubtly true 4 
* From N 8 nous Herbs eatracts a healing Dew ? 
4 
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Part ESSAY-ON SATIRE. * 
When fell Corruption, byhervaſſalscrown'd, ith 


Derides fall'n Juſtice proſtrate on the ground; 


Swift tb redreſs an infur d People's ron, 
Bold Sa TIxE ſhakes the Tyrant on her done, 
IT Pow ful as Death, defies the ſordid train, 
and mee 130 | 


Buttrith heſtitadeofVieeythefo@ofSarthE, 


All truth is Spleeh ; all juſt reproof, Ill-tature. 


Well may they dread the Mule's fatal fil; 
Well maythey tremble; when the diaws her quill: 
Her magic quill, that, like ITuurIzL's ſpear, 135 


Reveals the cloven hoof, or lengthen'd ear: 
Bids Vice and Folly take their nat ral ſhapes, 


Turtis Ducheſſes to trumpets, Beaux to apes; - 
| Drags the vile Whiſp'rer from his dark abode, + 
Till al the Demon ſtarts up from the toad. 140 


| ſordid maxim, bor dh kee the ble 
mama eee i 


In frowns array'd her beauties ſtronger riſe, 


When love of Virtue wakes her ſcorn of Vice 2 


| Where juſtice calls, tis Cruelty to ſave; 9145 
And tis the Law's good- nature hangs the Knave. 


* 


Ev'n ALLEN'S bounteous hand, than SATIRE'S 


9 


xiĩ | ESSAY ON SATIRE. part I. 
Who combats Virtue's foe is Virtue's friend „ 


Then judge of SATIRE's merit by her end: 


To Guilt alone her vengeance ſtands confin d, 
The object of her love is all Mankind. 150 
Scarce more the friend of Man, the wiſe ee 


frown: 
This to ane, as That to bleſs, was giv' n 


Alike the faithful Miniſters of Heay' n. 


Oft in unfeeling hearts the ſhaft is ſpent: 155 


Tho ſtrong th' example, weak the puniſhment. 


They leaſt are pain d, who merit ſatire moſt; 
Folly the Laureat's, Vice was Chartres boaſt : | 
Then where's the wrong, to gibbet high the name 
Of Fools and Knaves already dead to ſhame? 160 
Oft SAT1RE acts the faithful Surgeon's part; 
Gen'rous and kind, tho painful is her art: 


With caution bold, ſhe only ſtrikes to heal; 


Tho folly raves to break the friendly ſteel. 
Then ſure no fault impartial SA rIx R knows, 165 
Kind ev'n in Vengeance, kind to Virtue's foes. 
Whoſe is the crime, the ſcandal too be theirs: 
The Knave and Fool are their own Libellers. 
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I Fs ls ths : But conſcious of your. 


4 As ever warm a4 bold, be ever N | ; 170 SER 
Nor court applauſe in theſe degen' rate days: 1 
The Villain's cenſure is extorted praiſe. 


| But chief, be ſteady in a noble end, » fot 
And ſhew mankind that Truth has yet a friend, 

"Tis mean for empty praiſe of wit to write, 175 

As Foplings grin to ſhow their teeth are white; 

| 'To brand a doubtful folly with a ſmile, 

Or madly blaze unknown defects, is vile: 

Tis doubly vile, when, but to prove your art, 

ou fix an arrow in a blameleſs heart. 1 80 

O loſt to honour's voice, O doom d to ſhame, 

Thou Fiend accurs d, thou Murderer of F ame! 

Fell Raviſher, from Innocence to tear 

That name, than liberty, than life 1 

Where ſhall thy baſeneſs meet its juſt return 185 

Or what repay thy guilt, but endleſs ſcorn a 

And know, immortal Truth ſhall mock thy toil: 

Immortal Truth ſhall bid the ſhaft recoily 


bo 


Contemns each ſurly academic oe, 
And courts the ſpruce F 'recthinker 3 and the pen. 


f 


wiv ESSAY ON SATIRE.” part II. 


With rage retorted, wing the deadly dart; 
And N all its Poiſen! in ts heart, oy w_ 

With caution next, the dan 8 'rous pow'r apply; 
An eagle's talon aſks an eagle's eye: 


Let SATIRE then her proper object know. 5 


And ere ſhe ſtrike, be ſure ſhe ſtrike | a foe. | 
Nor fondly deem the real fool confet, 3 5 


Becauſe blind Ridicule conceives a ret 
Before whoſe altar Virtue oft hath bled, 


ay oft a deſtin'd Victim ſhall, be led: 


o, ShaftſÞ'ry rears her high on Reaſon's throne, 


Aoa loads the Slavewith honours! not thero own: 1: 209 


7 4 cry % 


Frophanengls ſpawns, p. pertDunces nurſe t the e joke! 


Come, let us join a while this titt' ring crew, 


W973; | 3 


And own the Ideot Guide f for once is true; Sona 
Deride our weak forefathers' muſty rule, | 20 5 


Who therefore ſmil'd, becauſe they! fawa F Fool; 3, 
| Sublimer logic now adorns our iſle, 


4 


We therefore ſee a Fool, becauſe we ſmile. © bY 
Truth. in her gloomy Caye why 85 55 LA 


Lo, gay ſhe fits in Laughter's 8 dimple chee cheek: k: 210 


2 44 tf 


. . 


; 


oo, mighty WAR BVR Ton, ſhall rage in vain, 


f Her Baſe eternal ſhook by Folly s mine ! | 
Trutb's ſacred Fort th exploded laugh hallwin; © 
And W eber by nh. 


Pound in the magic of her cob- web chain, 


n vain the trackleſs maze of Truth you ſcan, 


No more ſhall Reaſon boaſt her pow i divine, 


But you, more ſage, reject ch inverted ful, 22 5 


That Truth i is Cer explor'd by Ridicule: 


On truth, on falſhood let her colours fall, 
She throws a dazzling glare alike on all; 

As the gay Priſm but mocks the flatter'd eye, 
And gives to ey ry object ev ry dye. 230 


Beware the mad Advent rer: bold and blind 


She hoiſts her fail, and drives with ev'ry wind 


| Deaf as the ſtorm to ſinking Virtue's groan, 


Nor heeds a Friend's deſtruction, or her own. | 


nk ISP oN SATIBE. * 
1 Dædalia arguments but few can ace, 
3 But all can read the language of grimace. | 

eence mighty Ridicule's all-conqu'ringhand 215 
Shall work Herculean-wonders thro the Land: 


and lend th'informing Clue to erring Man: 220 


1 


Let clear- ey d Reaſon at the helm preſide, 235 | 
Bear to the wind, or ſtem the furious tide ; 


„M ESSAY ON SATIRE. Peel. 
Then Mirth may urge, when Reaſon can explore, 
This point the way, that waft us glad to ſnore. 


Tho' diſtant Times may riſe in 8a TIR E's page, 
Yet chief tis Her's to draw the preſent Age: 240 
With Wiſdom's luſtre, Folly's ſhade contraſt, 
And judge the reigning Manners by the paſt : 
Bid Britain's Heroes (awful Shades!) ariſe, 

And ancient Honour beam on modern Vice : 
Point back to minds ingenuous, actions fair, 24 5 
Till the Sons bluſh at what their Fathers were: 
Ere yet twas beggary the great to truſt ; | 

Ere yet 'twas quite a folly to be juſt ; 

When low-born Sharpers only dar'd a lie, | 
Or falſify d the card, or cogg'd thedye; 250 
Ere Lewdneſs the ſtain'd garb of Honour wore, 
Or Chaſtity was carted for the Whore; 

Vice flutter d, in the plumes of Freedom dreſs d; 
Or public Spirit was the public jeſt, 


Be ever, in a juſt expreſſion, bold, 255 
Yet ne'er degrade fair SATIRE to a Scold: 
Let no unworthy mien her form debaſe, _ 
But let her ſmile, and let her frown with grace: 


Part ll. 2854v ON SATIRE. Wii 
In mirth be temp rate tempꝰ rate in her ſpleen; 
Nor, while the preaches modeſty, obſcene. 
Deep let her wound, not rankle ts a bre, 
Nor call his Lordſhip , het Grace a: 
The Muſe's charms reſiſtleſs then afſall, * Fig 
When wrapt in vhy's tranſparent veil: 

Her beauties half conceal's; the ee 
And keener tuſtre ſparkles in her eyes. 266 
Then be your line with ſharp encomiufns Bere d. | 
_ Clodias n ee chunt 4 


Dart not on Folly an indignant ee: 2 
Who & er diſeharg d Artillery on a Fly? 270 
Deride not Vice: Abſurd the thought and vain, 
To bind the Tiger in ſo weak a chain. 
Nay more: when flagrant crimes your laughter 
move, | 

The Knave exults : to ſmile is to approve. 
The Muſe's labour then ſucceſs ſhall crown, 275 
| When Folly feels her ſmile, and Vice her frown. 


15 * 


Know next what meaſures to each Theme be- 
long, 

And ſuit Jong, thoughts 24) numbers to your 

ſong: | 
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On wing proportion'd to your quarry iſe, - 
And ſtoop'to earth, or ſoar among the ſkies. 280 
Thus when a modiſh folly you rehearſc, 
Free the expreſſion, ſimple be the verſe. <4 
In artleſs numbers paint th ambitious Peer 

That mounts the box, and ſhines a Charioteer: 

In ſtrains familiar ſing the midnight toll 285 
Of Camps and Senates diſciplin'd by Hoyle; 
Patriots and Chiefs, whoſe deep deſign invades 
And carries off the captive King of Spades 
Let SATIRE here in milder vigour ſhine, _ 
And gayly graceful ſport along the line; 290 
Bid courtly faſhion quit her thin pretence, 
And ſmile each Affectation into ſenſe, 


Not ſo when Virtue by her Guards betray'd, x 
Spurn'd from her Throne, implores the Muſe's | G1 
ad; EF 
When crimes, which erſt in kindred darkneſs lay, I 5 
Riſe frontleſs, and inſult the eye of day; 296 Wh 
Indignant Hymen veils his hallow'd fires, | DT 
And white-rob'd Chaſtity with tears retires ; 8 
When rank Adultery on the genial bed s g 1 
Hot from Cocytus rears her baleful head: 300 : 1 
When private Faith and public Truſt are ſold, 4 


And Traitors barter Liberty for Gold: f 
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part ll. ESSAY ON SATIRE! „M 

When fell Corruption dark and deep, like 8 
aps the foundation of a ſinking State: 3 J 

When Giant-Vice and Irreligion riſe, 3035 

On mountain'd falſchoods to invade the ſkies : - 

Then warmer numbers glow thro'SaTiRE's «page, | 

And all her ſmiles are darken'd into rage: 

On eagle-wing ſhe gains Parnaſſus height, 

Not lofty Epic ſoars a nobler flight: 310 

Then keener indignation fires her eye; wk 

Then flaſh her lightnings, and her thunders fly ; 

Wide and more wide her flaming bolts are bund. 55 

Tilt all her wred, involves hs guilty World. 


Yet SATIRE aſſumes a gener mien, 31 5 
And beams on Virtue's friends a ſmile ſerene : : 
She wounds reluctant; pours her balm with joy; ; 
Glad to commend where Worth attracts her eye. 
But chief, when Virtue, Learning, Arts decline, | 
She joys to ſee unconquer'd merit ſhine; 320 
Where burſting glorious, with departing ray, 
True Genius gilds the cloſe of Britain's day : 
With joy the ſees the ſtream of Roman art 
From MuRRAy's tongue flow purer to the heart: 
Sees YoRKE to Fame, e er yet to Manhood known, 
And juſt to ev'ry Virtue but to his own: 326 
C 2 


"oy ESSAY ON SATIRE, Pall. 
Hoare unſtain'd Can with prongs ure 
claim 


A SAGE's, Carnes? 6, 7 A por z name: 
Beholds, where WIpconE's happy hills aſcend, 


Each orphan'd Art and Virtue find a friend: 330 


To Ha6Ley's honour'd Shade directs her view; 
And culls erh _w r, to 0 a TN res, 


Bu trogd with cautious ſtep this dangrow 
ground, 
Beſet with faithleſs precipices round 10 3234 
Truth be your guide: diſdain Ambition's call: 
And if you fall with Truth, you greatly fall. 
Tis Virtue's native ly/ire- that muſt ſhine ; 

The Poet can but % id in hig hnes 

And who unmov d with laughter can behold 


A ſordid pebble meanly grag'd with gad? 340 


Let neal Merit then adorn your lays, 
For Shame attends on proſtituted, hraiſo: 
And all your wit, your moſt diſtinguiſh'd, art, 
But makes us grieve. yon want an honeſi haart, 


Nor think the Muſe by ä 
757 fin d: 345 


She yields &kription of the noble, kind. | 


bat. - ESSAY: ON SATIRE, = 


Inferior art the Laridſkip may deſign, 
And paint the purple ev ning in the line: 
Her daring thought eſſays a higher plan; | 
Her hand delineates Paſſion, pictures Man. 3 50 
By turns bid vice or Virtue ſtrike & our eyes, 

Now bid s Foley, or a Cromwell rife; 
Now wit a touch mote facred and refin'd; 3 99 
Call . 4 enseri ,t or an | 


mind. 


Basare Nee ee ol L 
Here let the pencit warm, the canvaſs glow : 
Of light and ſhade provoke the nobleife, | 
And wake each ſtriking feature into life.” 360 


p 
: — 


* BSSAY ON SATIRE. 
e, ee ee 


—HRO' Ages thus has SATIRE keenlyſhin'd, 
The Friend Truth, to a and Man- 
lier 
vet the bright flame from Views ne'er had ſprung 
And Man was guilty ere the Poet ſung. 3 
This Muſe in filence joy'd each better Age, 36s 
Till glowing crimes had wak'd her into rage. 
Truth ſaw her honeſt ſpleen with new delight, 
And bade her wing her ſhafts, and urge heir 
N flight. 1 505 
Firſt on the Sons of Groegt ſhe prov'd her art, 
And Sparta felt the fierce IamBic dart v. 370 
To LAT1UM next, avenging SATIRE flew: 


The flaming faulchion rough Lucit1vs + drew; 
With dauntleſs warmth in Virtue's cauſe engag d, 
And conſcious Villains trembled as he rag d. 


NoTESs. 
* Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Babe Hon. 


+ Enſe velut ſtricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eſt 
Criminibus, tacita ſudant præcordia culpa. Jvv. S. i. 


* 


ww 


rut If. ESSAY ON SATIRE: it | : 


Then nee * le the gen rous 

fire; 375 

For SATIRE” S bowaekgad a hre * 

Each arrow poliſh'd in his hand was ſeen, 
And, as it grew more poliſh'd, grew more keen. 
His art, :conceal'd in-ftudy'd eee tt will 

Politely ſſy, cajol'd the . oh ſenſe: 20 906 


3 SS oo SP & 


But while he ſported, | drove i229 tho heart, 750 


In graver ſtrains majeſtic Pxsius wrote, 
Big with a ripe exuberance of thought ; 
Greatly ſedate, contemn'd a Tyrant's reign, 38 a 
And laſh'd Corruption with a calm diſdain. 


Inflame bold JuvxxAr's exalted page, 


His mighty numbers aw'd corrupted Rome, 


And ſwept audacious Greatneſs to its doom; 390 


The headlong torrent thund'ring from on high, 
Rent the proud rock that lately brav d the ſky. 


NoT#®s. 


* Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit, et admiſſus circum præcordia ludit, 

OY excuſſo populum ſuſpendere naſo, PNs. S.i, 
C hay a | 


ri EST ON SATIRE. en 


But Jo! Woo fatal Victor of Mankind. : 
Swoln Luxury /---pale Ruin ſtalks behind! = 
As countleſs Inſects from the north-eaſtpour, 395 
To blaſt the Spring, and ravage eu 'ry flower: 
Sa barb rous Millions ſpread contagious death : | 
The ſick ning Laurel wither'd at their breath. - . 
Deep Superſtition's night the ſkies o'erhung, 
Beneath whoſe baleful dews the Poppy dg. 
No longer Genius woo'd the Nine to love, 401 


But Pulneſs nodded in the Muſe's grove : 
Wit, Spirit, Freedom, were the ſole offence, | ; 
Nor aught was held ſo dangerous as Senſe. 


Atlength, again fair Science ſhot her ray, 40 
Dawn'd in the ſkies, and ſpoke returning day. 
Now, SATIRE, triumph o'er. thy flying foe, 
Now. load thy quiver, ftring thy ſlacken d bow! 
"Fisdone!--See, great Ex As Maus breaks the ſpell, 
And-wounds triumphant Folly in her celt! 410 
(In vain the folemn Cowl ſurrounds her face, 155 
Vain all her bigot cant, her ſour grimace) 

With ſhame compell'd her leaden throne to quit, 
And own the force of Reaſon urg d by Wit. 414 


n 


| He midſt an age of Puns and Pedants wrote 


Bre Britain [ww the fouÞ revolt eommenee, 


Th eriremes of wit and meanneß join din Thee? | 


Putt ESSAY: ON SATIRE. =, 


n then plain Downs in OY 
+ — Shi 
His Wit harmonious, th isRhyma was proſe i 


With ee and Reman feng of 


On HRC ORE opt on 
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e ee 
(With grief the Muſe records: her Country's | 
ſhame). | * | In 


And reach ous Wiz beg hr war ith Sens | 
Then roſd a ſhameleſs mercenary train, _ 
Whore ker Viiis alt 0 with jet mi: 
Wit's ſhatter'd Mirror lies in fragments bright, 


Reflects not Nature, but confounds the fight. 


Dry Morals the Court- Poet bluſb d to ſingn: 
T was all his praiſe to ſay, © the alle thing. 8 
Proud for a jeſt obſcene, a Patron s nod, 437 


To martyn Virtue, TRI & 


l- fated Dxypent who Os 


73 
* 


Gay ſmiles, corrected ſtrength, and manly rage. 


xvi ESSAY ON SATIRE; Patt Il. 


Flames that could mount, Wen 

ſbies, 435 
eee of vices Abe 
A Muſe whom Wiſdom woo'd, but woo'd in vain, 


The Pimp of Pow'r, the Proſtitute to Gain: 


Wreaths that ſhould deck fair Virtue's form alone, 
To Strumpets, Traitors, Tyrants vilely thrown: 


Unrival'd parts, the ſcorn of honeſt fame; 441 


And Genius riſe, a Monument of ſhame! 


More 3 France: immortalBour ILEAU 1 


Supported Genius with a Sage's care: 
Him with her love propitious SATIRE bleſt, 44 5 


And breath'd her airs divine into his breaſt: 


Fancy and Senſe to form his line conſpire, 
And faultleſs Judgment guides the pureſt Fire. 


ut fee at length the Britiſh Genius mile, 
Andſhow'r her bounties o'er herfavour'dIfle: 450 
Behold for Porr ſhe twines the laurel crown, 


And centers ev'ry Poet's pow'r in one : 


Each Roman's force adorns his various page, 


Deſpairing Guilt and Dulneſs loath the ſight, 455 
As Spectres vaniſh at approaching light: 


BSSAY-ON: SATIRE: * 5 | 


In this clear Mirror with delight we view 

Each image juſtly fine, and boldly true: | | 

Here Vice, ee FIR aue. 
decree, 


Beholds and hates hid own MES 460 
While ſelf-ſeen Virtue in the faithful nds nt 
With modeſt joy ſurveys her form divine. 
But oh, what — what numbers thall a 
find, 
But faintly jet Poet's mind! 
Who yonder Star's effulgence can _ N 5 
Unleſs he dip his pencil in the ray? 
Who paint a God, unleſs the God inſpire? 
What catch the Lightning, but the ſpeed of fire? 
So, mighty Por x, to make thy Genius known, 


All pow ris weak, all numbers but thy own. 470 


; 
ö 


For thee the Graces left th'IDAL1An grove; 
With watchful fondneſs o'er thy cradle hung, 
Attun'd thyvoice, and form'd thy infant- tongue. 
Next, to her Bard majeſtic Wiſdom came; 475 
The Bard enraptur'd caught the heav'nly flame: 
With taſte ſuperior ſcorn'd the venal tribe, 
Whom fear can ſway, or guilty Greatneſs babe 


Each Muſe for thee with kind contention N , 


: : 1 


A W ESSAY ON SATIRE. Parti. 
Sport with the ſtream, and trifle in the gale: 480 
Thy mighty Voyage was Creation 's round; 

Intent new Worlds of Wiſdony to explore, 


And bleſs Mankind with Virtue's facred ſtore; 


A nobles joy than Wir can give, impart; 485 
And pour a moral tranſport o er the heart. 
Fantaſtic Wit ſhoots momentary fires, 
And, like a Meteor, while we gaze, expires : | 
Wit kindled by the falph'rous breath of Vice, 
Like the blue Light ning, while it ſhines, deſtroys: 
But Genius, fir d by Trutiis eternal ray, 491 
Burns clear and conſtant, W en e 7. 
Like this, its beam prolifie and refin d, 
Feeds, warms, inſpirits, and exalts the mind, 
Mildly diſpels each wintry Paffion's gloom, 495 
And opens all the Virtues i into bloom. 
This Praiſe, immortal Porr, to thee be giv'n n: 
Thy Genius was indeed : a Gift- from Heav'n. 
Hail, Bard unequal d, in whoſe deathleſs line 
Reaſon and Wit, with ſtrength collected ſhine; 500 
Where matchleſs Wit but wins the ſecond praiſe,. 


Loſt, nobly loſt, in Truth's ſuperior blaze. | 


\ 


Tat l. ESSAY ON- SATIRE: EY 
| Did FRIENDSHIP: cer miſlead d hy — 
n BCE 10 

| That ſacred Friendſhip which dan Song 
Fair in defect, and amiably wrong. 2386 
Tis almoſt Virtue when it flows from Love. 


Ve deathleſs Names, ye Sons of endleſs praiſe, 
By Virtue crown'd with never- fading bays! 510 
Say, ſhall an artleſs Muſe, if you inſpire, | 
Light her pale lamp at your immortal fire? 

Or if, O WARBURTON, inſpir'd by You, 
The daring Muſe a nobler path purſue, 

By You inſpir d, on trembling pinion ſoar, 515 
The ſacred founts of ſocial bleſs explore, 
In her bold numbers chain the Tyrant's rage, 

And bid ber Country's Glory fire her page : 

If ſuch her fate, do thou, fair Truth, deſcend, 
And watchful guard her in an honeſt end: 520 
Kindly ſevere, inſtruct her equal line 
To court no Friend, nor own a Foe but thine. © 
But if her giddy eye ſhould vainly quit 

Thy ſacred paths, to run the maze of wit; 


WS 7 .*, 
We 8 RN 
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xxx ESSAY*ON'SATIRE:” Part III. 
If her apoſtate heart ſhould e er incline © 525 
To offer incenſe at Corruption's ſhrine;” ; 
_ Urge, urge thy pow r, the black attempt confound, 
And daſnh the ſmoaking Cenſer to the ground. 
Thus aw d to fear, inſtructed Bards may ſee, 
That Guilt is doom'd to fink in Infamy. 530 
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| man Life and Manners, ſuch as (to uſe my lord 


Boſoms, I thought it more ſatisfactory to begin with 
conſidering Man in the abſtract, his Nature and his 


moral precept, or to examine the perfection or imper- 


to know what condition and relation it is 2 in, and 
what is the proper end and purpoſe of its being. 
The ſcience of Human Nature is, like all other 
many certain truths in this world. It is therefore in the 
Anatomy of the mind as ia that of the Body; more 


open, and perceptible parts, than by ſtudying too much 
ſuch finer nerves and veſſels, the conformations and uſes 


putes are all upon theſe laſt, and, I will venture to ſay, 
they have leſs ſharpened the wild than the hearts of 
againſt each other, and have diminiſhed the 
more than advanced the theory, of Morality. 
could flatter myſelf that this Eſſay has any merit, it is 
in ſteering betwixt the extremes of doctrines ſeemingly 


and in forming a !emperate, yet not inconſiſtent, and a 
ſhort, yet not imperfezz, ſyſtem of Ethics. | 


This I might have done in proſe; but I choſe verſe, 


DESIGN. 
| AVING propoſed to write ſome pieces on Hu- 
Bacon's expreſſſon) come home to Men's Bafineſ and 


State; ſince, to prove any moral duty, to enforce.any = 
fection of any creature whatſoever, it is neceſſary firſt 


ſciences, reduced to a fem clear points : There are not 
good will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, 


of which will for ever eſcape our obſervation. The diſ- 


a 


85 


oppoſite, in paſſing over terms utterly unintelligible, 


and even rhyme, for two reaſons. The one will appear 
> 7 D | | * 
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26-2; T HE DESIGN. 
obvious; that principles, tnaxims, or precepts ſo writ- 
ten, both ſtrike the reader more ſtrongly at firſt, and 
are more eaſily regained. hy him afterwards: The other 
may ſeem odd, but is true. found I could ſs 
them more /bortlythis way than in proſe itſelf ; and no- 
thing is more certain, than that much of the force as 
well as g:ace of arguments or inſtructions, depends on 
their con iſen i. I was unable to treat this part of my 
ſubje& more in detail, without becoming dry and te- 
dious; or more 7oetically, without ſacrificing perſpicuity 
to ornament. without wandering from the preciſion, or 
breaking the chain of reaſoning: If any man can unite 
all theſe without diminution of any of them, I freely 
confeſs he will compaſs a thing above my capacity, 


W hat is now e is only to be conſidered as a 
general Map of Max, marking out no more than the 
greater parts, their extent, their limits, and their con- 
ne dion, but leaving the particular to be more fully de- 
lineated in the charts which are to follow. Conſe- 
quently, theſe Epiſtles in their progreſs (if I have health 
and leiſure to make any progreſs) will be Teſs dry, and 
more ſuſceptible of poetieal ornament. I am here only 
opening the fountains, and clearing the paſſage. To de- 

duce the rivers, to follow them in their courſe, and 

— obſerve their effects, may be ataſk more agreeable, _ 
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O Man in the abftra8. ths. 5 That we can judge ny with 

regard to our own ſyſtem, being ignorant of the rela- 

tions of ſyſtems and things, Ver. 17, &c. II. That 

Man is not to be deemed imperfect, but a Being ſuited 

to his place and rank in the creation, agreeable to the — 

general Order of things, and Lang to Ends a! 

elations #0 bim unknown, Ver. 35, &c. III. That 

it is partly upon his ignorance of future events, and 

partly upon the N 4 tale, that all bis bap- 

Pines in 4 * 1 77, Kc. IV. The 4.2 
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3 ARGUMENT, 
pride of aiming at more knowledge, and pretending to 
more perſection, the cauſe of Man's error and miſery. 
The impiety of putting himſelf in the place of God, and 
' Judging of the fitneſs or unfitnels, perfaction, or 1mper- 
fection, juſtice or injuſtice, of bis diſpenſations, Ver.109, 
Kc. V. The abſurdity of gonceiting himſelf the final 
_ cauſe of the creation, or expefting that perfefiion in the 
moral world, which is not in the natural, Ver. 131, 
&c. VI. Theunreaſonableneſs of his complaints againſt 
Providence, wbile on the one hand be demands the Pere 
' feftjons of the Angels, and on the other the bodily 

lifications of the Brutes; though, to poſſeſs any of the 

ſenſitive faculties in a higher degree, would re 
miſerable, Ver. 173, &c,, VII. That througbout the 
cbole viſible world, an univerſal order and jon. 
in the ſenſual and mental faculties is obſerv d, which 
cauſes a ſubordination of creature to creature, and of 
all creatures to Man. The gradations of ſenſe, inſtinct, 
thought, reflection, reaſon ; that Reaſon alone coun+ 
tervails all the other faculties, Ver. 207. VIII. How 
much further this order and ſubordination of living 

creatures may extend, above and below us; were a 

part of which broken, not that part only, but the who, 
connefFed creation muſt be deftrayed, Ver. 233, IX. 
_ Thy extravagance, madneſs, and pride of /uch à de- 
fire, Ver. 250. X. The conſequence of all, the abſo- 
Jute ſubmiſſion due 10 Providence, both as io our pres 
ent and future ſtate, Ver. 281, &c. te the eng, 
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To bow antigen t a of K 
Lets (na Ls ar or try 2%. 
Than juſt to lock a tw and to Me) 
Expatiate free 6'er all this bene of Many 4 
A mighty maze} but apt r «pi; * 
A Wild, where woeds and flow d omiſer 
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1 . 
In giving an account of the Subjeft; which, agrecably to — 4 
title; is a Ess v on Ma, of'a Philoſophical Enquiry into 
his Nature aud End, his Poſſuni and Purſuits. - 
The Exzordium telites to the Whole work, of which the 
Eſſey on Man was only the fitſt book. The 6th, 2 5 and. _ 
8th lines allude to the ſubjefts of this gen vi viz, enn "oY 
Order and Delign of Providence; the Conffitution of the bu- | 
man Mind; the ee m7, © and end of the Paſſions and Af- 
fections, both ſelfiſh and Jock and the w purſuits of 
Power, Pleaſure, and Happineſs, . The rote” ith, 12th, Ge. 
have relation to the fabjeNs of of the books tritended to follow, 
vi. the Charaters and Capacities of Men, aud che Limits 
of — which once tranlgreſſed, ignoranice begin, aer. | 


| caliber; DS WY SL 8 
n — 7.5. -O, Garden] Ls 5 
um 4 uctive (as tie nplaius in the ſecond epiſtle) 
2 The Garden, to human reaſon, ſo aften = : 
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38 ESSAY! ON mans Ex. I. 


Together let us beat this is ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert 1 ar 10 


The latent tete, the giddy heights, explere ,. 
Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar; *ﬀ 


Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rie: 
Laugh where ye muſt, be candid 1 1 
. vindicate the ways of God to Man. 


eri 
ves eite ing müde 8 | 
ledge of Mankind, and the various Manners of 1 
The Poet tells us next [line 1008] with w deſign he 
wrote, ui. Tor Ba r r bg 
© To vindicate the-ways of God to Me | 


The Men he writes againſt, he frequently iaforms us, are ſuch 
as weigh their opinion againſt Providence (ver. 114.) ſack as Zry, 
_ if Man's unhappy, God's unjaft, (ver. 118.) or ſuch as fall into 
the: notion, that Vice and Viriue there is none at all. (Ep. ii. 
Ver. 212.) This occaſions the Poet to divide his vindication 
Anme into two parts. r A INT * 


Nor 


Ven. 12; 07 a ans blindly crerh, 92.1 , & 1504 78 
only follow the blind guidance of their | ons; or thoſe who 
leave behind them common ſenſe and fober reaſon, in their 
- high flights throu . the regions of Metaphyſics. Both which 


© Off „in N 


: oF ; 


follies are expoſ the fourth epiltle, where the on 
and pbiioſophical errors -concergi Happineſs are. d 
The | Bae is taken from animal life. 


VER. 15. Laugh where we muſt, & c.] Tatimatiog, that hu- 
man 2 are ſo ſtrangely abſurd, chat it is not in the power 
of the moſt compaſſionate, on Ginedccafious: to reſtrain} their 
mirth: And that its crimes are ſo flagitious, that the moſt 
cundid have ſeldom an W on this ſubject, to n. 
ciſe their virtue. 

Ver. 16. VI Dic ATE the ways of God te Man.] Milton's 
m—_ Jjudiciouſly altered, who ſays, JUSTIFY. the ways of God 
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; I. 80 fr IF Gad abate, .or Mite bless 

0 What can wereaſon,' but from what we know * 

4 Of Man, what ſee we but his Ration here, 

\ From which to reaſon, or INE) 26 

1 ee een, 
| gives direct . to thoſe objections 1 HMbertine Men, 
AY on a view of the diſorders 2 from the S of - 

1 human will, have intended againſt ke 


ſecond, he obviates all thoſe baten by by No ihe 755 
> of Mon * 


of human Nature; or a general, but exact na of 0 

firſt epiſtle is em in the mana t of the frſt part 
this diſpute ; an the three following in the diſcuſſion of _ 
ſecond. So that this whole book conſtitutes à complete Boy 
on Man, written for the beſt purpoſe, to vindicate the way of 


God. 
abe, or Man A Ee] The 


Ve. 17. Say firſt, » 
Poet having declated his Suhje#t 5 his End of writing; and 


the Quality of bis Adverſartes ; proceeds (from Ver. 16 t0 23.) | 

to inſtruct us, from whence he intends to draw his arguments; 

3 er e ee eee ffn N to ae: | 
wann | 


| to Man... Milton was addreſſing himſelf to. Santa wass, and 
delivering reaſons, or explaining the ways of God: this idea, 
the word ifi, preciſely conveys. Pope was addreſſing him- 
ſelf to UNBELIEV ERS, and expoſing ſuch of their objeftions 
whoſe tidicule and abſurdity ariſes from the blindneſs of the 
objecters; he therefore more fitly employs the word vixni- 
CATE, which conveys the idea of a confutation attended with 
puniſhment. Thus, ſuſeipere wndi7am Legis, to undertakes 
the defence of the Law, implies puniſhing the violators of. it. 
Van. 195 20. 2 Man, what fee we but his fation Bere, | ; 
rum which ts reaſon, or to which refer ?] 5 
The ſenſs is, aut fee nothing of Mas, but as he ſtands at pre= 
s ſent in his ſtation here: From which ſtation, alt our rea- 
© ſonings on his naturt and end muſt be drawn; and to this 
_ © ſtation they muſt all be referred,” The conſequences is, 
Dr needs be very 1 
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40 _ESSAY/ON MAN. Er. 
Thro' worlds unnumber d tho the God beknown A 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own.” 


He, who thro! vaſt immenſity can pierce, - ' 


See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe,” - - 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 25 
What other planets circle other funs, ! 


"What vary'd Being peoples ev'ry ſtar, 


May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. | 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 30 


COMMENTARY. 8 


monſtrate the invi/ible things of God, his eternal Power and 
Cad · head: And why ? becauſe we can rea/on only from what 
we know; and as we not no more of Man than what: we 
ſee of his ſtation here; ſo we know no more of God than 
what we ſee of his diſpenſations in this ſtation ; being able to 
trace him no further than to the limits of our own ſyſtem. 
This naturally leads the Poet to exprobrate the miſerable Folly 
and Impiety of pretending to pry into, and call in queſtion, 
the profound diſpenſations rovidence: Which reproof 


contains (from Ver. 22 to 43.) a ſublime deſcription of the 
Omniſcience of God, and the miſerable Blindneſs and Pre- 


ſumption of Man, © | 
Ven. 21. Thro Werlds unnumber d, Sc.] Hunc cognoſci- 


mus ſolummodo per Proprietates ſuas & Attributa, & per ſa- 


pientiſſimas & optimas rerum ſtructuras & cauſas finales. 
Newton Princ. Schul. gen. ſub fin. 125 1 

VX. 30. The flrong conneftions, nice dependencies.} The 
thought is very noble, and expreſſed with great beauty, and 
philoſophic exactneſs. The ſyſtem of the Univerſe is a com- 


bination of natural and moral Fitneſſes, as the human ſyſtem is, 
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ls the great chain; that-draws all to agree, 
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Ep. I. | B88AY: ON MAN. | ” 


Gradaticns juſt," Has thy pervading ſoul 
Look'd thro'? or can a part contain the whele?! , 


And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee ? 
II. Prefumptuous Man! the reaſon wou 
- thoufind, 33 

Why form! d ſo weak, oli, and fo blind? 0 


Firſt, if thou canſt, e eee © Ys: 4 


Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs? 
Aſk of thy mother earth, why oaks, are made 
Taller or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade! 40 
0 No r 3. AL = +45 
of gen bis, By the fframg commolrions, therefore; the 


Poet alluded to the natural part; and by the nice dependencies 
to the moral. For the Eſſay on Man is not a ſyſtem of NAr u- 


RALISM, on the Philoſophy of Bolingbroke, but a ſyſtem of 


NATURAL REL1G10N on the Philoſophy of Newton. - Hence 
it is, that where he ſuppoſes diſorders may tend to ſome greater 
good in the natural world, he ſuppoſes they may tend likewiſe 
to ſome greater good in the owl; as __—_ theſe ſub- 
lime i images.in the following lines, 

« If yew or earthquakes eee 

hy then a Borgia, or a Catiline? © 

40 « Wh knows, but he, whoſe hand the light'ning forms, 

© Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorms ; 

„ Pours fierce Ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 

Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge Mankind #” 


Ven. 25 to 42.] In theſe lines the Poet las jolaed the 
beauty of argumentation to the ſublimity of thought ; where 
the ſimilar inſtances, propoſed for his adverſaries examination, 
ſhew as well the abſurdity of their complaints agaiaſt Order, 
Cc I of their enquiries into the 'arcana of the 
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42 ESSAY/ON'MAN; Eel, 

* | 5 : : | 


Why Jove's Satellites are leſs than Joux? 
That Wiſdom infinite cauſt form the beſt, _ 


» 
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' Ver. 43. Of ſyſtems poſſible, &c.] So far the Poet's modeſt 
and ſober Introduction; in which he truly obſerves, that no 


U 


wiſdom leſs than omniſcient 
4 Can tell why Heav'n hüs made us as we are... 
Vet, though we be . to diſcover the particular reaſons 


for this mode of our exiſtence, we may be aſſured in general 
that it is right, For nom, entering upon his argument, he 
lays down this evident propoſition as the foundation of his 
eſis, which. he reaſonably ſuppoſes will be allowed him, 
That, of all poſſible ſyſtems, infinite wiſdom hath formed the beſt. 
(Ver. 43, 44.) From whence he draws two conſequences: 
1. The i, (from Ver. 44 to 51.) is, that as the beſt 
ſyſtem cannot but be ſuch. a one as hath no inconnedted. Void ; 


* 


VIX. 41. Or off of yonder, r.] On theſe lines M. Voltaire 
thus diſcants.— Pope dit que l' homme ne peut ſavoir pour- 
< quoi les Lunes de Jupiter ſont moins grandes que Jupiter ? 
Il ſe trompe en cela c'eſt une erreur pardonable. II n'y a 
« point de Mathematicien qui u ent fait voir, &. [Ver. 2. 
p. 356; Ed. Gen.] And ſo goes on to ſhew, like à great 
athematician as he is, that it would be very inconvenient 
for the Page to be as big as his Lord and It is pity 
all this fine reaſoning ſhould proceed on a ridiculous blunder. 
The Poet thus reproves the impious complainer of the order 
of Providence. * You are diſſatisfied with the weakneſs of 
your condition. But, in your ſituation, the nature of things 
requires juſt {uch a creature as you are : in a different ſitua- 
non it might have required, that you. ſhould be ſtill weaker. 
And though you ſee not the reaſon of this in your own caſe ; 
dut, that reaſons there are, you may ſee in the cafe of other 
of God's creatures, n — = 


NI. 


BSSAV/ONMANI „„ 


Wuala l eee celberent be; 468110 4 | 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degree ; 3415 4 ; 
Then, in the ſcale of reas ning life, tis plain, 
There mult he, besehen 
And all cue queſtion {ywrangte©'er fo long) 


Er. I. 


Is only this; if God has plac'd him wrong ? | 5 


1632 
* muſt be right, as relative to all. 3 


| Genn een 
ſuch a one in which there is a perfect coherence and 
ſabordination in all its parts; there myſt needs be, 2 
part or other of the ſcale of reaſon] lfe, wb Fonts 
Man: Which redaces che diſpute this abſard queſtion, 


#4 eee 


WWhit her God bus placed him tor bug? 
Ver. 51. ing Man, oc.” It belig fliewh that Man, 
the nn r 


W WX 5 ann nn 
« Alte PRATT I why Ons were made 
* Taller or ſtronger than the weeds they Made. 
cc Or alk of terne above, 
« Why Jove 55 than Je, 


had they the fault er | pe OR 
they the faculties an P 

is odiichs\ to all; becauſe their very ſituation and office 855 | 
have convinced them of their folly.” Your folly, ſays the 

Poet, to his complainers, is as great, though not ſo evident, 
becaufe the reaſon is more out of ſight ; but that a reaſon there 
is, may be demonſtrated from the attributes of the Deity. This 
is the Poet's clear and ſttong reaſoning; from whence, we ſee, 
he was ſo far from ſaying, that Man could not know the cauſe 
why Fouts Satellites were leſs than Fove, that all the force of his 
reaſoning turns upon this, that Man did fee and know it, and 
ſhould from theace 1 that there was a cauſe of this 
inferiority as well in the rational, as in che 8 Creation. 


5 ESSAY ON MAN. kr. n 


In human works, tho' labour'd on with. pain; 
A thouſand movements eee 
In God's, one ſingle can its end — 8. 
Vet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. 

So Man, who here ſeems principal gg 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere e F 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal ; 
Tis but a part we ſee, and nota whole. 60 


cn, . 


Fyſtem as this is confeſſed to bez and it being evident, = 


the abuſe of Free-will from whence proceeds all moral evil, 
bs the certain effect of thch & entatvrs s exiſtence z. the next 


queſtion will be, How theſe evils can be accounted: for, con- 
fiſtently with the idea we have of God's moral attributes 
Therefore, 

2. The ſecond conſequence he draws from his 
That of all poſſible ſi 1 infinite 2 bas formed t 2 


chat whatever is wrong in our ies is ks 
tive to the whole : * 7 "_ 


cc 1 Man, * we n 
& May, be right, as NK. to ALL.” 


That it may, he proves (from Ver. 52 to 61.) by ſhewing in 
what conſiſts the difference between the Jh/fematic works of 
God, and thoſe of Man; viz, that, in the latter, a thouſand 
movements ſcarce gain one purpoſe ; in the W en 
ment gains many purpoſes. that 4 


« — Man, who here tems W a 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown.” 


And acting thus, the appearance of turen un aer pes 
may be right in the * For 


6 Th ke we ſee, ada he 


60 


SHES 


FF. 


„ — 


EOS 


| When the « proud fe halt kno why Mo 
reſtrains 


| Fs Gi ele as 


When the dull Ox, why nom he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt's God: | 


» &p- * 


viren EET 


ee e 


Now wears a garland an Ægyptian God. 
arr a abor ar the ron given i th ow, 


co we Ut x 
That it muſt, the whole body of this eplltle Is employed to 


| illuſtrate and enforce. Thus partial Evil, . 


and thus Providence is fairly acquitted. 

Ver, 61. When the proud fletd,” &c.] From all this the 
Poet draws a general concluſion (from Ver. 60 to 91.) that, 
as what has been ſaid is ſufficient to. vindicate the ways of 
Providence, Man ſhould reſt ſubmiſſive. and content; and 
own every thing to be diſpoſed for the beſt; that to think 
of diſcovering the manner how God conducts this wonder- 
ful ſcheme to its completion, is as abſurd as to imagine 
that the horſe and ox ſhall ever be able to comprehend 
why they undergo ſuch different treatment in the of 
Man; nay, that ſuch knowledge, if communicated, would 
be even pernicious, and make us negle? or d:-/ert our Duty 


| here. This he illuſtrates by the caſe of the lamb, . which 


is happy in not knowing the fate that attends it from the 


nor. 


Vin. 6. Apr Crd.) Called fo, becauſe the God. 
res perry ory fie are Sag of 


„ ESSAVON MAN! Ent. 


| Theo mall n ai e 
hend ert 65 

His ations); paſſions; being's, ' 
Whydeing, fu ring, chord, impelld; andy 
This hour a ſlave, the next a deity... 

Then ſay not Man's imperfect, Heavy nin fault ; 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought : 70 
His knowledge meaſur'd to his ſtate and place; 
ne innate a ples Ale ene 

If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, n 
What matter, ſoon or late, or here or chere ? 
The bleſt to day is as completely . 0 ,. 
As who began a thouſand years ago. . 
III. Heav'n from all ereatures hides the book 
of © as 
All but the page preſerib'd, their preſet fate: : 


| Fs Cant | 
"Abe Ver. 68; the following Hnes I the firſt Ed. 


If to be perfect in a certain {p 1 | 
WA What matters ſoon or late, or here or there? 
The bleſt to day is as completely ſo | 
As who began ten thouſand * 


— 


COMMENTARY. 


| | co. HARV. 
packers and from thence takes oecaſ ion t9-ablerye, that God 
| Is the equal maſter of all his creatures, and W 
proper happineſs of each and every of them. 


At 


* 


Er. U. 


| 125 know: ol a6 1 3603 a5 | 
Fae. > Roe | 8 N 
The lemb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, | 
Had he thy Reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 
Pleas'd'to the laſt, he erops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd'to ſhed his blood. 
Oh blindneſs to the future ! kindly giv'n,. 85 | ll. 
That each may fill the circle mark d by Heavn: — } 
eee eee 1 


A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 4 von =_ 
Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl d, ws... WM 
And now a bubble burſt, inal x wet; 90 "+l 1 


Hope humbly 1 with trembling pinions 
ſoar; 
Wait the greatteacher Death; and God adore, 


Ta Pats VariATION. 
After Ver. 88, in the MS. 


No great, no little; tis as Arb 
That Yigis Goat bid dg as Car bled. | 


CoMMENTARY... . Hl 
Ves. 91. Hope humbly then, &c,] But now an Objedor i is ? is 
ſuppoſed to put in, and ſay, You tell us, indeed, that all | 15 
things ſhall terminate in good; but we ſee ourſelves furround- 1 
ed with preſent evil; yet you forbid us all enquiry into the 3 


manner how we are to be extricated ; and, in a word, leave 
16 in 8 Tecy-diſconſolate condition” ag oe 
: & os bh 6 | 

vin. 89, Whe fa with equal eye, He.] Math. x 9. 
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48 ESSAY ON MAN Er. 


What future bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy bleſſing now. 


| | A, 4 AR 14 r 10N 8. 
In the firſt Fol. and Quarto . 
What bliſs above he gives not thee to know, _ 
But gives that Hope to be thy bliſs Bait. 


12 11, COMMENTARY. tot Loew 
Poet, you may reaſonably, if you ſo pleaſe, receive much com- 
fort from the Hor E of a happy futurity; a Hepe implanted 
in the human breaſt by God: himſelf, for this very purpoſe, 
as an earneſt of that Bliſs, which, always flying from us here, 


is reſerved for the good Man hereafter. The reaſon why the 


Poet chuſes to inſiſt on this proof of a future-ſtate, in prefer- 
ence to others, is in order to give his ſyſtem (which is founded 
in a ſublime and improved Platoniſm) the greater grace of 
uniformity. For Horz was Plato's peculiar argument for a 
future ſtate; . and the words here employed The ſoul uneaſy, 
&c. his peculiar expreſſion. The Poet in this place, there- 


| fore, ſays in expreſs terms, that Gop Gave us Horz To 


SUPPLY THAT FUTURE BL1SS, WHICH HE AT PRESENT 
KEEPS HID FROM US. In his ſecond epiſtle, Ver. 274, he 
goes ſtill further, and ſays, this Hor quits us not even at 
Death, when every thing mortal drops from us: 5 
Hope travels thro', nor quits us when we die.” 
| N o'T-&$,55 95, a 
VER. 93. N hat future bliſs, &e.) It hath been objected, that 
* the Sy/tem of the beſt weakens the other natural arguments 


for a future ſtate ; becauſe, If the evils which good Men ſuffer, 


promote the benefit of the whole, then every thing is here in 
order: and nothing amiſs that wants to be ſet right: Nor 
has the good man any reaſon to expect amends, when the 
evils he ſuffered had ſuch a tendency.” To this it may be re- 
plied, 1. That the Poet tells us, (Ep. iv. Ver. zor-) that God 
loves from whole to parts. 2. The y/temt of the belt is fo far from 
weakening thoſe natural arguments, that it ſtrengthens and 
ſupports them. For if thoſe evils, to which good men are 
ſubject, be mere diſorders, without any tendency to the greater 
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Err mob oN MAN. e 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt: 9 


Man never Thy — ORs 25908 
GE 5 E | 
And, in the funh epiſtle, he ſhews, how the 43 Hoby ls 


a proof of a futute ſtate, from the conſideration of God's giv- 
ing 9 man no appetite in FRO be be dif not an 
ſatisfied ; 


—1＋ 


«© He ſees, why Mitre om th Mat Lone 
« Hope of known blils, iy Faith in bliſs unkbown? 


(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 


« Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek. they find. 
It is only for the good man, he tells us, that Hape leads from 


goal to goal, Cc. — e 


r ee x 
Nenn © 55 


| good of He whole; then, though we muſt, indeed, coticlude 


that they will hereafter be ſet right, yet this view of things, 
repreſenting God as ſuffering diſorders for no other end than 
to ſet them right, gives us too low an idea of the divine wiſ. 
dom. But if thoſe evils (according to the MHem of the bet) 
contribute to the greater perfection of the Whole; ſuch a rea- 
ſon may be then given for their permiſſion, as ſupports = | 
idea of divine wiſdom to the higheſt religious pur 

Then, as to the good man's hopes of a retribution, th ill 
remain ju their original force: For our idea of God's jultiee, 
and how far that juſtice is engaged to a retribution, is exactly 
and invariably the ſame on either hypotheſis. For though the 
Mem of the bf ſuppoſes — the evils themſelves will he fully 
compenſated by the good they produce to the 1 he, yet this 
is ſo far from ſuppoſing that e ſhall ſuffer fot a gene · 
ral good, that it is eenttal to this item, that, at the completion 
of things, when the Whole is arrived to the ſtate of utmoſt 
E . and univerſal good ſhall coincide, 
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4% RS8AY ON MAN. . L 


The ſaul, uneaſy, and canfin'd from home, | 

. Reſts and expatiates in a life . 
Lo, the poor Indian ! whoſe untutor d mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 100 


SP | EITEILLISED eg 
Ver. 99. Lo, the poor Indian, &c.) The Poet, as w aid, 
having bid Man comfort himſelf with expeRatian of future 
keppincs—hay ring ſheyn him that this yors is an ben 
and pat ig pe Way arceſſary caution bi % 


Hope bumbly then, with trembling pinions ſoar ;? = 


provoked at thoſe miſcreants whom he afterwards (Ep. ii. 
Ver. 263.) deſcribes as building Mull on ſpite, aud Heaven on 
pride, he upbraids them (from Ver. 99 th 113.) with the ex- 
ample of the poor Indian, to whom alſo Nature hath given 
this common HOPE of Mankind But tho' his untutored mind 


had betrayed My ny Yoo cies concerning the 
nature of tha t future por FRIES, 6 for from 2 5 
py part cf his own ponies (8. vice. ch could p 

rom the pride Fa 2 that he bumagely admits exe 
his faithful deg to ber him company. | 


Nerz s. 


« Such is the World's great harmony, that ſpr 
From Order, Union, full Conſent of things * 

« Where ſinall and great, where weak and g. und 
*< Toſerve, not ſuffer, ſirengthen, not invade,” 4 


Ep. iii. Ver. 295- 
an aan 


Which coincidence abe 
good men tor the oj { 1 * eg 
Vis. 97.—from ge The copltrution is —T be Gu 
one. from howe (con 10 * uneaſy) expatiates, Ae. By 
en ork, it was the Poet's purpoſe to teach. the 
— ife is only a ſtate of probation for another, more 


| mn jo che longs. or the foul, ee Oy 


its qualities. 


\ 


<* 


IN. 


His ſoul, proud Science never taught to ſtfay _ 
Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way; 

Yet ſimple Nature to his hope has giv 3 
Behind the cloud · topt hill, an humbler heav'n 3 
Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 16 5 
Some happier iſland in the watry waſte, . 
Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 


To Be, contents his natural deſire, FS 
He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire; 1 110 
But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 


Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence; 


pg Car a ths 
After Ver 168. in the firſt Ed. 
But does he ſay the maker is not good, 
TH he's exalted to what ſtate he-wou'd t 
Himſelf alone high Heaven's peculiar care, 
nnn — 


| COMMENTARY, | 
Ven. rt 9. Go, wiſer thou, &c.] a ; 
to hone em Ver. 112 to 123) * ſhews 


NO E 8. 


„ 


Freach Tranſlator, Ma. P *. Du 
line thus, 


„ ae Pest eis ede thay - + 
, * des purs Seraphins devore, et nourrit 1' ame. 
E 2 


nn 


Er. 1. : ESSAY ON MA N. 81 Fl 


No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for wor 


IV. Go, wiſer thou! and, 3 


— ie rents 4s — dhe eo 0 


| Van. 110. He aſks no Angel's wing, no 2 rg Ty | 
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2 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. f. 
Call imperfection what thou fancy ſt ſuch, 175 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much: 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt, 
Vet cry, If Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt ; 

If Man alone ingroſs not Heav'n's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 120 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, ( 
Re-judge his juſtice, be the Gop of Gop. | 


| COMMENTARY. _ | ; 
them, that complaints againſt the eHabliſted . order of v 
things begin in the bighe/t abſurdity, from miſapplied reaſen 
and power z and end in the highe/? impicty, in an attempt to 
\ degrade the God of heaven, and to aſſume his place: 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there? . 
i. e. The ſavage dies not deſire that heavenly flame, which at tht 86 
ſame time that it devours the ſouls of pure Seraphims, nour iſbes them. A 
On which Mr. de Crouſaz (who, by the Aſſiſtance of a tranſ- O 
lation abounding in abſurdities, writ a C:mmentary on the E/- ſt 
ſay en Man, in which we find nothing but abſurdities) re- th 
marks, © Mr. Pope, in exalting the fire of his poetry by an th 
« antitheſis, throws occaſionally his ridicule on thoſe hea- 
<< yenly ſpirits. The Indian, ſays the Poet, contents himſelf 
% without any thing of that flame, which devours at the ſam! 
lime that it nouriſheth.” Comm. p. 77. But the Poet is WI 
clear of this imputation. Nothing can be more grave or ſo- ful 
ber than his Engliſh, on this occaſion; nor, I dare ſay, to do as 
the Tranſlator juſtice, did he aim to be ridiculous. It is the 25 


ſober ſolid Theology of the Sorbonne. Indeed had ſuch 2 


— 


Er. I. ESSAY. ON MAN. | * . 


In Pride, in reas ning Pride, our error lies; 
All quit their ſphere, and ruſh into the ſkies. 


Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, - 125 


Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 
Aſpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 
Aſpiring to be Angels, Men rebel : 5 
And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 


Of Ox DER, fins againſt th Eternal 88 136 


Counts rA 


That! is, be made God, who only is perfet?, and hath immoria - F 


lity: To which ſenſe the lines N Wa confine 
us; 


4 Snatch from his hand che . and the rod, 
15 Re-judge his juſtice. be the God of God.. 


VER. 123. In Pride, in reas ning Pride, bur error lies, &c.] 
From theſe men, the Poet now turns to his friend ; and (from 


Ver. 122 to 131) remarks that the ground of all this extra- 


vagance is Pride; which, more or leſs, infects the whole 
Species ; ſhews the ill effects of it, in the caſe of the fallen 


Angels ; and obſerves, that even wiſhing to invert the laws of 


Order, is a-lower ſpecies of their crime: then brings an in- 
ſtance of one of the effects of Pride, which is the folly of 


the lea every thing made ſolely for the uſe of Man; without 


the lea ts Ea other of God's creatures: 


'NoTEzs. 


writer as Mr. Pope uſed this School-jargon, we ihe have 


ſuſpected he was not ſo ſerious as he ſhould be.—The Reader, 
as he goes along, will ſee more of this Tranſlator's excellen- 
cies. And the concluſion of the Cee on the fourth 
E been ſo careful N 


them. 
E 3 


, n 8 : 
rr 


„ ESSAY ON MAN Ex. L 
v. Aſk for what end the hoav nly bodies thine, 
Earth for whoſe uſe? Pride anſwers, 'Tis for 
= « mine: g N Wien eg eee 
«« For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow 'r, 
« Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out ev ry flower; 
Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 135 
4 The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; . 


« For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings; 


For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings; 
Seas roll to waft me, funs to light me riſe; 
“My foot-ſtool earth, my canopy the fkies,” 140 


WP 35 3&5 7 SO. 2 
« Aſk for what end the heav'nly bodies ine, Ge. 


The ridicule of imagining the greater portions of the ma · 
terial ſyſtem to be ſolely for the uſe of Man, Philoſophy has 


ſafficiently expoſed : And Common-fenſe, as the Poet ob- 
ſerves, inſtructs ns to canclude, that our fellow-creatures, 
placed by Providence as the joint - inhabitants of this Globe, 


are deſigned to be joint ſharers with us of its bleſſings: 
Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely far thy good, 
© Thy joy. ty paſtime, thy attire, „ food? 
5 Wha for th; table feeds the wanton fawn, 
i For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn.” 
: k 4 Ep. in. Ver. 27. 
No. T. E. 8, 5 


VIX. 131. Aft for what end, G.] Iß there he any fault in. 
thele lines, it is not in the general ſentiment, but in the ill 
choice of inſtances made uſe of in expreſſing it. It is the 
higheſt abſurdity to think that Earth is. man's f- toni, his 
canapy (he Skies, and the heavenly, bodies lighted. up principally 
for his uſe ; yet ſurely, not fo, to ſuppoſe fruits and minerals 


given for this end, 


—_— 


r 5 
* — 


But errs not — From _ gratious ng 
When nn , or when ee 
ſweep 
Towns to one grave, * nations to the deep? 


«« No ( tis reply'd) the firſt Almighty Cauſe 145 . 


Acts not by partial, but by gen ral laws ; 
„Th' exceptions few ; ſome change ſince all 


* x00 began: 
1 And what erden perfeet 2 --Why nw: Man - 


Genn UTA. 


Vit. 14t. But errs not Nulure frum this gitciduts "oy 1 


author comes next to the confirmation of his Thefis, That 


poop moral Evil is univerſal Good ; but inffoduceth it with 


TG to abate our wottder at the phænomenon 
wenn we which ar 92 he ills on a e of 
ries, If we al E you, _ 5 (from: Ver. 149 to 
180 ee winke doth 200 ar 
of its Orentor, when plagues, earthquakes, bY tem efts un- 


people While regions ata time; you readily arifver” Ns. For 
that Godfacts by general, arid not by particular laws, and that the 


courſe of matt anck motion muſt be neceſfitily ſubject to ſome 
irregularities, becauſe nothing is created perfect. I then aſk 


why you ſhould expect this perfection in Man? If you own 


that the great end of God (notwithſtanding all this-deviation) 


be general Juppineſi, then it is Nature, and not God, that 


deviates; and do you e pect greater conſtancy in Man: 
0 Tet Nature deviates; ; ad can Man do lefs 7 


That is, if. Nature, or the inanimate ſyſtem (on which God 
hath impoſed his laws, which it obeys, as a machine obeys t the 
hand of the workman) may in courſeof time deviate from its firſt 
direction, as the beſt philoſophy ſhews it may; where. is the 
wonder oy Man, who was created a free Apts and hath it 


E 4 


% 


br. B88AY-ON- MAN: * | 


m the graciohs purpoſe. | 
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" Globe; why then ſhould you ſuppoſe there is not the ſame uſe, 


! 


4 _ ESSAY ON MAN, Er. I. 
— the great end be human Happineſs, | 

Then Nature deviates; and can Man doleſs? 159 
As much that end a conſtant courſe requires 
Of ſhow'rs and ſun-ſhine, as of Man's defires 
As much eternal ſprings and cloudleſs ſkies, 
As Men for ever temp'rate, calm, and wiſe, 


COMMENTARY. 
In his power every moment to tranſgreſs the eternal rule of 
Right, ſhould ſometimes go out of Order? 
| ER. 151. As much bat end, &c.) Having thus ſhewn 
how moral evil came into the world, namely, by Man' 
abuſe of his own free ui; our Poet comes to the point, the 
confirmation of his theſis, by ſhewing how moral evil promotes 
good; and employs. the ſame canceſſipns of his adverſaries, 
concerning natural evil, to illuſtrate it. 1 

1. He ſhews it tends to the good of the Whole, or Univerſe, 
(from Ver. 150 to 165.) and this by analogy. You own, 
ſays he, that ſtorms and tempeſts, clouds. rain, heat, and 
variety of ſeaſons are neceſſary Fa e the accidental 
evil they bring with them) to the health plenty of t bis 


with regard to the Laive ſe, in a Borgia or a Catiline? But 
you ſay you can ſee the one and not the other. You ſay 


NorEsV. 

* Ver. 159. Then Nature deviates, Fe. ] „% While comets 
© move in very eccentric orbs, in all manner of poſitions, 
** blind Fate could never make all the planets move one and 
** the ſame way in orbs concentric ; ſome inconſiderable irre- 
* gularities excepted, which may have riſen from the mu- 
te tual actions of comets and planets upon one another, and 
which will be apt to increaſe, till this ſyſtem wants a re: 
formation.“ Sir Iſaac Newton's Optics, Quæſl. ult, 


El ESSAY ON MAN. 5 87 


| If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav'n's 


deſign, + & 1955 
Why thin eng or a Catiline ? 


cone. 


right + one terminates in this „em, the other refers to the 
Whole : which Whole can be comprehended by none but the 
great Author himſelf. For, ſays the Poet in another place, 


« —of this Frame, the bearings, and the ties, 
% The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
66 5 juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 
vs Look'd thro' ? or can a part contain the whole . 


Ver. 29, & 1 
Onn therefore, ſays he, that 
* —From Pride, our very Reas ning ſprings 3 


« Account for moral, as for nat ral thin 
* Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe Xquit? 
. © In both, to reaſon right, is to ſubmit.” 


* Nor ES. 


Ven. 155. V plagues, c.] What hath miſled Mr. De 
Crouſaz in this paſſage, is his uppoſing the compariſon to be 
between the effects of two rhings in this 1 when 
nat only the elegancy, but the juſtneſs of it, conſiſts in its 
being between the effects of a thing in the univerſe at large, 


and the familiar known effects of one in this ſublunary world. 


For the poſition inforced in theſe . is 1 815 that partial cuil 
tends to the good of the whole : | 


705 Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we ol. GEL | 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all.“ Ver. 57. 


How does the Poet Inforce it? If you will believe this Critic, 
in ng the effects of Aga moral evil in a particular 
ſtem, by that of partial natural evil in the ſome ſyſtem, and 
o he leaves his poſzicn in the lurch. But the Poet reaſons at 
anather rate: The way to prove his point, he knew, was to 


„„ BSSAY.ONMAM tt. Wl x 


Who knows: but he, whoſe hand the lightning - Ki 
I 0 ©; 7 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wi”gs: ths 


ſtorms ; | 
Pours fierce Ambition in a Cæſar 8 EY 0 
Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſeoutge man- 


Eind? Fi 166 
From pride, from pride; our very ering 
ſprings; 935 
Account for moral, as for nat ral things : | P 
' Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in than ecquit ? of 
In both, to reaſon right is to ſubmie. | be 
ve 
Better ſor Us, perhaps, it might appear, , 16 5 hs 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 0 
e 
n | 5 4 
"we. 16 * Better for Us, c.] But, ſoccadly, & fSramic 
en the foregoing analogical argument, and to make the _ 

Nor ERsSVs. ; 7 
illuffrate the effect of partial moral evil in the wifver/6 by al 
partial natural evil in a particalar 9065 mn. Whether partial ſi 
moral evil ten} to the good! of the Univerſe, being a queſtion tt 
which, by ceaſon of our ignorance of many parts of that Uni- 1 
verſe, we cannot decide but from known effects ; ; the rules of tl 
argument require that it be proved by analogy, i. e. ſetting it 
by, and comparing it with, a thing cler and certain; and it 
is a thing clear and certain, that partial natural evil tends to 
the good of our particular ſiſtem. 

Px. 157. Ib knows Fir Be, Ce The ſublimicy with A 
which the great Author of Nature is Here characteriſed, is but 0 
the ſecond beauty of this fine pg The greateſt is the ſt 
making the very dpetitivh objected to, the — of a 


his Title, 


p * 7 D — 
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Er. II ESSAY ON MAN 55 
That never paſſion diſcompos d the mind,  _ 
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COMMENTARY. ,, 


dom and goodneſs of God ſtill more apparent, he obſerves 
(from Ver. 164 to 173.) that moral evil is not only productive 
of goed to the Whole, but is even productive of good in our 
own ſyſtem. It might, ſays he, perhaps appear better to us, that 
there were nothing in this world but peace and virtu- 
1% That never air or ocean felt the windz 

That never paſſion diſcompos'd the mind.” 

But then conſider, that as our material item is ſupported 
by the ſtrife of its elementary particles; fo is our intalſectual 
/1/tem by the conflict of our Paſſions, which are the elements 


of human action. | 
In a word, as without the benefit of tempeſtuous winds, 


both air and ocean would ſtagnate, corrupt, and ſpread uni- 


verſal contagion thronghout all the ranks of animals that in- 
habit, or are ſupported by, them; ſo, without the benefit of 
the Paſſions, ſuch Virtue as was merely the effect of the ab- 
ſence of thoſe Paſſions, would be a lifeleſs calm, a ſtoical 

« Contraded all, retiring: to the breaſt :. _ 

% But health of Mind is Exerciſe, not N "xx 

| | Ep. ii. Ver. 103. 
Therefore, inſtead of regarding the conflict of the elements, 
and the Paſſions of the mind as diforders, you ought to con · 
ſider them as part of the general order of Providence: And that 
they are fo, appears from their always preſerving the fame' 
unvaried courſe, throughout all ages, from the creation to 
the preſent time: | 4 pa 

The gen'ral order, ſince the Whole began, 

«© Is kept in Nature, aud is kept in Man.“ . 

We ſee, therefore, it would be. doing great injuſtice to our 
author to ſuſpect that he intended, by this, to give any en- 
couragement to Vice. His ſyſtem, as all his Ethic Epiſtles 
ſhew, is this: That the Paſſions, for the reaſons given above, 
are neceſſary ro the ſupport of Virtue: That, indeed, the 


+ 


bo ESSAY ON MAN. 


But AL ſubſiſts by elemental ſtrife; 
And paſſions are the elements of Life... 170 
The gen'ral Ox DER, ſince the whole began, 
Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 


Ep. 4 


— 


COMMENTARY. LAST a | 


paſſi ons in exceſs, produce vice, which is, in its own 
Nature, ' the preateſt cf all evils, and comes into the world 
from the abuſe of Man's free · will; but that God, in his infi- 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs, deviouſly turns the natural bias of 

its malignity to the advancement of human happineſs, and 
makes it productive of general God: 


T' ETERNAL ART EDUCEsS GOOD FROM bs; 
Ex. ii. Ver. 175. | 


This, ſet 3 what we have obſerved of the Poet's doc- | 
trine of a future State, will furniſh us with an inſtance of his 
AHtcering (as he well expreſſes it in his preface) between do#tr ines 
feemungly oppoſite : If his Eſſay has any merit, he thinks it 1s in 
this. And doubtleſs it is uncommon merit to reject the viſions 
and abſurdities of every Syſtem, and take in only what is ra- 

tional and real. 

The CHARACTER1STICs and the FABLz or THE Bees 
are two ſcemingly inconſiſtent ſyſtems ; the extravagancy of 
the firſt is in giving a ſcheme of Virtue without Religion; and 
of the latter, in giving a ſcheme of Religion without Virtue. 
Theſe our Poet leaves to Any that will take them up; but 
agrees however ſo far with the firſt, that ©* Virtue would be 
ce worth having, though itſelf was its only reward; and fo 
far with the latter, that God makes Evil, en its na- 
ture, productive of Good.” _ 
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VeR. 169. But All Jubſifts, c.] See this jeſt 6 engen 
in Ep. i. ri e 112, 155, &c. | 
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Er. BESSAY-ON MAN. &@& 

VI. What would. . Man? Now n. 
will he ar, 1 

And little leſs than Angels, would 2 more $A 

Now looking downwards, juſt as griev'd ap- 


pears. Weder 175 
To want the rength of bulls, the fur of bears. 


Made for his uſe all creatures if he call, 
Say, what their uſe, had he the pow'rs of all; 


Nature to theſe, without profuſion, kind, 
The proper organs, * _ rs aſſign d; 180 


COMMENTARY. 


Ven. 173. What would this Man? c.] Having thus job 
tified Providence in its permiſſion of partial MORAL EVIL, our 
Author employs the eee part of his Epiſtle in vindicat- 
ing it from the imputation of certain ſuppoſed naTURAL 
EVILS. For now he ſhews (from Ver. 172 to 207.) that 
though the complaint of his adverſaries againſt Providence be 
on pretence of real moral evils ; yet, at bottom, it all proceeds 
from their impatience under imaginary natural ones, the iſſue 
of a depraved appetite for viſionary advantages, which if Man 
had, they would be either »/eleſs or pernicious to him, as re- 
pugnant to his ſtate, or unſuitable to his condition. Though 
God (fays he) hath ſo bountifully beſtowed, on Man, Facul- - 
ties little leſs than angelic, yet he ungratefully graſps at high- 
er; and then, extravagant in another extreme, with a paſ- 
fon as ridiculous as that is impious, envies as advantages, 
even the peculiar accommodations of brutes, But here his 
own principles ſhew his folly. He oppoſes them all made 


Norns. 


' Ver. 174. And little le 12 Angels, Ge] This haſt nö, 
him a little lower than Oy and * crowned him with 


glory and honour, Pſalm viii. 


62 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. I. 


Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 

Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force ; 

All in exact proportion to the ſtate: 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Each beaſt, each inſect, happy in its on: 18 5 

Is Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man alone? - 

Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleas d with nothing, if not bleſs d with all? 
The bliſs of Man (Fe Pride that m_ 

find) 

Is not to act or think resse dl z 190 

No pow'rs of body or of foul to ſhare, 
But what his nature and his ſtate can bear. 


n 


vv mm 


44> 2 ww ot © oa v2 oa. 


CLIC ad; 


for his uſe : Now what uſe could he have of them, when he 1 
had robbed them of all their qualities ? Qualities diſtributed 

with the higheſt wiſdom, as they are divided at preſent ; but 

which, if beſtowed according to the froward humour of 

theſe childiſh complainers, would be found to be, 


Where, either wanting or /uperfiuous. But even with th us 
brutal qualities, Man would not only be no gainer, but a ex 
eonſiderahle loſer; as the Poet ſhews, in explaining the con- to 
ſequences which would follow from his having his ſenſations in 
in that exquiſite degtee, in which this or £ ON other animal is je. 
obſerved to poſſeſs them. f th 
N o TES. 
Vak. 182, Here with degrees of fwifineſi, c.] It is a 
certain axiom in the anatomy of creatures, that in proportion in 
as they are formed for ſtrength, their ſwiftneſs is leſſened ; or ary 


as they are formed for ſwiftneſs, their ſtrength is abated. F. th 


2 rr —S .  W_S 


5 


For this plain, reaſan, Man is not a Fl.. 
T” inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n? 
Or touchguif tremblingly alive all o'er, 


| To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore? 


Or quick effluria darting thee? the brain, 


Die of a coe in atomatic pain? 200 


If nature thunder d in his op ning ears, 
And ſtunn'd-him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 


How would be wiſh that Heay'n had left him ſtill 


The whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling rill? - 
Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe, 


Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 206 


VII. Far as Creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends: 


count r An r. TY: 
Ver. 207. Far as Creation's ample range extends,] He tells 

us next (from Ver. 206 to 233) that the 2 

extravagant deſires would not only be uſel 


ing with ſuch 


to Man, but would be breaking into the order, and deform- - 
ing the beauty of God's Creation, in which his animal is ſub- 


the ſum of all their powers. 
Notrns 
' Ver. 202. Stunn'd him with. the muſic of te Mon This 


inſtance is poetical and even ſublime, but mi 


j<& to that, and every ons to Man; who by bis Reaſon epjoys 


arguing philoſophically in a caſe that required him to employ 
the real objects of ſenſe only: and, what is worſe, he ſpeaks 


Ev. I. E S$SAY ON MAN. 63 


placed. He is 


64 84 v ON MAN. Er. . 


Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial race,/ 


From the green myriads in the peopled graſs: 210 
What modes of fight betwixt each TIED; 


gs rar ores 2 
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of this as 2 real object. Nature thunderd, bc. 11 
caſe is different where (in Ver, 253) he ſpeaks of the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, under the ſublime conception of rul- 
ing Angeli: For whether there be ruling Angels or no, there 
is real motion, which was all his argament wanted ; but if 
there be no muſic 8 there was no real ſound, which 
his argument was 7 to find. 

VR. 209. Mart how it mounts to Man's imperial race,) 
M. Du Reſnel has turned the latter part of the line thus, 


© juſqu >-I' Homme, © ce chef, ce Roy de Þ Univers. * 


Even to man, this Head, this King of the Univerſe,” which | 
is ſo ſad a blunder that it contradicts the Poet's peculiar Syl- 
tem; who, although he allows Jan to be King of this infe- 
rior world, t he thinks it madneſs to make him King of the 
Univerſe. If the philoſophy of the Poem could not teach him 
this, yet methinks the Poet's own words, in this very _ 
might have prevented his miſtake, | 


' = ome ee 
7 Perhaps acts Second to ſome R 8 


if the Tranſlator imagined that Mr. Pope was ſpeaking bo- 

nically where he talks of Man's imperial race, and fo would 

| heighten the ridicule of the original by ce Roy de Þ Univers, 

the miſtake is til] worſe ; for the force of the argument de- 

pends upon its being ſaid ſeriouſly; the Poet being here 

E ys oh as roy In Bogen” 
8 
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= 
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Ee. L 


| Ore eee Honefs between, 

And hound ſagaeious on the tainted green: 

Of hearings from the life that fils the flood, hy 
To that vie warbles thro the vernal wood? 
The ſpidgys touch, how exquifitely fine? 

Feels at each thread, and Eves along the ine: 

In the nie bee, what ſenſe fo fabtly true 

From pois nous herbs extracts the fieafing dew? | 
How Iaſtinct varies in the grow ling ſwine, 221 
Compar d, half-reas' ning elephant, with thine! - 
'Twixt.that, and Reaſon, what a nice barrier? 
For ever ſep rate yet for eves Mark 


e on Mt. 
Ven. 213. The Nene der e e u Ku 


hunting their prey in the deſarts of Africa is this: At their 


firſt going out in the night-time they ſet up a loud roar, and 
then liſten to the noiſe made by the 
purſuing them LL ear, and not by 


th. 83 


bable the — fi the jackal's hunti 795 the lion, was oc- 
5 e oblerradion of this ning of ſcent in that ter · 
rible animal. 


Ven. 234 E, with bun, Ge Near, b Jy by the Gimills 


tude ot tlie o e 
the nature of the powers. 


Atheiſtic Pffloſophets, as Sei held that thaught was. 


1 and from thence concluded, that cuery imagination 
every man was trur. Ilaragailaciaicirzanbilc. But 


the tho Poet wire ry . an 3. that N * 
Vor. III. | | F i | 


\ 


18 oN MAN. 1 by 


Risach ain) b , 229 
e | 


in their flight, 


N 226. What thin partitions, &c] So $i that- the. 8 
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And Middle natures, how they long to join 
Yet never paſs, th' inſuperable line! 
Without this juſt gradation, could they be 
Subjected, theſe to thoſe, or all to'theeF% 230 
The powers of all ſubdu d by thee along, 1 
Is. not thy Reaſon all theſe pow rs in ne? 
VIII. See, thro' this air, this ocean, and 
All matter quick, and burſting into birth. 2 


COMMENTARY. 
Vak. 233. See, thro' this air, &c.] And further (from Ver. 
232 to 267.) that this breaking the order of things, which, 
as a link or chain, connects all beings from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, would unavoidably be attended with the deſtruction 
of the Univerſe : For that the ſeveral parts of it muſt at leaſt 
compoſe as entire and harmonJous a Whole, as the parts of 
a human body, can be doubted of by no one: Yet we ſee 
what confuſion it would make in our frame, if the memberz 
were {et upon invading each other's office. f 
N bat if the Foot, Se. | 
8, | NoOor ES. | 

really and eſſentlally Jifferent, how thin ſoever the pron 
is by which they are divided, Thus (to illuſtrate the truth 
of this obſervation) when a geometer conſiders a triangle, in 
order to demanſtrate the equality of its three angles to two 
right ones, he has the picture or image of ſome ſenſible tri - 
angle in his mind, which is ſenſe; yet notwithſtanding, he 
myſt needs have the notion or idea of an intellectual trian- 
gle likewiſe, which is theyzbt ; for this plain reaſon, berauſe 
every image or picture of a triapgle muſt needs be.qbtuſan- 
ſular, or rectangular, or acutangular ; but that Which, in 

» His mind, is the ſubject of his propoſition is the ratio of a tri- 
angle, undetermined to any of theſe ſpecies, On this ac 
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Er. I. ; ESS AV ON MAN. 6 


Above, (how high, progreſſive life may gol 2 3 5 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vaſt chain of Bein g! which from God began, 
N arte hel, „angel, man, 23 
Beaſt, ba, fiſh, in 1 f OR no eye can ſee, W * 


No glaſs can'reach; Ys infinite to thee, 240 


From thee to Nothing. ---On ſuperior powers 
Were we tg preſs, inferior might on ours: 5 
Or in the full ggeation leave a void. 


you one ſtep broken, the "Re ſeale 8 de. 


Wee v Eb 


3 8 Es Ci 
Ves. 238. Ed. 10. _ 
Ethereal efſence, ſpirit, ſubſtance, mn. 


| COMMENTARY. 25 

Who will not acknowledge, therefore, that a . in 
the diſpoſition of things, ſo harmonious as here deſcribed, is 
tranſcendently beautiful? But the Fataliſts ſuppoſe ſuch an 

one, —What then? Is the Firſt Free Agent, the great Cauſe 
of all things, debarred a contrivance infinitely exquiſite, be 
cauſe ſome Men, to ſet up their idol, Fate, —_— m_—_— | 
it as preſiding over ſuch a ſyſtem ?+ | 


r 
it was thar Ariſtotle ſaid. Nonuare rw DO 25 U ge 


Tacua r al at, 4 vd rad ra parlachara, A d die Paviac- | 
Haro. The conceptions of the mind differ ſomewhat from ſenſible 
images; they are not ſenſible images, EINE, 
engaged from ſenſible images... —  - 

VER. 243. Or in the full creation leave a void, Se. This 
is only an illuſtration — the Peripatetic plenum and vacuum - 


the fall and wid here meant, — 
Px 2 | 


| | F 7 2 
66 BS6A% ON MANy ke. 
From nn — . 
Tenth, or ten eu breaks the chain 

Alike. | Ag nil — 
And, if each yltem in ren oh Fe 9-1/7 
© Alike eſſential ta th' amazing Whole, ® 
The leaſt confuſion but ig one, nat al! 
That ſyſtem only, hut the Whole and lll, 50 
Let Earth unbalanc d from her othih ff. 
Planets and ſtars run lawleſs th the Gy s 
Let ruling Angels from their ſpheres be hu d. 
Being on Being wreck'd, and world on world; | 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And Nature trembles to the throne of God. 3256 
All this dread Ox n broak-——fax-mhom.? for 
I thee? -. 
Vue worm -e Wasen! Pride? T 
i Pr 

in gradation- zoll.} The verb | 

to the. motion. of the 


— boats of each ſyſtem; b — frown | by 
that motion. 


V Let Earth * = Woe, ke 
withia * Sy by the Perth HR LGB 5 1525 


and attractive mations; which, He qual 4 Ker 
lance, keep it in an uilibre. 
VaR. 253. Let ruling Angels, &c.} Fhe Poet, 
this Work, has, with great art, uſed an advantage Nth bis 
employing a Platonic principle for the Hay wes. of his Ef- 
ſay,” had afforded him ; and that is the erde er 
Oe . E which, © tacky for 


TT 9 TV 7 


* 


Jo ſerve mere 


one entire whole, where all the parts have à nece 


application of this in Ep. i 


5*.0+ 2 + * bas 
"et PbS AY W 
e be bnd he dite dend, 


Or hand, to toll, aſpiFd to be the head? 266 


What if the head, che yer or ear repin d 
NY Wy 7 
Jult as abſurd for atty part ta claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame: 

Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the taſks or pains, 264 
The great directing MinD. or Att ordaitis. - 


All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 


Whole body Nature is, and God the foul ; 


eb unt ur 


Vak. 267. All are but parts of Ine ſtupendius whole, ds 
Author having thus given 4 ata Ford of God" $ IK 92. 


ance on, and relation to each other, and where 417 oY 
cular part works and concurs to the perfection of the Whale, z 


as ſuch a ſyſtem tranſcends vulgur ideas; to recbncile it to 5 


common conceptions, he ſnews (from Ver. 266 to 28 f.) that 
God ls equally and TITRE Arca Ni 


Nor A 6 


is highly poetical, at the fame time that it adds . gs to 


the uniformity of his reaſoning. 

VER. 259. What if the Footy &c.] This fine Uluſtratiot 
in defence.of the ng om of a ive fe is 2 from St. Pau /, 
who employed it to defe e * r 

VER: 5 as abſurd, 3 the Frofectnion and 


Ver. 266. The great direfting mind, G1. © Veneramur 
<« autem & colimus ob domitiium. Deus m fine dominio, 


1 providentia, & cauſis finalibus, nihil aliud eſt quam FA- 


« ru & NATURA.” Newtoni 22 . Schol. gener fo ; 
Vik. 268. hiſt body Naturt ir, J Mir. ds f 
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That, chang'd ahes all, and yet in all of ame; | 
Great i in the carth, as in th æthereal wet £79 


cou r A. 1 


to every particle of matter, and in every inſtant of being; 
which eaſes the labouring imagination, and makes us $3.8; oy 


3 
* o 


Nor 1 . 


marks, on this line, that A Spinoꝛiſt would expreſs him- 


« ſelf in this Manner.“ I believe he would; for ſo the infa 
mous Toland has done, in his Atheiſt's Litur „ Called PA N- 
THEISTICON + But ſo would St. Paul lik who, writing 
on this ſubject, the omnipreſence of God in his Providence, 
and in his Subſtance, ſays, in the words of a pantheiſtical 
Greek Poet, In him we live, and move, and have our being ; 
i. e. we are parts of him, his offſþring: And the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe a religious theiſt and ay impious pantheiſt both profeſs 
to believe the omnipreſence of God. But would Spinoza, as 
Mr. Pope does, call God the great direcling mind of all, 58 
hath intentionally created a perfect Fee Or would a 
Spinoziſt have told us, 


42: The na ow them diſtin. was known,” 


a line that overturns all Spinoziſm from its very foundations. 
But this ſublime deſcription of the Godhead contains — 

only the divinity of St. Paul; but, if that will not ſatisfy the 

men he writes agua; the x philoſophy 1 likewiſe of Sir lane ä 


Newton. 


The Poet ſays, 
„All are but parts of one ſtu W e 
„ Whoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoul; 
„ Lo e thro! all, and pet in all the ſame, 
Great in the earth, as in th' æthereal frame, 
% Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
« Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 
4 Lives thro? all life, extends thro all extent 
0 Spreads undivided, operates unſpent.” a0 


The Philoſopher : * In wo continentur & moventur go 


wt 


Warms in the ſun; fefreſhes in the breeze, 


Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 


« yerſa, ſed abſque mutua paſſione. Deus nihil patitur exũ 


« cor porum motibus; illa nullam ſentiunt teſiſtentiam ex om- 
« nipræſentia Dei. Corpore omni & Gigura corporea deſtitu- 


4 jtur,-Omnia regit & omnia cognoſcit. Cum unaquæque 


cd pati particula ſit ſemper, & unumquodque Durationis in- 
« diviſibile momentum, ubique certe rerum omnium Fabricator 
« ac Dominus non erit nunquam, nuſquam 5 
Mr. Pope; | Rn 1 e jo 3 HEE 
% Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal Mart” 
« As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart: 
« As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mouras, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns 
% To him, no high, no low, no great; no ſmall ; 
<« He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


dir Iſaac Newton :—* Annon ex phznomenis conſtat elle en 
tem incorporeum, viventem, intelligentem, omnipræſentent, 


% qui in ſpatio infinito, tanquam ſenſorio ſuo, res ipſas intime 
c gernat, penituſque perſpiciat, totaſque intra fe praſens pre- 
c ſentes complectatur. T“ . 


But now admitting, there wis an arabiguity in theſe epreſ- 


ſions, ' ſo great that a Spinoziſt niight employ them to expreſs 
his own particular principles; and ſuch a thing might well bs, 


becauſe the Spinoziſts, in order to hide the impiety of theit 
principle, are wont to expreſs the Omnipreſence of God in 


terms that any religious Theiſt might employ; in this caſe, L- 


ſay, how are we to judge of the Poet's' meaning? Sutely 
by the whole tenor of his argument. Now take the words itt 
the ſenſe of the Spinoziſts, and he is made, in the concluſion 


of his epiſtle, to overthrow all he had been advancing tlirough- 


out the body of it: For Spinoziſm is the deſtruction of an 
Univerſe, where every thing tends, by a foreſeen contrivance 
in all its parts, to the perfection of the Whole. But allow 
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As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mou 
As the rapt Seraph, that adores and burns: 


a — =; 
. |< EIL 


dTould be no other than ſame poor Country Cottager. Which 
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Breathes in our ul, informs our mortal part, 275 


As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 


* 


1 
* 


* N O T E 8. 


kim to employ the paſſage in the ſenſe of St. Paul, That we 


and all creatures live, and move, and have our being in God; and 
then it will be ſeen to be the moſt logical ſupport of all that 
had preceded. For the Poet, having, as we fay, laboured 
through his epiſtie to prove, that every thing in the Univerſe 
tends, by a foreſeen contrivance, and a preſent direction 
of all its parts, to the perfection of the Whole; it might 
be objected, that ſuch a diſpoſition of things implying in God 
a painful, operoſe, and inconceivable extent of Providence, 
it could not be ſuppoſed that ſuch care extended to all, but 
was confined to the more noble-parts of the creation. This 
groſs conception of the Firſt Cauſe the Poet expoſes, by 
ſhewing that God is equally and intimately preſent to every 
Particle of Matter, to every ſort of Subſtance, and in every 
inſtant of Being. | St 
VER. 277. As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
* ors rapt 2 that adores and burns. 


Which M. Du Reſael tranſlates thus, 


« Dans un homme ignore ſous une humble Chaumiere, 
„ Que dans le Seraphin, rayonnant de lumiere. 555 
i. e. As well in the ignorant man, wha inhabits an bumble cottage, 


as in the Seraphim encompaſſed withrays of ligbt. The Tragk 
lator in good earneſt thought, that a vie man that maum d 


has betrayed M. de Croufaz into this important remark.— 
„ For all that, we ſometimes find in ns of the loweſt 


rank, a. fund of probity and reſignation, which preſervas 


* 


Er. I. * r ON MAN. 


'To him tio hight, nd lo, no great, m0 final: 
He fills, he-ountls, conbetts; uiifequals all. 2 

X. Ceaſe then, nor ORD Imp ection name: 
Our proper hit depends * ne 
an venere 

Afier Ver. 382, inthe MBs. 

think of God when ſhe ad 
9 an oy ends. pretends, | '. 


Conntyrany. 


- Vande) þ then, nor Order | name:] And 
now the Poet, as he had promiſed, having — | 
* "concludes = to the end) — 

t h 
blame, contribute to our Ha 
ticulars, or atleaſt as parts 
ſtate of rene that 
yet we have as much knowledpe as is ſufſicient to ſhew ns, 
that we ate, and always ſhall be, as bleſt as we can bear; 
for that NATURE is nelther a Sratonic chain of blind Cauſes 
and Effects, 


* 


NOT I. 


* them from ;. their minds are, indeed, but 
oe Re JOG eit Nation,” Ge. Comm. p. 120. 
Mr. Pope had no ſuch childiſh idea in his bead 
here þ human ſpecies to the angelic;- aud 
2 when compared to the latter, as vile 
diſconfolate. The force and beauty of tho refleion depend 
—— EE Lim 

8R, 278. £ the ragt Seraph, t 
Seraphim burners. 
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Of blindneſs, wikakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 


55 lu Wrwnrany. 
nor yet the fortuitous reſult of Epicurean Atoms, 
(Al Chance, Direction, which thou canſt natiſer) 


as thoſe two ſpecies of atheiſm ſuppoſed it; but the wonder - 
ful art and direction, unknown indeed to Man, of an all- power - 
ful, all- wiſe, all- good, and free Being, And therefore we 
hay be aſſured, that the arguments brought above, to prove 
al moral evil productive of Good, are concluſive; from 
whence one certain truth reſults, in ſpite of all the pride and | 
cavils of vain Reaſon, That wHATEvVER.1s, Is RIGHT. | 
That the reader may ſee in one view the exactneſs of the 
Method, as well as force of the Argument, I ſhall here-draw 
up a ſhort ſynopſis of this Epiſtle. The Poet begins by tell- 
| ing us his ſubject is an Eſſay on Man: That his end of writ- 
ing is to vindicate the u 40 _ yang 59 60 his 
arguments, from the uiſible things of God ſeen in this ſyſtem : 
Lays down 5 Propoſition, That of all poſſible ſyſtems, infi- 
nite Wiſdom * fret the beſt : draws from thence two Con- 
ſequences, 1. That there muſt needs 5 enanbny ſuch a creature 
as Man; 2. That the moral Evil which he is author of, is produc- 
tive of the Good of the Whole. This is his general Theſis ; 
from whence he forms this Concluſion, That Man ſhould reft 
 ſubmiſſtve and content, and make the hopes of Futurity bis com- 
fort; but not ſuffer this to be the accaſron of Px IDR, which is 
the cauſe of all his impious complaints. | 
He proceeds to confirm his 'Theſts—Previouſly endeavours 
to abate our wonder at the phenomenon of mira! Evil; | 
ſhews, firſt, its uſe to the perfection of the univerſe, by analogy, | 
from the uſe of phyſical Evil in this particular ſyſtem, —Se- 
condly, its uſe in this ſyſtem, where it is turned, providen- 
tially, from its natural bias, «to promote Virtue. Then goes 
on to vindicate Providence from the imputation of certain | 
ſuppoſed natural 'Evils as he had before juſtified" it for the | 
permiſſion of real moral Evil, in ſhewing that, though the | 
Atheiſt's complaint againſt Providence be on pretence of 
real moral Evil, yet the true cauſe is his impatience 
under imaginary natural Evil; the iſſue of a depraved ap- 
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© BSSAY. ON MAN. " 


coals this, os any other ſphere, . 28 25 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 

Safe in the hand of one diſpofi Pow'r,.. 5 

Or in the natal, vr the mortal Hou. 
All Nature is but Art, unkpown to thee; 


All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt ** 4 


Al Diſcord, Harmony not underitood; .. 89s | 
a ſpite of Pride nagar pic, * 


One truth 1 1s a n 165 18 RIGHT. . 


NY oe OE LN 23s 


petite for fantaſtical advantages, which, if obtained, would | 
be uſeleſs or hurtful to Man, and deforming of, and deſtruc- 
tive to the Univerſe, as breaking into that order by which 
it is ſupported, —He defgribes that order, harmony, and cloſe 
connection of the parts; and by ſhewing the intimate preſence 
of God to. his whole creation, I os Uni- 
verſe ſo amazingly beautiful and From all this he 
deduces his general concluſion, Nature being neither a 
blind chain of Cauſes and Ls nor yet the fortuitous reſult 
ef wandering atoms, but the wonderful art and direction of an all- 
wiſe, all-good, and free Being; WHATEVER 18, 18s RIGHT, 
with 9 to t a of God, and its ultimate tendency ; 
which * all complaints againſt Providence are 
at at 


| NorTes. 8 1 

VER. 294. One truth is clear, Æc.] It will be difficult w 
think any caviller ſhould have * this concluſion; eſ- 

pecially when the Author, in this very epiſtle, has himſeli 
thus explained it: 
% Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

* May, EI as relative to ALL 
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E 80 Man, Who here ſees prinzipal alofie, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown z - 
« 'Tis but a part we ſee, an | Infor 1 


But without rd to the iltuſtration, 
M. de rata ig more : © See the general concluſion, A. 
<« that is, is right. So that at the of Charles the firſt 
"Gs Fs his head on the ſcaffold, we muſt have ſaid, hr i. 
* bt; at the ſight too of his Judges condemning him, we 
© muſt have ſaid, this is Fight; at the ſight of ſome of theſe 
c judges, taken and condemned for the action which he had 
ce owned to be right, we muſt have cried out, this is doubly 
« right.“ Never was any thing more amazing than that the 
abſurdities ariſing from the in which this critic takes the 
great principle, of whatever is, is right, did not ſhew him his 
miſtake: For could any one in his ſenſes employ a propoſition 
in a meaning from whence ſuch evident abſurdities immediate 
. (riſe? I have obſerved, 1. ns 11 5 ts 
right, is a confequence of theſe premiſes, that partial evil 
tends to wniverſal Good ; which the Author tori ts i prin- 
ciple to humble the pride of Man, who would impiouſly 
make God accountable for his crention. What then does 
common fenſe teach us to underſtand by whatever tr, is right? 
Did the Poet mean right with regard to Man, or right with 
regard to God; right with regard to itſelf, or right with 
regard to its ultimate tendeney? Surely, WA REGARD To 
So; for he tells us his deſign is to vindiratt tht ways of God 
to Man. Surely, with regard to its ULTIMATE TENDENCY ; 
for he tells us again, all partial ill fr n, l Good, Ver. 291. 
Now is this any en to Viee? Or does it take off 
from the crime of him who commits it, that God providen- 
tially produces Good out of Exil? Had Mr. Pope abruptly 
faid in his concluſion, the reſult of all is, that whatever is, is 
Fight, the objector had even then been ſhexcuſable for put- 
ting fo abſurd a ſenſe, pon the words, when he might have 
feen that it was a celan from the general principle above- 
mentioned ; and therefore muſt neceſſarily have another mean- 
ing. But what muſt we think of him, when the Poet, to 
prevent miſtakes, had delivered, in this very place, the pria- 
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Gple itſelf, together with this . 
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, All Diſcord, OY 5 
« ll partial Evil, 2 ood : 
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Þþ ſpite of Pride, i Reaſon's, * 
« One truth is clear, — ever Js, i is 1 
He could no wh his Reader plainer that his c 
was the e ce of that 4 — wn 
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EF N II. 


Orbe Nature 1 State of Man wich. 2 to 


Himſelf, as an Indivitlual. 
* 


I. THE 2 of Man not to pry into God, but to 
ſtudy himſelf. His Middle Nature; bis Powers and 
lie Ver. 1 to 19. The Limits of his Capacity, 
er. 19, &c. II. The two Principles of Man, Self. 
Jove and Reaſon, both neceſſary, Ver. 53, &c. Self- 
love the ſtronger, and why, Ver. 67, Ke. Weir end 
the ſame, 2 81, &c. III. The Passloxs, and their 
wſe, Ver. 93 to 130. The Predominant Paſſion, and 
its force, Ver. 132 to 160. JUts Neceſſity, in direFing 
Men to different purpoſes, Ver. 165, x Its provi- 
dential Uſe, in fixing our erg aſcertaining 
our Virtue, Ver. 177. IV. Virtue and Vice joined in 
our mixed Nature; the limits near, yet the things ſe- 
parate and evident: What is the Office of Reaſon, 
Vec. 202 to 216, V. How odious Vice in itſelf, and 
bow we deceive ourſelves into it, Ver. 217. VI. That, 
however, the Ends of Providence and general Good 
are anſwered in our Paſſions and Imperfectious, Ver. 
238, &c. How uſefully theſe are diſtributed to all Or- 
ders of Men, Ver. 241: How uſe! they are to So- 
ciety, Ver. 251. And to Individuals, Ver. 263. In 


every (tate, and every age of liſe, Ver. 273, &c. 
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The proper ſtudy of Mankind is ©" Eg 


Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle oY 
o 


5 ves iess, IE 
ven, 2. Ed — 
The ain ec of Mankind Man. | 


-CoMmENTARY. 0 85 


ven. 2. The proper fludy, &c.) The Poet having ſhewn, 
in the firff epi, th that the ways of Ggd are too high for our 
comprehenſion, rightly draws this concluſion : and methodi- 
2 makes it the fubje& of his Introduction w the Jeeinds 
hich treats of the Nature of Man. 
But here preſently the accuſers of Providence would be 
apt to object, and "ſay, Admit that we had run into an ex- 
ceſs, while we pretended to cenſure or penetrate the 
of Providence, a matter, indeed, too high for us; yet have 


not n into WEI REL L 


mt % Avg. 9 * 5 ” 
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vVrx. Busen this ious, Wc] OE jew 


us this deſcription of man for the very contrary. purpoſe 


what Scepties are wont to employ ſuch kind of — voi 
namely, not to deter men from the ſearch, but to excite them + 


to the diſcovery of truth; he he: with great judgment, re- 
| preſented Men as doubting and wavering between the right 
ud reap objed; from which das thre are great hopes bo 
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With too a knowledge for the Sceptic ſide, 5 
With too much weakneſs for the you 8 , 


5 


ſend us to the knowlege of our own. Nature: You. muſt mock 
= when you talk of this as a ſtudy ; for who can douly but 

intimately acquainted with oURS8EVEs? Thee pro- 
* uſion therefore from your proud oof. of our inabili — 

we ſhould turn 

ſelves to the ſtady 25 the frame = Naronz. Thus, * 
© would they be apt to object; for, of all Men, thoſe who call 
themſelves Freethinkers are moſt 2 u to Pride; eſpecially 
that kind of pride, which conſiſts in a boaſted knowledge of 
their own nature, the effects of which are ſo well expoſed in 
the rt Epiſtle. The Poet, therefore, to convince them that 
this ſtudy is leſs eaſy than they imagine, reglies. (from Ver. 2 
to 19) * part of the objection, * 


Nr 


may be relieved by a careful and cireumſpect uſe of Reaſon. 
On the contrary, had he fuppoſed Man ſo blind a tobe buſied 
in chuſing, or doubtful in his choice, between two Objects 
wreng, the caſe had deſperate, and 2 
of Man. had. been effectually diſcouraged, But M. Du 4 
nel, not ſeeing the reaſon. and beauty of this conduct, 
run info-the. very:abſardity,, which I have. here ſhewn» 
Pope ſo artfully awoided- Of. which 22 — os 
take the. following, proafs.. The Poet ſags, . 


& Mar hangs between; iꝶ doubt to av, e 


Now ke tells us Us Man's duty to a, not re/f, as the Noics 
whole Vir and, to this their principle, the latter word alludes, 
, as he ſays is 


* ens en We ; 
e Contraftedtall; retiring! to the breaſt TOW” + 
©. But ſtrength-of mind is RAe, not rer.“ 

' Now hear the Tranſlator, who note wincing mates, 


6 Seraitril-en naiſſant au 
Au diudeuru, de repos ſetcit · I deſtinẽ ? 


{ 


% 


In doubt to en —— God, or 42 85705 


175 


1 


dark £ feeble ſtate of the human Underflanding, wid re · 


gard to the knowledge of ourſelves. And further to ſtrengthen 


this argument, he ſhews, in anſwer to the ſecend part of 
the objection (from Ver. 18 to 31.) that the higheſt advan- 


ces 5 e h may be eaſily wo, agd yet we, 


1 * g 


| Nor R. | 9 
bc wrong, for Man is neither condemned, to 


laviſh Toil and Labour, nor yet e in the Luxury of Re- 


poſe. The Poet ſays, _ 
« In doubt to.deem himſelf a God or beaſt,” 


1 6 He doubts, as appears from the very next hes, wither | 


his ſoul be mortal or im mortal; one of which is the truth, 
namely, its immortality, as the Poet himſelf teaches, when he 
[peaks of the omnipreſence of God: : 


„ Breathes in our Soul, informs our mortal parte. 
EF. i. V. 275. 


The Trulla i as we fag, unconſcious of the Poet's be. | 


Poſe, rambles as before, | 


4 Tantöt de ſon Ant fs SOLES ana ieee VIE 
: 4.11 penſe quiil eſt Dieu, u il en @ la puiſſance; 


1 40 bene gemiſſant des beſeint de fon c, 


* Il crait que de la brute, i wa que les RESORTS,” 
Here his head! turned to a ſceptical view, was running on the | 


_ different extravagances of Plato in his Theology, and of Des 


Cartes in his Philoſophy. *' Sometimes, ſays he, Man believes 
Youu 4 real God; and ſometimes again, a mere machine : J 


things g quite ont of the Poet's thought in this place. Again, 
in a beautiful alluſion to Scripture ſentiments, breaks 


uk, hw! * and moral r 
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enen bus walls, and praying but 19 er." bg #28 


Ep. II ESSAY ON MAN, 87 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt: 
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92 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. H. 
In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer; 
Born but to die, and reas ning but to err 10 
Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much . 


Co wnenTARY. 


all the while, continue very. ignorant of our ſelves. For that 
neither the cleareſt ſcience, which reſults from the Newtonian 
philoſophy, nor the moſt ſublime, which 'is taught by the 
Platonic, will at all aſſiſt us in this ſelf-ſtudy; nay, what is 


more, that Religion itſelf, when grown fanaticat and ettliu- 


NoTEs. 


The Tranſlator turns this fine and ſober OO the 
moſt outrageous Scepriciſny; 


© Ce weft que pour mourir, qu'il eft ne, qu'il 
Et toute Ja raiſon'n oft preſgue qu delive.” 


and ſo makes his Author directly contradict himſelf, where he 
ſays of Man; that he hath | 


—* too much knowledge for the Sceptic ſide.” 


Ver. 10. Born but to die, &c.] The Author's meaning is, 
that as we are born to die, and yet do enjoy ſqme ſmall por- 
tion of life; ſo, though we reaſon to err; yet we comprehend 
ſome feẽ truths. This is the weuk ſtate oF Reaforg in which 
Error mixes itſelf with all its true conelaſions- concerning 
Man's Nature. 

VaR. 11. Alike in ignorance, Ca] i. e. The proper ſphere 
of his Reaſon is ſo narrow, and the exercife of it ſo ie, that 
the too immoderate uſe of it is attended with the ſame 1 * 

rance that proceeds from the not uſing it at et, 
though in both theſe caſes, he is abuſed by bi mf he has it 
ſtill in his own power to diſabuſe himſelf, in waking his Paſſions 
——_— to the mean and regulating His Reaſon by the 
end of li 

Ven. 12, Whether be thinks tus little, or tas much :] Fhis 


is ſo true, that ignorance ariſes as * 


lo] mn = x Yx 34 = 0 Kt, th A www A 4 a 
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Chaos of Thought and Paſſion, all confus d; 
Still by himſelf abus d, or diſabus dj 
Created half to riſe, and half to fall; 15 
Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all 
Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hutl'd: 
The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world 


| Vanrariont 
After Ver. 18. in the MS. e e 
For more perfection than this ſtate can be 


In vain we ſigh, Heav'n made us as we are. „„ a 


x | Combbnnany et tA : 
ſiaſtic, will be equally uſeleſs: Though pure and ſober Re- 

ligion will beſt inſtruct us in Man's Nature; that knowledge 
being eſſential to religion: whoſe ſubject is Man conſide 
in all his relations, and, conſequently, whoſe object is God. 


We. 4 7 & Fong 
enquiries too far, as from not carrying them far enough, that 
we may obſerve, when ane even in N are 
carried beyond a certain point; that point, where uſe is rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed to end, and mere curioſity to begin; they 
conclude in the moſt extravagant and ſenſeleſs inferences 5 
ſuch as the unreality of matter; the reality of ſpace; the 
ſervility of the Will, e. The reaſon of this. ſudden fall 
out of full light into utter darkneſs, ſeems not to reſult from 
the natural condition of things, but to be the arbitrary de- 
cree of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, which impoſed a bar- 
rier to the extravagancies of its giddy lawleſs creature, al- 
ways inclined to purſue truths of leſs importance too far, to 
the neglect of thoſe more neceſſary for his improvement in his 

VER. 17. Sole jitdge of Truth, in endleſs Error bur d-] 


Some have imagined that the Author, by, in endl error 


8 2 
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84 ESSAY ON MA N. KE. II. 
Go, wond'rous creature! mount where Science 
guides, 16 eng Ati ua lite 
Go, meaſure earth, weigh air, and ſtate the 
„ Utideas ch His 26 B Madl 
" I | 755 2 
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; * 3 „elne ee 
As wiſely ſure a modeſt Ape might aim 
To be like Man, whoſe faculties and frame 
He ſees, he feels, as you or I to be | 
An Angel thing we neither know nor ſe. 
Obſerve how near he edges on our race; 
What human tricks ! how riſtble of face? 


— 
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hurPd, meant, caſt into endleſs error,” or, into the regions of end- 
leſt error, and therefore have taken notice of it as an incon- 
proity of ſpeech. But they neither underſtood the Poet's 
language, nor his ſenſe: to hurl and caſt are not fynony- 
mous; but related only as the genus and ſpecies ;- for to hurl 
ſignifies not ſimply to ca, but to caft backward and forward, 
and is taken from the rural game called burling. So that, 
into endleſs error hurÞ'd, as hs critics would have it, would 
have been a barbariſm. His words therefore lgntfy toſſed 
about in endleſs error; and this he intended they ſhould. fig: 
nify, as appears from the _—— judge of truth, Sc 
that the ſenſe of the whole is, — Though, as ſole judge of 
“ truth, he is now fixed and ſtable; yet, as invlved in 
„ endleſs error, he is now again hurPd, vr toſſed up and 
« down in it,” This ſhews us how cautious we ought to 
be in cenſuring the expreſſions of a Writer, one of whoſe 
charaQeriſttc qualities was correctneſs of expreſſion and pro- 
priety of ſentiment. © | * 
VER. 20. Go, meuſure earth, Ic. ] Alluding to the noble and 
uſeful labours of the modern Mathematicians, in meaſuring a 
degree at the equator and the polar circle, in order todeter- 
mine the true figure of the earth; of great importance to 
aſtronomy and navigation. | 5 
A 4a. $ SST : - 
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Ex. H. ESSAY ON MAN.' 85 
Correct old Time, and regulate the gun oy 

Go, ſoar with Plato; to th" empyreal ſphere, - 
To the firſt good, , firſt perfect, and firſt fair; 
Or tread the mazy round his follow'rs trod, 2 5 
And quitting ſenſe call imitating Gods 

As Ealtern prieſts/in giddy circles run, 

And turn Wai heads to o imitate the Son. 15 


; iS 


Vanravrons. 


It muſh be ſo—why elſe; have I'the ſenſe 
Oft more than monkey charms and excellence? 
Why elſe to walk on two ſo ofteſſay'd? 
And why this ardent longing for a Maid? 
So Pug might plead, and call his Gods unkind, 
= ſet on end and married to his mind. 
” Gb," reas'ning thing ! aſſume the Doctor's chair, 
As Plato deep, as Seneca ſevere : 
Fix moral fitneſs, and to God give rule, 
Then drop i into thyſelf, * | 


Van. 21! Ed. Ich and gh. 


Sho by what rules the n eee 157 iN 
oe le dard 1 . 


A 49 307 « D 


Ver. 22. Corri# old Time, c. This alludes to Sir Thane 
Newton s Grecian Chronology, which he reformed on thoſe 
two ſublime conceptions, the difference between the reigns of 
kings, and the generations of men; and the poſition of the 
colures of the equinoxes and 9 © hs time of the Ar- 
gonautic — . 
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6 ESSAY ON MAN. 
Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rulo 
| Then drop into thyſal, and be a fool! 


n 


og 
Superior beings, when of late rh; VO 


A mortal Man unfold all Nature's law, = . 


COoMMENTART. 


Verk. 31. Superior beings, &c.] To give ths frand argu - 
ment its Fail force, he illuſtrates it (from Ver. 30 to 43. by 
the nobleſt example that ever was in ſcience, 
ble NewTon; who, although he penetrated 0 far + ak" 
others into the works of Gop, could go no farther in 
the knowlege of his own nature than the generality of his 


| fellows. Of which the Poet aſſigus this very juſt and ade- 


quate reaſon: In all other ſciences the Underſtanding is un- 


checked and uncontrouled by any oppoſite principle; but in 
the ſcience of A. the Pull abel en c faſt as Reaſon 


can build up. 


: NoTESs. 
VER. 29, 30. Ga, teach Eternal Wiſdom, &c.] Theſe two 


lines are a concluſion from all that had been ſaid from Ver. 


18. to this effect: Go now, vain Man, elated with ac- 
quirements in real ſcience, and imaginary intimacy: with God; 
go, and run into all the extravagancies I have exploded in 
the firſt epiſtle, wherg thou pretendeſt ta teach Providence 
how to govern; then drop into the obſcurities of thy own 
pature, and thereby manifeſt thy i nce and folly. .. 

VER. 31. Superior beings, . In theſe lines the Poet 
ſpeaks to this effect: But to make you fully ſenſible of 
the difficulty of this ſtudy, I ſhall inſtance in the great New - 
ton himſelf; whom, when rior. beings, as 
faw capable of unfolding the whole law of ar, Hom were 


in doubt whether the owner of ſuch prodgo igious ſagacity 


ſhould nat be reckoned of their own order; juſt as men, 
when they ſee the eric marks of Reafon in an Ape 
are almoſt tempted to rank n their own kind. 


r 


Admir d ſuch wiſdom in an-earthly ſhape, 

And ſhew'd a N.] ToN as we ſhew an Ape. 
Could he, whole: rules the rapid Comet bind, 

Deſcribe or fax one movernent of his Mind? 36 


versie rens | 


Ver. 35. Ed. iſt. 


Could he, who taught each Planet where to roll, 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of the Soul ? 
Who:mark'd- their points to riſe or to deſcend, 


3 own Gare: 


rl 


yet this wondrous Man could go no further in the knowlege 
of himſelf than the generality of his ſpecies. M. Du Reſnel, 
who underſtood nothing of all this, eee eee. 

lebrated lines thus, | 


« Des celeſtes Eſprits la vive intelligence 
4 Regarde aVec pitie noͤtr⸗ Feible Science; 3 | 
Newton, le grand Newton, que nos admirons tous 


9 Eſt peut · etrẽ pour eux, ce 74 un Singe 9 pour nous.” * 


But it 4s not the pity, but the admiration of thoſe celeſtial 
Spirits which is here ſpoken of. And it was for no ſlight 
cauſe they admired; it was, 0 ſee 4 mortal Man umfold the. 
whole Jaw-of Nature, - By which we ſec, it was not Mr. 
Pope's:imtention to bring any of the Ape's, qualities, but its 
ſagacity, into the compariſon. But why the Ape's, it may be 
ſaid, rather than the ſagacity — 8 — * 3 | 
particularly the reaſoning 't t, as the Poet it; 
which, —ͤ— — of this its excellence, as for its 
having no ridiculous ſide, like the Ape, on. which-it could 
be viewed, ſeems better to have deſerved this honour? 1 
reply, Becauſe, as 2 ſhape reſembling human (which only 
the Ape has) muſt be joined with great ſagacity, to raiſe a 
W thus endowed, ed, it's elution to an 


G4 


9 


7 
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88 ESSAY ON MAN. Es. I. 


Who ſaw its fires here riſe, and there deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his endꝰ 
Alas what wonder! Man's ſuperior part 
Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb from art to art; 40 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. 


FK \ 
ſo the ſpirituality, which Newton had in common with An- 
gels, joined to a. penetration ſuperior to Man, made thoſe 
Beings ſuſpect he might be one of their order. On this 
ground of relation, we ſee the whole beauty of the thought 
depends.—And here let me take notice of a new ſpecies of 
the ſublime, of which our Poet may be juſtly ſaid to be the 
Maker; fo new, that we have yet no name for it, though of 
a nature diſtin from every other known beauty of Poetry. 
The two great perfections in works of genius, are WIr and 
SUBLIMITY, Many Writers have been witty ; ſome: have 
been ſublime 3 and a few have even poſſeſſed both theſe qua - 


lities ſeparately : but none, that I know of, beſides our Poet, 


hath had the art to iNCORPORATE them; of which he hath 
given many examples, both in this Eſſay, and his other 


poems; one of the nobleſt being the paſſage in queſtion. 
This ſeems to be the laſt effort of the imagination to poeti-. 


cal perfection: and, in this compounded excellence, the Wit 


receives a dignity from the Sublime, and the Sublime a ſplen · 


dor ſrom the Wit; which, in their ſtate of ſeparate exiſtence, 
they boch wand!!! un wn men ant om ann 
Ver. 37. Who ſaw its fires here riſe, &c.] Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in calculating the velocity-of a Comet's motion, 
and the courſe it deſcribes, when it becomes viſible in its 
deſcent to, and aſcent from the Sun, conjectur'd, with the 
higheſt appearance of truth, that Comets revolve perpe · 
tually round the Sun, in ellipſes vaſtly eccentrical, and very 
nearly approaching to parabolas. dn which he was greatly 


in obſerving between two Comets a coincis 


BS$ AY/C 


Firſt ſtrip off all her equipage of cloak 


Deduct what is but Vanity, or Dreſs, * | 


Or Learningy Luxury,” or n ; 


1611 c o M N * AR, * ri 


VER. 43. Trac Science then, &c.] The concluſion, ae 
fore, from the whole is (from Ver. 42 to 53: J that, as on the 
one hand we ſhould perſiſt in the ſtudy of Nature; ſo, on 


the other, in order to arrive at Science, we ſhould 88 


in the vill truth; and then the product, W 
ſmall, will yet o 

00 in their eribelons and a perfect agreement in their 
velocities. 


Ver. 45.—Panity, ur Dreſe,] Theſe are the firſt parts of 
what the Poet, in the preceding line, calls the ſcholar's 
equipage of Pride. \ By vanity'is meant that Iuxuriancy of 
thought and expreſſion in which a Writer indulges himſelf, . 


to ſhew the frultfulneſs of his fancy or invention. 


dreſs, is to be underſtood a lower degree of tha t practice, | 
in amplification” of mo and ornamental 0 on, to 


give force to what the Writer would convey: but even this, 


the Poet, in a ſevere ſearch after truth, condemns; and with 
great judgment. Conciſeneſs of thought and ſimplicity 


of expreſſion, being as well the beſt inſiruments, as the beſt 
vehicles of Truth. Shakeſpear touches upon this latter ad- 


vantage with great force and humour, The Flatterer ſays to 


Timon in diſtreſs, .I cannot cover the monſtrous bulk of their 


40 ingratitude with any ſize of words.” The other replies 


„Let it go naked, men may ſee't the better. 
VzR. 46. Or Learning's Luxury, or Talents. | The Luxu- 


ry of Learning conſiſts in dreſſing up and ;ſouifng old no- 
GE a new way, ſo as to make them more faſhionable 


nd raab e e e 
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. ' BSSAY ON MAN. EE. II. 


 Ortricks to ſhew the firetch of — brain, 
| Mere curious pleaſure, ar ingenious pain; 
Expunge the whole, ar lap th excreſoent parts 
Of all our Vioes have created Arts; + 50 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 
Which ſerv'd the paſt, and muſt the times to 
come! | | N .#] 


II. Two Principles in human nature reign ; | 


Self- love, to urge, and Reaſon, to reſtrain; 


COMMENTARY, 


ven. 53. Two Principles, c.] The Poet having thus 
ſhewa the difficulty attending the ſtudy of Man, een 
to remove it, by oy laying before us the elements or true. 
12 of this ſcience, in an aceount of the Origin, Uſe, nd 
of the — which, in my opinion, contains the 
trueſt, cleareſt, ſhorteſt, and conſequently the beſt ſyſtem of 
rage N to be 2 He joe th 
er. 52 to 59 pointing out two rinciples 
in human nature, goon... and REASON. Deſcribes their 
general nature: The firſt ſets Man upon acting, the other 


n his en. Har, 4hie-pnindples re | 


No TxS _ 
truth. 1 I Ga 
N ö 
1 


VR. 47. Or me Ane ee e benen des Such 


as the mathematical demanſtrations.concerving the ma 
ws grey . * · 8. vl 
Ven. . curious e, or ingeniaus nin t 
* fs — — 
ER. 49. or lap th 
Of all aur Vices haus created Ani] 


i. e. Thoſe parts of natural Philoſophy, Logic, Rhetoric, | 


Poetry, &c. that adminiſter to luxury, deceit, ambition, et - 
feminacy, &c. 


Er. U. ESSAY ON MAN; ; ? 
Nor this a good, nor chat a bad we call, {16560 
Aſcribe all Good ; to their improper, Jl. 
Sclf-love, the ſpring of motion, as the foul; 
Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 69 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, _ 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot 5 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawleſs thro' the void, 68 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy d. 
Moſt ſtrength the moving principle requires: 
Active its alk, it e —_ info. 


ith great judgment, in — deſperate folly 
of thoſe — 5 who, as «6A wy pretend to eradicate 
Self- lone 3 a8 — —— and both, on 


principles. 
. Te: 
Yor more 2 


ceſſity; ; for without love, a n he ng, Man _— be un- 
active: and withoutReaſon, as the balance, active to no purpoſe. 

Ver, 67. Moft Hoe be 8 n requires ;] Hav- 
ing thus explained the ends and offices of each Principle, 


* 3 eee 5 


Sedate and quiet, the comparing li b iſt 10 
Form'd but to check, delibꝰrate, and ane xt: 70 


Self- love ſtill ſtronger, as its ohjects 2 888 deb. 
Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie: pod 
That ſees immediate good by preſent N 
Reaſon, the future and the conſequenco. e 


Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 75 
At beſt more watchful this, but that more ftrong. 


The action of the ſtrongeritoſuſpend © ll 
| Reaſon ftill uſe, ' to Reaſon ſtill attend. 
Attention, habit eee 27907 79 
Rach den neee, reſtrain. 


3) 2 


cen K 


and ſhews how, they are fitted to diſcharge thoſe * 
and anſwer their reſpective intentions. The buſineſs of Self. 
love being to excite to action, it is quick and impetuous ; and 
moving inſtinctively, has, like attraction, its 5 pz 
ouſly increaſed as the object approaches and — ond 
leſſened as it recedes. On the contrary} Reaſon, like the Au- 
thor of attraction, is always eam and ſedate, and equally 
preſerves itſelf, whether. the object be near or far off, Hence 
the moving principle is made more ſtron the re- 
ſtraining be more quick- ſighted. . he draws 
from this is, that if we would not be carried away to one de- 
ſtruction, we muſt always Keep Reaſon upon guard. 

Ver, 79. Attention, &.] But it would be "bjected, that, 

# an eee hs eee ee ot aſe: 


1 


. 
Ver. 74. 1 the future and the wonſequence,Þ I. e. By: 
2222 Reaſon colle&s * . * dere 
e conſequence. TJ | 


* 


92 ESSAY ON AN. 5 Go 


nen. ESS AN ON AN. 63 
© Letfubtleſchoblmen teach theſe fiend rofght, 


Mote ſtudious to Uivide than to unit; 
32 

And Grace ànd Virtue, Senſe and Reaſon ſplit, 5 

| With al the erath dexterity of Wit. 18 3 0133 10 


0 bee e h ee 
rable ; and; even in the wiſeſt, à perpetual conflict be- 
tween Reaſon and the Paſſions, .. To this, therefore, the Poet 
replies (from Ver. 78 to 81) firſt, that Providence has ſo gra- 
ciouſly contrived, that even in the voluntary exerciſe of Rea- 
ſon, as in the mechanic motion of a limb, Habit makes what 
was at firſt done with pain, eaſy and natural. And ſecondly, 
that the experience gained by the long exerciſe of Reaſon, 
goes a great way towards cloding the force of Self-love. ey 
the attending} ito Reaſon, as here recommended, will 
this habit and experience. Hence it appears, that our ot | 
in which Reaſon is to be kept 1 guard, is not 
ſo uneaſy a one as may be at firſt ima 

VaR. 81. Let ſubtle ſchoolmen, e. = om this deſcription 
of Self. love and Reaſon it follows, as we! Poet obſerves (from 
Ver. 80 to 9 93) that both conſpire to one end, hamicly, = | 
man or / s$, though ther. be be not OL I 2 cn the 
choice of this means eter gy ww 4 ö 
haſtily ſeizes every thing which Hach the appearance o _ 
the other weight and — whether it be indeed what it 

appears, 

This ſhews, as he next obſetves, "the folly of the ſchool- 
men, W conſiter_ them as two oppoſite principles, the 
2 and the other evil. 1 eaſonable 
and judicious; for this dangerous ſchool-· opinion gives 
ſupport to the Manichæan br Zoroaſtrian error, the — 
tion of which was one of the Author's chief ends in writing. 
For if there · be — — Man, a good and evil, it is na - 
tural to think him the joint product of the two Manichæan 
Deities (the firſt of which contributed to his Regſen, the other 
to his Paſſions) rather than the creature of one Individual 
canli. menen N = GT 


4 1. 


94 ESSAY ON MAN. 
| Wits, juſt like Fools, at war about a'name, 8; 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the ſame. 
Self-love and Reaſon to one end aſpire, 
Pain their averſion, Pleaſure their defire; 
But greedy That, its object would devour, 
This taſte the honey, and not wound the flow: 
Pleaſure, or wrong or rightly underſtood, 91 
Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good. . 
III. Modes of Self- love the Paſſions we may 

BT £87 

'Tis real good, or ſeeming, moves them all : 
But fince not ev ry good we can divide, 95 
And reaſon bids us for our own provides , 

| VARIATIONS 
After Ver. 86. in the MS. 


Of good and evil Gods what frighted Fools, 
Of good and evil Reaſon 2 
n deceiving, taught - 


CoSurnutant. 


kim, of fome of the more ancieur theiflical Philoſophers.” It 
was of importance. therefore, to reprobrate and ſubvert a no. 
| C —— of ſo d ous an error: 
————— —— 
. Ver. 93. Modes of Self-love, &c.} Having given this ac- 
count of the nature of Self- love in he comes now to 
anatomixe it, in a diſcourſe on the Pas$1ons, which he aptly 
names the modes of Self-love. The object of all theſe, he ſhews 
(from Ver. a to 101.) is good; and, when under the guidance 
of Reaſon, real good, either of ourſelves or of another; for ſome 
goods not being capable of diviſion, or communication, and 


Ep. II. 


* 
va * 


„. ESSAY ON Max. gg | 


Paſſions, tho ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, 
Liſt under Reaſonz, and.deſerve her care, 
Thoſe, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take ſome Virtue's 
Their Virtue fix'd; tis fix d as in a frolf ; 
Contracted ally retiring to the breaſt ; 
But ſtrength-of mind. is. Exerciſe, not Reſt : | 
The riſing tempeſt puts in act the ſoul, 105 
Parts ĩt may rauage, but proſerves the whole. 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion. is the gale; = | 


" VARIATIONS 


1 where how uſeleſs lies 
The compaſs, if no pow'rful guſts ariſe? © * 
COMMENTAR _— N 
Reaſon at the ſame time directing us to provide for ourſelves, 
we therefore, in purfuit of theſe objects, ſometimes aim at 
our own good, ſometimes at the good of others: when fairly 
aiming at out own, the quality is called Pradence; when at 
another's, nun. | e 
Hence (as he ſhews from Ver. roo to 10 . 
folly- of the Stoics, who would eradicate the . ons, thin 
ſo neceflaty both to the good of the Individual and of the 
Kind. ich prepoſterons method of promoting Virtue he 
therefore very | 
VER. 105. The Hing t 
was from obſerva 


| 
| 
" 
| 
: 


* ought not to dwell upon,“ Sc. Comm. p. 158. 


| them, is only this, that they ſhould not be quite rooted up 


r 
: :, 


Y * 
= - 
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96 FESSAT ON MAN. EE. H. 
Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 109 


He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 
x ene THE O08 JIUOD 188 132008 : 


3. 


CoMMENTARTY., , 


- that the Stoics thus extravagantly projected their extirpation, 


the Poet recurs (from Ver. 104 to 111.) to his d princi- 
ple fo often before, and to ſo good purpoſe, inſiſted on, that 
partial Ill is univerſal Gord; and ſhews, that though the tem- 
peſt of the Paſſions, like that of the air, may tear and ravage 


ſome few parts of nature in its paſſage, yet the ſalutary agita- 


tion produced by it preſerves the whole in life and vigour, 
This is his fir? argument againſt the Stoics, which he illuſ- 
trates by a very beautiful ſimilitude, on a hint taken from 
« Nor God alone in the till calm we find, © 
* He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind.” 
nes the x ih IT 
VER. 109. Ner God alone in the till calm we find, 
2 Hie mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind.] 
The Tranſlator turns it thus | 
Dieu lui-meme, Dieu ſort de or profond repos.” : * * 
And fo, makes ar” Epieurtan God, of the Governor of the 
Univerſe. M. De Ctouſaz-does not ſpare this"expreſfion of 
God's coming out of. his profound repoſe. *© It is, ſays. he, ex- 
« ceſſively poetical, and prefents us with ideas which we 
VBR. 109. Nor Cod alope, He.] Theſe words are only a 
ſimple affirmation in the poetic dreſs of a ſimilitude, to this 
2 Good is not only produced by the ſubdual of the 
aſſions, but by the turbulent exerciſe of them. A truth 
conveyed under. the moſt ſublime imagery that poetry could 
conceive or paint. For the author is here only ſhewing the 
providential iſſue of the Paſſions ; and how, by God's graci- 
ous. diſpoſition, they are turned away from their natural de- 
ſtructive bias, to promote the. Happineſs of Mankind. A 
to the method in which:they are to be treated by Man, in 
whom they are found, all: that he contends for, in favour of 


- 


©. 


* 7 N * - 4 * * * 28 R x 8 
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os 


. Paſſions, like elements, tho born to fight, 


Yet, mix d and ſoften d, in his work unite: 


Theſe 'tis enough to temper and employ ; 
But what compoſes Man, can Man deſtroy? 
:VaRIATIONS.. 
be ſoft reward the virtuous, or inviteam 
The fierce, the vicious puniſh or affright,  _ 
COMMENTARY. 


VER. 111. Paſſions, like elements, &c.] His ſecend argument 
againſt the Stoics (from Ver. 110 to 133.) is, that Paſſions 
go to the compoſition of a moral character, juſt as elementary 
particles go to the compoſition of an organized. body: There- 


fore, for Man to project the deſtruction of what compoſes 


his very Being, is the height of extravagance. Tis true, he 
tells us, that theſe Paſſions, which in their natural ſtate, like 
elements, are in perpetual jar, muſt be tempered, ſoftened, 
and united, in order to perfect the work of the great plaſtic 


Artiſt; who, in this office, employs Hutan Reaſon ; whoſe 
buſineſs it is to follow the road of Nature, and to obſerve the 


dictates of the Deity.;— Fallow her and God. The uſe and 
importance of this pretept.is evident: For in doing the firſt, 
ſhe will diſcover the abſurdity of attempting to eradicate the 


Paſſions"; in doing the ſecond, ſhe will learn how to makes 


them ſubſer vient to the,idtereſts of Virtue. 


, Px 
. e 


and deſtroyed, as the Stoics, and their followers, in all Re- 
feats fhis advice, - 

The action of the ft 
. © Reaſon ſtill uſe, to Re 
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ligions, fooliſhly attempted. For the reſt, he conſtantly 16 
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98 ESSAY oN MAN. Er. II. 


Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature's 6M 115 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of pain, 
Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin d, 


Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 120 
The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded ftrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our r life. 


* r 
1 77 * 


And when, in act, they ceaſe, in proſe, ric 
Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 

The whole employ of body and of wet 

All ſpread their charms, but charm not all ale; 
On diff rent ſenſes dif rent objects ſtrike ; 


eee ee 


VER. 123. Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes 7 Hs 
third argument againſt the Stoics (from Ver. 122 to 127.) is, 
that the Paſſions are a continual ſpur to the purſuit of Hap- 
pineſs; which, without theſe powerful inciters, we ſhould 
neglect ; and ſink into a ſenſclels- indolence. - Now Happineſs 
is the end of our creation; and this excitement, the means 
of Happineſs; therefore, theſe movers, the Paſſions, are the 
inſtruments of God, which he hath put into the hands of 
Reaſon to work withal. 4 

VER. 127. All ſpread their charms, c.] The Poet now 
proceeds in his ſubje& ; and this Iaſt obſervation leads him 
natutally to the diſcuſſion of his next principle. He ſhews 

then, that though all the Paſſions have their turn in fwaying 
the determinations of the mind, yet every Man hath one MAs- 
' TER PASSION that at length Ages or abſorbs all the reſt. 
"The fact he illuſtrates at large in his epiſtle to Lord Cobham. 
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br. u. ES8SAYONMAN ogg *'Þ 
Hence diff rent Paſſions more or leſs inflame, | 
As ſtrong or weak, the organs of the frame; 130 
And hence one MASTER Passton in the breaſt; 
Like Aaton's ſerpent, fwallows up the reſt. 
As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death; _ 


44 FLEE. $3 4 


7 COMMENTARY. 1 
Here (from Ver. 126 to 149.) he giveth us the Cavss of it. 
Thoſe Pleaſures ot Goods, which are the objects of the Paſ- 
ſons, affect the mind by ſtriking on the ſenſes; but, as 
through the formation of the organs of our frame, every man 
hath ſome one ſenſe 1 and more acute than others, the 
object which ſtrikes that ſtronger or acuter ſenſe, whatever it 
be, will be the object moſt deſired; and conſequently, the 
purſuit of that will be the ruling Paſſion. That the difference 
of force in this ruling Paſſion, ſhall, at firſt, 32 be very 
ſmall or even imperceptible; but Nature, Habit, Imagination, 
Wit, nay even Reaſon itſelf ſhall aſſiſt its growth, till it hath | 4 
at length drawn and converted every other into itſelf, All 1 
which is delivered in a ſtrain of Poetry ſo wonderfully ſub- 4) Wh 
lime, as ſuſpends, for a while, the ruling Paſſion in every | #11 8 
Reader, and engroſſes his whole Admiration. | _ 
This naturally leads the Poet to lament the weakneſs and 
inſufficiency of human Reaſon (from Ver. 148 to 161.) and 
the purpoſe he had in ſo doing, was plainly to intimate THe 
NECESSITY OF A MORE PERFECT DISPENSATION TO 
MANKIND,' | FR Ye , 


NO E 3. 


VER. 133. 4 Man, perhaps, c.] “ Antipater Sidonius 
* Poeta omnibus annis uno die natali tantum corripiebatur 


* 
1 5 


| « febre, & eo conſumptus eſt ſatis longa ſenefa.” Plin. l. 
| vi. N. H. This Antipater was in the times of Craſſus z and 
is celebrated for the quickneſs f his parts by Cicero, 


HA 


2x0 PBSSAY/'ON MAN, BB. N. 


The young diſcaſe, that muſt ſubdus at length, 
Grows with his Growth, and . with 
N his ſtrength: 2 hg 
So, caſt and mingl'd with his very frown,” 
The Mind's diſeaſe, i its RULING PASSION came; 
Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in ſoul: 140 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, * 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 
Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe; 145 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe; 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and power; 


As Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſow r. 


We, wretched ſubjects tho' to lawful ſway, 
In this weak queen, ſome fav rite * IO: I 29> 


58 NOTES. 

Ss F47. Reaſon 1telf, Cc. ] The poet, in ſome other 
of his epiſtles, gives examples of the doctrine and precepts 
' here delivered. Thus, in that Of the He 4 Riches, he has 
illuſtrated this truth in the character of Cotta 


« Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 
Vet was not Cotta void of wit or worth.'. .--: * 
What tho' (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) 
His kitchen vy d in coolneſs with. his grot ! 
a 21 Cotta liv d on pulſe, it was no mere 1 
han bramins, ſaints, ami ſages did before.“ 


vx. 149. We, wretched ſubjetts, Sc.] St. Paul kimfelf did 
not — to employ other arguments, when diſpoſed w ine 


2 
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Er. H. ESSAY ON MAN. rt 
Ah! if ſhe lend not arms, as well as rules, 
What can ſhe more than tell us we are fools ? 
Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to mend. 
A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend! 
Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuade 15 5 
The choice we make, or juſtify it made; 
Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along, _ 

She but removes weak Paſſions for the dong: 

So, when ſmall humours gather to a gout, | 

The doctor fancies he has driv'n them out. 160 
| Yes, Nature's road mult ever be „ 
derbe ue dne 


FF »% | 


amen 42 


Ves. 161. Let, Nature's road, er.] Now as it appears 
from the account here given of the ruling Paſſion and its cauſe, 
which reſults from the ſtructure of the organs, that it is the 
road of Nature, the Poet ſhews from Ver. 160 to 167, LO | 
this road is to be followed. So that the office of R | 
not to direct us what paſſion to exerciſe, but to alilt us us in 
RECTIPYING, and keeping within due bounds, that which 
Nature hath fo ſtrongly impreſſed ; becauſe | 


« A'mi pow'r the direction . 
wy 1 er 00 835 e to ſev ral ends. 
Nor E. 4. 


us * Nebel 18 of the uſcfuluefs' of CuriSta dire 
(Rom, vii.) But, it may be, the Poet finds a remedy in Na- 
TURAL RELIGION, Far from it. He here leaves Reaſon 
unrelieved- What is this, but an intimation that we ought 
to ſeek 8 that Religion, . which a 1 


to give it? 
H 3 


* 


10 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. U. 


Tis her's to rectify, not overthrow, = 
And treat this paſſion more as friend than foe: | 
A mightier Pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 165 
And ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral ends 
Like varying winds, by other paſſions toſt, 
This drives them conſtant to a certain coaſt. 


COMMENTARY. i 


VER. 167. Lite varying winds, c.] The Poet having 
proved that the ruling paſſion (ſince Nature hath given it us 
is not to be overthrown, but recti; the next inquiry wi 
be of what uſe the ruling paſſion is; for an uſe it muſt have, 
if reaſon be to treat it thus mildly. This uſe he ſhews us 


(from Ver. 165 to 197.) is twofgld, Natural and Moral. 


NoTESs. 


VER. 163. Tis her's to reflify, c.] The meaning of this 
precept is, That as the ruling Paſſion is implanted by Na- 
ture, it is Reaſon's office to regulate, direct, and reſtrain, 
but not to overthrow it. To reform the paſſion of Avarice, 
for inſtance, into a parſimonious diſpenſation of the public re- 
vennes : tg direct the paſſion of Love, whoſe object is worth 
and beauty, | | | 


the 2d d 7 ayaliv, as his maſter Plato adviſes ; and to 
reſtrain Spleen, to a contempt and hatred of Vice. This is 
what the Poet meant; and what every unprejudiced man 
could not but ſee he muſt needs mean, by RECTIFYING THE 
MASTER PASSiON, though he had not confined us to this 
ſenſe, in the reaſon he gives af his precept in theſe words: 


A mightier Pow'r the ſtrong direction 
i And ſev'ral Men impels to fſev'ral ends.“ 


For, What ends are they which God impels to, but the ends 
Mn e 


3 
414 


— 


Ee.ll: ESSAY ON MAN. 10 


Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe, ; 
Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the love of eaſe; ; 170 
Thro' life tis follow'd, even at life's expence ; | 
The merchant's toil, the ſage's indolence, 
The monk 's humility, the hero's pride, 
All, all alike, find reaſon on their ſide. 

Th' Eternal Art educing good from ill, 7 75 
Grafts on this Paſſion our beſt principle: 
'Tis thus the Mercury of Man is fix d, 
Strong grows the Virtue with his nature mix d; 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, | 


And in one int'reſt body acts FO mind. 180 


cou unsren r. 


1. Its Natural uſe is to conduct Men Reddily to one cer- 
tain end; who would otherwiſe be eternally fluctuating be- 
tween the equal. violence of various and di rdant 
driving them up and down at random; and, by that means, 


to enable them to promote the good of ſociety by making 
each a contributor to the. common ſtock ; 3 


Let power or knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe,” Ac. 
2. Its Moral uſe is to ingraft our ruling Virtue upon it; 


and by that means to enable us to promote our own good, 


by turning the exorbitancy of the ruling paſſion into i its neigh- 
bouring Virtue; 


6 See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ;” &c. 


The wiſdom of the divine Artiſt i is, as the Poet finel ly i= 3 


ſerves, very illuſtrious in this contrivance; for the mi 


body having now one common intereſt, the efforts Virtua 


will have their forge infakelyangmemted: 
6 Tis thus the Mercury,” 


"oy 


194 ESSAY: ON MAN; Ey. II. 


As fruits, ungrateful to the e. 
On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear; 
The ſureſt Virtues thus from Paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild Nature's vigour working at the root, 
What crops of wit and honeſty appear 183 
From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply; 5. 
Ev'n av'rice, prudence; floth, philoſophy ;_ ; 
Luſt, thro! ſome. certain ſtrainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 190 
Envy, to which th' ignoble mind's a ſlave, _ 
Is emulation i in the Jearn'd or brave; 
Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, 


. 88 what will grow on pride, or grow on ſhame. 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue neareſt to our vice ally d: 296 


VARIATIONS, 
4 Ver, 194 in the MS, 


How oft, with Paſſion, Virtue points her charms! 
I Then ſhines the Hero, then; the Patriot warms. 
Peleus' great Son, or Brutus, who had known,  * 
Had Lucrece been a Whore, or Helen none? 
But Virtues oppoſite to make agree, = 
That, Reaſon ! is thy taſæ; and worthy Thee. 75 
Hard taſk, cries Bihulus, and Reaſon weak. 
Make it a point, dear Marqueſs ! or a pique. 
Once, for a whim, ' perſuade yourſelf to paye'* 
A debt to Reaſon; like a debt at play. 28 
For right or wrong have mortals ſuffer'd more? * 
—— or for his Whare ? 7 


—— ls <a: - a. Ro 


2K DSSA NON MAN. © W 


Renchen to good from Ml 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 


The fiery ſoul abhorr d in Catiline, 


In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine: 200 
The ſame ambition can deſtroy or ſave, 
And makes a nenn .. knave. 
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wiiol far. denials Nature moſt controul ? _ 
His, who would fave a Sixpence or his Soul? 
Web for his health, a Chartreux for his Sin, 
|  Contend they not which ſooneſt ſhall grow thin ? 
What we reſolve, we can: but here's the fault, 
We ne er reſolve to do the thing we wn 


1 


- Vow: 197. Reaſon the byas, c.] But leſt it ſhould be ob- 
jetted that this account favours the doctrine of Neceſſity, and 
would inſinuate that men are only acted upon, in the pro- 
duction of good out of evil; the Poet teacheth (from Ver. 
196 to 203) that Man is a free agent, and hath it in his power 
2 turn the natural paſſions into virtues or into vices, — | 


« Reaſon the byas turns to good from ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will.” 

Secondly, if ĩt ſnould be objected, that tho' he ds, 
tell us ſome actions are beneficial and ſome hurtful, yet he 
could not call thoſe virtuous, nor theſe vicious, - becauſe,” as he 
hath deſcribed things, the motive appears to be only the gra- 


tification of ſome paſſion ; give me leave to anſwer for — 125 


that this would de miſtaking the t, which (to Ver. 
249 of this epiſtle) conſiders the s only with regard to 
Society, that is, with regard to their Nenn rather than their 
motives : That, however, it is his deſign to teach that actions 
are 3 virtuous and vicious; and though it be difficult to 


2 they having both the 
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106 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. I. 
This light and darkneſs in our chaos join'd, 
What ſhall divide ? The God within the mind. 
Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, 205 
In Man they join to ſome myſterious uſe ; 


COMMENTARY. 


ſame appearance, and both the ſame public effects, yet that 
they may be diſentangled. If it be aſked, by what means? 
_ He replies (from Ver. 202 to 205) by conſcience : and this is 
to the purpoſe; for it is a Man's own concern alone to know 
whether his virtue be pure and ſolid ; for what is it to other, - 
whether this virtue (while, as to them, the effect of it is the 
ſame) be real or imaginary? 4 
VER. 205. Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, Ne. ] But 
ſtill it will be ſaid, Why all this difficulty to diſtinguiſh true 
virtue from falſe? The Poet ſhews why (from Ver. 204 to 
211) That though indeed vice and virtue fo invade each 
. other's bounds, that ſometimes we [can ſcarce tell where one 
ends and the other begins, yet great purpoſes are ſerved 
thereby, no leſs than the perfecting the conſtitution of the 
Whole, as lights and ſhades, which run into one another in 
a well-wrought picture, make the harmony and ſpirit of the 
compoſition, But on this account to ſay there is neither 


NoTEs. 


VER..204. The God within the mind.) A Platonic phraſe 
for CONSCIENCE ; and here employed with great judgment 
and propriety. For Conſcience either ſignifies, ſpeculatively, 
the judgment we paſs of things upon whatever principles we 
chance to have; and then it is only Opinion, a unable 
judge and divider ; or elſe it ſignifies, practically, the appli- 
cation of the eternal rule of right (received by us as the law 

of God) to the regulation of our actions; and then it is pro- 
perly Conſcience, the God (or the law of God) within the 
mind, of power to divide the light from the darkneſs in this 
Chaos of the paſſions, * N 


Er. II. ESSAY ON MAN. 107 
Tho each by turns the other's bound invade, | 
As, in ome well · wrought picture, light and ſhade, 
And oft ſo mix, the diff rence is too nie 


Where ends the Virtue, or begins the Vice. 210 


Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, ſoften, and unite 
A thouſand ways, is there no black or white? 


Aſk your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 215 


'Tis to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain. 
Vice is a monſter of fo frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen ; 


COMMENTARY. A LNs 
vice nor virtue, the Poet ſhews (from Ver, 216 to 217) would 
be juſt as wiſe as to ſay, there is neither black nor white; 
becauſe the ſhade of that, and the light of this, often run into 
one another : 4 . 

„ Aſk your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 
«Tis to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain. 
This is an error of ſpeculation, which leads Men fo fooliſhly to 
conclude, that there is neither vice nor virtue. 
VER. 217. Vice is a monfler, &c.] There is another Error, 


an error of practice, which hath more general and hurtful 


effects; and is next conſidered (from Ver. 216 to 221,) It is 
this, that though, at the firſt aſpect, Vice be ſo horrible as 
to fright the beholder, yet, when by habit we are once grown 


familiar with her, we firſt ſuffer, and in time begin to loſe 


the memory of her nature; which neceſſarily implies an equal 
10rance in the nature of Virtue. Hence men conclude, that 
cre is neither one nor the other, ER 
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108 ESSAY ON MAN. 


| Yet ſeon too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then et 220 
But where th Extreme of Vice, was de er agreed: 
A where's the North ? * eu. ng on the 
Tweed; ;ß, : 

In naps Orcades; and call 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where 
No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 223 
But thinks his neighbour further gone chan he; 
Ev'n thoſe who dwell beneath its very woe, | 
Or never feel the rage, or never own.;-/ 
What happier-natures ſhrink at with affright, ö 
The hard inhabitant contends is * 230 


. 
e Ver 220, in the aſt Edition, followed theſe, 


A Cheat ! a Whore ! who ſtarts not at the name, 
In all the eee eee eee | 


After Ver. 226. in the MS. 


The Col'nel {wears the Agent is is a dog, 9 
The Sctiviner vows th' Attorney is a rogue. 
Againſt the Thief th' Attorney loud i | , 
For whoſe ten pound the wer twenty 7 pays. 

The Thief damns Judges, and the Knaves Sate; | 

«1 40 And dying, mourns (mail Villains hang's 4 . | | 


15 ä con Tan. 5 
rn 221. But there th Extreme of Vice, we). pot is 
N only that extreme of Vice which ſtands next to Virtue, 
which betrays us into theſe miſtakes. We are deceived tod 
as he ſhews'us, (from Ver: 220 to 23 Js dy dur obſervations 
concerning the other extreme: For from che extreme of 
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virtuous an@vicious ec ry an 
Few POR WON" 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe 3" © 
And ev'n'the beſt, by fits, wha icy dap - 


Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; | 11 


For, er eee 
Each individual ſeeks a ſev ral goal; | 
But HEAvEN' s great view is 2 und | chat the 
MLL 

That counter-works each folly and caprice 1 

That auer, thi effect of er Wan 5 as 


t 
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Vice being unſettled, Men conclude that Vice | il is only ; 


nominal. 

VER. 231. Virtuous and vicious PLP" "WR e There i is 
yet a third cauſe of this error of no Vice, wt irtue, compoſed 
of the other two, i. e. partly ſpeculative, and partly practical. 


And this alſo the Poet conſiders (from Ver. 2 a o to 239) ſhew-. . 


ing it ariſeth from the ĩmperfection of the beſt characters, and 
the inequality of all : whence it happens that no Man is ex- 
tremely virtuous or vicious; nor conſtant in the 


purſuit of either. Why it fo: happens, the Poet informs us, 


who with admirable ſagacity afligns the cauſe in this line: 
For, Vice or Virtue, 8E Lx directs it fill,” 2 


An adherence or regard to what is, in the ſenſe of the world, * 


man's own intereſt, I an extreme, in either, impoſiible. 
a 


Its effect in keeping man from the extreme of Virtue,. 


needs no explanation ; and in an ill Man, Self-intereſt ſhewing 
him the neceſſity of fome kind of. reputation, the procuring 


— 7 that, will neceſſarily keep bim from the ex- 
eme 

Ver, 229. That counter-wirks each folly and caprice 1. The 
mention of this principle, that Sel, = directs vice and virtue, 
ad its Oy which is, that 
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That, happy frailties to all ranks apply d; 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 
Fear to the ſtateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, 
To kings preſumption, and to crowds belief: 
That, Virtue's ends from Vanity can raiſe, - 245 
Which ſeeks no int'reſt, no reward but praiſe ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
Ihe joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind. 
Heav'n forming each on other to depend, 
A maſter, or a ſervant, or a friend, 250 
Bids each on other for aſſiſtance call, 


Till one Man's weakneſs grows the ſtrength of all. 


Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally 
The common int'reſt, or endear the tie. 


COMMENTARY. 
«© Each individual ſeeks a ſeveral goal,” 
leads the Author to obſerve N * 

That HRA v'x's great View is One, and that the Whole.” 
And this brings him naturally round again to his main ſubject, 
namely, God's producing good out of ill, which he proſecutes 
from Ver, 238 to 249. | | a+ | 

VER- 249. Heav'n forming each on other to depend,] I. Hi- 
therto the Poet hath been employed in diſcourſing of the uſe 
of the Paſſions, with regard to Society at large; and in free- 
ing his doctrine from objections: This is the fr? general di- 
viſion of the ſubje& of this epiſtle. | | 


N | 

VER. 253. Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer fill ally 
I e common int re, &c.] | : 
As theſe lines have been miſunderſtood, I ſhall give the rea · 
der their plain and obvious meaning. To theſe trailtics (ſays. 
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Ep. II. E884 10 


To theſe we owe true friendſhip, love fincere, 255 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here; 
Yet from the ſame we learn, in its decline, 


Thoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe inf'reſts to reſign ; 


Taught half by Reaſon, half by mere decay, - 


To welcome death, and calmly paſs away. 260 


Whate'er the Paſſion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not onewill change his neighbour with himſelf. 


COMMENTARY. 


IT. He comes now to ſhew (from Ver. 248 to 261) the uſe 
of theſe Paſſions, with regard to the more confined circle of 
our friends, relations, and acquaintance : and this is the ſe- 
cond general diviſion. | | 


VER. 261. Whate'er the Paſſun, &c.] III. The Poet having 


thus ſhewn the uſe of the Paſſions in Society, and in Domeſtic life, 
comes, in the laſt place, (from 260 to the end) to ſhew their 
uſe to the Individual, even in their illuſions; the imagin 
happineſs they preſent, helping to make the real miſeries of lie 
leſs inſupportable: And this is his third general diviſion : 


“ Opinion gilds with varying rays | 
« Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days,” &c. 


NOTES. 


he) we owe all che endearments of private life; yet, when 


we come to that age, which generally diſpoſes men to think 


more ſeriouſly of the true value of things, and conſequently of 
their proviſion for a future ſtate, the conſideration, that the 


grounds of thoſe joys, loves, and friendſhips, are wants, frail- 
ties, and paſſions, proves the beſt expedient to wean us from 
the world; a diſengagement ſo friendly to that proviſion we 
are now making for another ſtate. The obſervation is new, 


and would in any place be extremely beautiful, but has here 


an infinite grace and propriety, as it ſo well confirms, by an 
inſtance of great moment, the 2 theſis, That God makes 
1ll, at every flep, produfiive of Good, | 
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112 * ESSAWONMANS n. 
The fool is happy that he knows no more; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given, 20505 
The poor contents him with the care of Heav'n. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 
The ſot a hero, lunatic a king; © 
The ſtarving chemiſt in his golden views 


Supremely bleſt, the poet in his Muſe. + 270 


| COMMENTARY. 
One proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain; 
* And not a vanity'is giv'n in vain,” 
Which muſt needs vaſtly raiſe our idea of God's goodnels ; 
who hath not only provided more than a counterbalance of 
real happineſs to human miſeries, but hath even, in his infi- 
nite compaſſion, beſtowed on thoſe who were ſo fooliſh as not 
to have made this proviſion, an imaginary happineſs; that 
they may not be quite overborne with the load o human mi- 
feries. This is the Poet's great and noble thought; as ſtron 
and ſolid as it is new and ingenious: It teaches, that theſe 
illuſions are the faults and follies of Men, which they willfully 
fall into; and thereby deprive themſelves of much happineſs, 
and expoſe themſelves to equal miſery : but that till, God 
(according to his univerſal way of working) graciouſly turns 
theſe faults and follies ſo far to the advantage of his miſerable 
creatures, as to become the preſent ſolace and ſupport of their 
diltreſſes: | r | „ 
_ © —Tho' Man's a fool, yet God is wiſe. 


7 | + : N 0 TES. e 

* Ver. 270,—the poet in his Muſe.] The Author hav- 
ing faid, that no one would change his profeſſion or views 
for thoſe of another, intended to carry his obſervation fiilt 
further, and ſhew that men were unwilling to exchange 
their own acquirements even for thoſe of the ſame kind, 
confeſſedly larger, and influitely more” eminent, in anothbr- 
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Er. H. ESSAY ONMAN: © 173 
dee ſome ſtrange comfort ev ry ſtate attend, 
And pride beſtow'd on all, a common friend : 
See ſome fit paſſion ev'ry age ſupply, -- + 


Hope travels thro', nor quits us when we die. | 
Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 275 


Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a ſtraw: 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 
Alittle louder, but as empty quite: 1 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage, 
And beads and pray'r-books are the toys of age : 


Pleas'd with this bauble ſtill, as that before, 281 | 


Till tir'd he ſleeps, and Life's poor play is oer. 


Mean-while opinion gilds with varying rats 


Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 


Exch want of happineſs by Hope ſupply'd, 285 


And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride: 


| NoTEs. 
To this end he wrote, | wu 
What partly pleaſes, totally will ſhock : 
LI queſtion much, if To/and would be Locke.” 


But wanting another proper inſtance of this truth, he reſerved © 


the lines above for ſome following edition of this Eſſay. 
Ver. 280. And beads and pray r- boots are the toys of age.) A 
Satire on what is called in Popery the Opus operatum. As 


this is a deſcription of the circle of human life returning into 


itſelf by a ſecond child-hood, the Poet has with great ele- 


gance concluded his deſcription with the ſame image with 


which he ſet out Ind life's poor play is o'er. 2 5 
VER. 286. And each bacuity of Senſe by Pride :] An emi- 

* 3 Father Francis car in his Somme Theologique, 
VOL. III. | | : 
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114 PSSAY ON-MAN, Ee. n. 
Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy; 
In folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, joy ; 
One proſpect loſt, another ftill we gain; | 
And not a vanity is giv'n in vainz” 290 
Ev'n mean Self-love becomes, by force divine, 
The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine. 
See! and confeſs, one comfort ſtill muſt riſe; 
'Tis this, Tho' Man's a fool, yet Gop 18 WIS. 


NOT R Ss. 


has drawn a very charitable concluſion from this principle. 
% Selon la Juſtice” (ſays this equitable Divine) tout tra- 
% vail honnete doit ètre recompenſe de louange ou de fatis- 
4% faction Quand les bens eſprits font un ouvrage excellent, 
&« ils fon juſtement recompenſez par les ſuffrages du Public. 
« Qpand un pauvre eſprit travaille beaucoup, pour fair un 
% mauvais ouvrage, il n' eſt pas juſte ni raifonable, qui at- 
„ tende des lovanges publiques; car elles ne lui ſont pas 
des. Mais afin que ſes travaux ne demeurent pas ſans re- 
* campenſe, Dien lui donne une ſatisfaction perſonnelle, que per- 
& ſonne ne lui peut envier fans une injuſtice plus que barbare; 
te tout ainſi que Dieu, qui eſt juſte, donne de la ſatisfaction 
e aux Grenoũilles de leur chant, Autrement la blame public, 
Joint à leur méconteutement, ſeroit fuffiſaut pour ks te- 
« quire au deſeſpoig.” _ 5 
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Of the Nature and State of Man with reſpett ts 
5 Society. |, , 


I. THE whole Univerſe one ſyſtem of Society, Ver. 7, 
&c. Notbikg mudt wholly for itſelf, nor yet wholly 
for another, Ver. 27. The happineſs of Animals mu- 

tual, Ver. 49. II. Reaſon or Inſtinct operate alike to 

the good of each Individual, Ver. 79. Reaſon or In- 
fin operate alſo to Society, in all animals, Ver. 10g. 

III. How far Society carried by Inftin#, Ver. 115. 

How much farther by Reaſon, Ver. 148. IV. Of that - 

which is called the of Nature, Ver. 144. Rea- 

ſon inftrufted by Inftints in the Invention of Arts, Ver. 

166; and in tht Forms of Society, Ver. 176. V. 

Origin of Political Sotieties, Ver. 196. Origin of 

Monarchy, Ver. 207. Patriarchal Goveriitment, Ver. 

212, VI. Origin of true Religion and Government, - 

from the ſame principle, of Love, Ver. 231, &c. Ori- 
gin of Superſtition and Tyranny, from the ſame prin- 
ciple, of Fear, Ver. 237, &c. The Influence of Self- 
love operating to the focial and public Good, Ver. 266. 
Reſtoration of true Religion and Government on their 
frft principle, Ver. 2853. Mut Government, Ver. 
288. Vario Forms of each, and the trit end of all. 
Ver, 300, & C. e 
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* PIS TLE Im. 


. 3 'F 
I IEA then we reſt: « The Univerſal Caut | 


L = 1 
„ n 


VARIATIONS | 
Ven. 1, in ſeveral Edit. in 410. . 8 
en, Dulncſs, lem rde und Cafe,” Kc. 


COMMENTARY. 


We are note come to the third epiſtle of the Eſſay on Man. 
It having been ſhewn, in n the origin, uſe, and end 
of the Paſſions, in the ſecond epiſtle, that man hath ſocial as 
well as ſelfiſh paſſions, that doctrine naturally introduceth the 
third; which treats of man as a $0CIAL animal; and connects 
it with the ſecond, which conſidered him as an INDIVIDUAL. 
And as the coneluſion from the ſubje& of the firſt epiſtle 


5 made the introduction to the ſecapd, fo * ais, hal con · 
cluſion of the ſecond | 


„ (Ev'n mean Self-love FREY „ 
The ſcale to meaſure others wants by r 


maketh the introduction to the third, 
« Here then we reſt: The Univerſal Se 
“Acts to one end, but zéts by various laws. 4 


The reaſon of varieiy in thoſe laws, which tend to one and the 
ſame” end, the good of the Whole generally, is, becauſe the 
good of the | ad ividual is likewiſe to be provided for; both 
which together mate up the good of the Whole wniver/aly. 
And this is the cauſe. (as the Poet ſays elſewhere) that 


«> Each individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal,” 
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r un ESSAY ON MAN. 217 


f 
: 


In all the madneſs of ſuperfluous health, 


The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, 


| COMMENTARY. 1 


But of wana parks deer God hath made each need _ 
ance 


the aſſi | | 
On mutual wants built mutual happineſs.” 


of another; and ſlo 8 


2 s 


It was neceſſary to explain the two firſt lines, the better to 


ſee the pertinency and force of what followeth ( Ver. 2 


to 7.) where the Poet warns ſuch to take notice of this truth, 


whoſe circumſtances placing them in an imaginary ſtation of 
Independance, and a real ſtate of inſenſibility to mutual tbants 


(from whence general Happineſs reſults) make them but too 


apt to overlook the true ſyſtem of things; viz. men in full 
health and opulence. This caution was neceſſary with re- 

d. to Society; but till more neceſſary with regard to Re- 
igion : Therefore he eſpecially recommends the memory of 


it as well to Clergy as Lalty, when they preach or pray; be- 


cauſe the preacher, who doth not conſider the firſt Cauſe un- 
der this view, as a Being conſulting the good of the whole, 
muſt needs give a very unworthy idea of him; and the ſup- 


plicant, who prayeth as one not related to a whole, or as 


diſregarding the happineſs of it, will not only pray in vain, 


bur offend his Maker by an impious attempt to counter - work 


his diſpenſation. 


 Nores. = 


Vin. 3.— ſeperfiuout bealth,] Immoderate labour and im- 
ds K impairers of health + 


moderate ſtudy are equally the great 
They, whoſe ſtation ſets them above both, muſt needs have 
an abundance of health, which not being employed in the 


common ſervice, but waſted in Luxury, the Poet properly. 


calls ity. . 
| 88 of wealth, Becauſe wealth pretends 


virtues in their turns. 


to be wiſdom, wit, learning, honeſty, and, in ſhort, all the 
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tion, as being leaſt apt to forget, That God conſulis the 


118 ESSAY ON MAN. 
But moſt be preſent, if wie preach or pray. 


Look round our World; On the _ of 


Love 


Combining all ler and all Are 
See plaſtic Nature working to this end, | 
The ſingle atoms each to other 110 


COMMENTARY. 
Vrr. 7. Luk . our World, c.] 1547 he introduceth 
his ſyſtem, Tk human Sociability 1 7,8 12% ewing it to 
be the diftate of the Creator ; and that Mag, in t is, Aid but 


follow the example of general Natute, which is vnited in 90e 
cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence. * 
VER. g. See plaſtic Nature working to this 120 This he 


proveth, 5, (from Ver. 8 10 13) on the noble theory of At- 


Norts,” PET 
VER. 3, 4, 5, 6. M. Dy Reſnel not ſeeing into the admi- 


rable pyrpole of the caution, contained in theſe four * | 


hath quite dropt the moſt material circymſtances eo 
the laſt of them; and, what is worſe, for the ſake 1 5 


antitheſis, hath deſtroyed the whole propriety of the thought 
in the two firſt: and ſo between both, hath Iſt his Autho 


neither ſenſe nor ſyſtem, © 
Dans le ſein du bonheur, on de Faduerfute,” 


Now of all men, thoſe in adverſity have leaſt of this cay 


the whole, nd ovides for it procuring — bop 15 For 
means of mutual wants; - becauſe thoſe who yet retain 
ſmart of any freſ> calamity, are moſt compaſſionate to others. 
—— under diſtreſſes, and moſt prompt and ready to re- 
them. 


VEB. 95 See p. Plc Nature, 649 M. Du Refael miſ- 
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Attract, attracted to; the bert in place 
e 
See Matter next, with various life endu d. 
Preſs to one centre ſtill, the gen ral Good. 


SES. | COMMENTARY. | 
traction, from the cxconomy of the material world; W 
there is a general conſpitacy in all the particles of Matter to 
work for one end; the uſe, beauty, and harmony of the 
whole maſs. 

VzR. 13. See Matter next, &c.) The ſecond argument 
(from Ver, 4 to 27) is taken from A vegetable and animal 
world ; whoſe Beings ſerve mutually for the production, ſup- 

„and ſuſtentation of each other. 
| Bu this part of the argument, in which the Poet tells us, 
that God | 
© Connects ack bei teſt with the leaſt; 
Made Beaſt in aid an, and Mag of Beaſt; 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving” —- 
_ awaking the old pride of his deten who cannot 
— foal be r VG AG 


N 


took this deſcription of the preſervation of 61 . 
Univerſe, by the equality of attractſon, for a deſcription of its 
creation ; and fo ada ah 
% Vai du ſain du Cham eclater la lumiere, 

« CT okay a rowdy TY | 
This deſtroys the Poet's fine analogical argument, by which 
he proves fromthe — — | 
that man, while he ſeeks Society, and thereby promotes the 
good of his ſpecies, co-operates with God's general dilpenſa+ 
tion ; whereas the che circumſtance of a creation proves nothing | 
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6 parts, is as neceſſarj as at 
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120 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. In. 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain, "475 


See life diſſolving vegetate again: 


FE 


All forms that periſh other forms 4 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, -and die) 


Like bubbles on the ſea of Matter born, 


They riſe, they break, and to that ſea return. 20 
Nothing is foreign ; Parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extendin 'g, all- e Soul 


. Seu nt rA r. 


. he takes this occaſion again to humble them (from 


Ver. 26 to 49.) by the ſame kind of argument he had ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully em ite hat in the firſt epiſtle, and which the comment 
on that © hath conſidered at large. 


NOT B83. 


quality fo 8 and univerſally conferred upon it, called At- 
tration, To expreſs the firſt part of this thought, our Au- 
thor ſays form'd; and to expreſs the latter, impell d. 
VER. 19, 20. Like bubbles, &c.) M. Du Reſnel tranſlates 
theſe two lines thus, | 
« Sort du neant y rintre, et reparoit a au jour.” 

He is here, indeed, conſiſtently wrong: for having (as we 
ſaid) miſtaken the Poet's account of the preſervation of Mat- 
ter for the creation of it, he commits the very fame miſtake 
with regard to the vegetable and animal ſyſtems ; and fo talks 
now, though with the lateſt, of the production of things out of 
nothing. Indeed, by his ſpeaking their returning into no- 
thing, he has ſubjected his Author to M. Du Crouſaz's cen- 
ſure. Mr. Pope deſcends to the moſt vulg 6 . 
„ when he tells us that each being returns Io no : the Vul- 
cc gar think that what dilappears p annihilated,” * "Ne. Comm. 


p. 221. 


Ver. 22. One all extending, all-preſerving Soul] Which, in 
the language of Sir I ſaac Newton, is, Deus omnipreſens 


r 


— 


Eb. II. ESSAY ON MAN. 121 
Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt; 
All ſerv d, all ſerving: nothing ſtands alone; 27 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 
Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy paſtime; thy attite, thy food? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, EIS 
For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry lawn: 1 30 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and ſings? | 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings.. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? - 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. 
The bounding ſeed you pompouſly beſtride, 35 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain? 
The birds of Heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full hatveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving ſteer: 40 
The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. 


| NOTES. 

— ſubſtantia fobliſtere' nos. pore,” New: 
"oa Coming ith the aft ;] As acting more ſtrongly 

ER reate wit z; SA more _ 
and im tely in beaſts, whoſe inſtinct ng 
ternal reaſon; which made an old ſchool-man 
elegance, Deus eſt anima brutorum: 
22 — aAta 
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122 ESSAT ON MAN. Es. n. Er. 
Know, Nature's children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm d a bear. 
While Man exclaims, “See all things for my 


« ale wo 9 2 ene 45 nit! 
« See man for mine!” replies a pamper d goof: 
And juſt as ſhort of reaſon he muſt fall, 


Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 
Grant that the pow'rful ſtill the weak controul; 
Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the whole: 50 


| | ſerve al 
5 VaRrIATIONS. wh 
After Ver. 46. in the former Edition, ould | 


What care to tend, to lodge, to cram, to treat him! 
All this he knew; but not that twas to cat him. 


As far as Gooſe could judge, he reafon'd right; 7 
But as to Man, miſtook the matter quite. gut Na 

ö ; COMMENTA R Y. — 
Ver. 49. Grant that the pow'rful fill the weak controul;] he fut 
However, his adverſaries, loth to give up the queſtion, vill ore tc 
reaſon upon the matter; and we are now to ſuppoſe them ob- tate 
jecting againſt Providence in this manner. We grant, ſay rally 
they, that in the irrational, as in the. inanimate creation, all ng, Þ 
is ſerved, and all is {erving : But, with regard to Man, the ardinat 
8 CONE | 1 (ence z 

* | Norss. . dan ſyt 
VER. 45. See all things for my uſe{] On the contrary, the hole q 
wiſe man hath ſaid, The Lord hath made ol! things for bmfelf, n in 
Prov. xvi. 4. ; | : paced 
VER. 50. Be Man the Mit and Tyrant of the whole i} Al- lt, ar 
luding to the witty ſyſtem of that Philoſopher, which made WW" bt 
Animals mere Machines, inſeaſible of pain or pleaſure ; and Nor! 
fo encouraged Men in the exerciſe of that Tyranny aver theis ide 
4 


fellow . creatures, conſequent on ſuch a pringiple. 


"4 
/ 


0 another creature's dan and woes. 0 
day, will che falcon, ſtooping from above, * 


Smit et her varying panes, ſe the dove? 


n exe” 


aſe is different; he ſtandeth fingle. For his — 857 bath en- 
joved him both with power nd — are 10 make 
il things ſerve him; and his elf-loye, of you vs s 
ugly provided for him, dh in 

lrve apy 95 here your g theary is ws bv 1 — 
lies the Poet er. 48 to 79.) I grant that Man, in- 
iced, . be — Wit apd Tyrant of the 5 and 
would ſhake of 


2 that chain of love, 3 
* Combining all below and all above: “ 


Bat Nature, even by the rery git of Reaſon, checks this ty- 
rant. For Reaſon endowing 1 ability of _ 
ether the of the wi conjectutes a 
e 3 a 1222 making him apprehenſive of 
nore to r 1p Io oro 


1 {tate of ſuffe And the habitnal, na- 
rally aloe, Me > ll 12 Wat of ſuffer- 
ng. Now as brutes have 4 Man's Reaſon, nor his in- 

adinate Self- love, to draw them from the ſyſtem of beneſi⸗ 


tan ſympathy of another's miſery : By which paſſion, we ſee, 
tioſe qualities, in Man, balance one . and fo retaja 


lin in that [orderly connexion, in which Providence hath 
paced its. whole creation. But this is not all; Man's inte- 


* ſyſtem of beneficence, by abliging him to provide for the 
ipport of other animals; and though it be, for the moſt 
jt, only to devour them with the greater guſt, yet this does 


e ee eee of Gs qalmaly fo preſerved, to 


Er. HE BSS AN D MAN 143 


(ence z ſo they wanted not. and therefore have not, · this hu- 


teſt, amuſement, vanity, and luxury, tie him Nill cloſer to 


124 ESSAY ON MAN. Be. Il 


Admires che jay Ges ine gilded wing 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela ned 41 

Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; Its o 
For ſome his Int'reſt prompts him to provide, 
For more his Pleaſure, yet for more his Pride; 60 Kne 
All feed on one vain Patron, and enjoy To 
Th' extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. An 
That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He faves from famine, from the ſavage ſaves; 
"Nay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 6; 
And, till he ends the being, makes it bleſt; 
| Which ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 

Than favour'd Man by touch etherial ſlain. 
The creature had his feaſt of life before; 
Thou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is o'er! 70 
To each unthinking being, Heav'n a friend, 
Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge of its end: 
To Man imparts it, but with ſuch a view 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 


cou AA. 


* Providence hath not imparted the uſcleſs knowledge of 


their end. From all which it a amm 
uniform and perfect. WM 


NOT S. 
Ver, 68. Than favour'd Man, &c.] Several of the andi 
ents, and many of the Orientals ſince, eſteemed thoſe who | 


were ſtruck by agg, * as ſacred perſons, and the ** 
favourites of Heaven. P. 


u. r Ess AN O , A, 
„ weben conceal, and oremore the fen. 75 


Death ſtill draws nearer, never ſeeming near. 

| Great ſtanding miracle l that Heav'n aſſign d 

Its only thinking thing this turn of mige. 
II. Whether with Reaſon or with Inſtinct bleſt, 


To bliſs alike by that direction tend, 8 
And find the means proportion'd to their end. 


' COMMENTARY. 


V᷑æx. 79. Whether with Reaſon, &c.] But even to this as 
2 caviller would till object, we muſt ſuppoſe he does fo.— 
Admit (ſays he) that Nature hath endowed all animals, whe- 
ther human or brutal, with ſuch faculties as admirably fit 


hath not Nature neglected to provide for the private good of 


ſuppoſe, it was on this excluſive conſideration, that ſhe kept 
back from brutes the gift of Reaſon (ſo neceſſary a means of 


Man, where there is occaſion for all the complicated contriv- 
ance you have deſcribed above, to make the effects of his 
Paſſions counter-work the immediate powers of his Reaſon, 
in order to keep him ſubſervient to the general ſyſtem; Rea- 
ſon, we ſay, naturally tendeth to draw Beings into a private, 
independent ſyſtem. - This the Poet anſwers, by ſhewing 
(from Ver. 78 to 109.) that the happineſs of animal and that 
of human life are widely different : The happineſs of human 
life conſiſting in the im t of the mind, can be pro · 
cured by Reaſon only ; but the happineſs of animal life con- 
liſting in the gratifications of ſenſe, is beſt promoted by In- 
ſink. And, with d to the regular and conſtant opera- 
tion of each; in that, Inſtinct hath plainly the advantage; for 
bere God Ae immotignclys Wire en ane trough 


Know, all enjoy that pow'r which ſuits them beſt; 


EN WL het. 
8 
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them to promote the general good: yet, in its care for this, 
the individual? We have cauſe to think ſhe hath; and we 
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private happineſs) becauſe Reaſon, as we find in the caſe of 
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466 FESSAY ON MAN: him 


Say, where full fifth is th! unerring gude, 
What Pope or Countif eim thiy feed Bede 7 
Reaſort, However able, cool at Beſt, 85 
Cares not for fervice, ot beat ſerves uten prefl 


Stays til we cafl, and ther not oftem neur; 
Bur honeft Inſtinct comes a volunteer, 


gure never to &er-fhoot, hut juſt to Hit; 
White ſtill tor wide or ſhort is fumatt Wit; 90 
Sure by quick Nature happineſs to gain, 
Which heavier Reafon labours at in vain. 
This too ferves always, Reaſon never long; 
One mult go right, the other may go wrong, 
See thert the acking and cormpariug pow'rs 9; 
One in their nature, which are two in Ours; 
And Reaſon raife o'er Inftin& as you can, 

In this tis God directe, in that tis Man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To ſfium their poiſon, and to chuſe their food? 00 
Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to wirhſtand, 


| Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand ? 


Who made the fpider parallels defign, 


Sure as De-moivre, without rule or line? 


i 


VaRkis TIONS. 
Alter Ver. 4. in this MS; | | 


While Man, with Fu viewy of b 
Confounded by the aff of kn 23 
Too weak to chuſe, yet chuſing ſtill in haſte, 


One moment gives the — and diſtaſte. 


Be. ME. BSSAY/ON MAN. ö 


Who bid the ftork, Columbus Ile, explore T0g 
Heay'ns not his own, and ne unknown 
Who calls the council, RT Ren 
Whoforms the phalanx, and who pointsthe way? 


III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 


Its proper bliſs, and ſets its proper bounds: 110 
But as he fram d the Whole, the Whole to bleſs, 
On mutual Wants built mutual Happineſs: 
So from the firſt, eternal O DHR ran. 
And creature link d to creature, man to man. 

Whate'er of life all quick'ning zther keeps, 115 


Or breathes thro' air, or ſhoots beneath the deeps, | 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver: 109. God, in the nature of each being, &c.) The Au- 
thor now cometh to-the main ſubject᷑ of his epiſtle, the proof of 


Man's SeCPaBILITY, from the two general ſocieties compoſed 


by him; the natural; ſubject to paternal authority; and the 
Arat. This he hath the ads 


vil, ſubje& to that of a 
refs tor dae from what had preceded, in fo eaſy and 
natural a manner, as ſheweth him to have the art of giving alt 
wy to the dryneſs and ſeverity of 1 as well as wit 

and depth of Reaſon. he philoſophic na- 


ture of 4 requiring he ſhould = by what means 


thoſe Societies were introduced, this affords him an opportu- 


 lity of fliding n and cafily from the preliminaries intoy 


method, which we. 00 0 only i in the compoſitions of great 
writers. For having though to a different pur 


poſe, deſcribed — —— — belli Aang to attain the hap- 


pineſs of the /ndividua/, he ſpeaking of Inſtin&+- 
vi x erica both ip that a 10 the Lid (om Ver 
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v8 ESSAY ON MAN. Br. 11. 


The vital flame, and ſwells the genial ſeeds., 


Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
Or wing the ſky, or roll along the flood, 120 
Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 

Each ſex deſires alike, till two are one. 

Nor ends the pleaſure with the fierce embrace ! 
They love themſelves, a third time, in their race. 
Thus beaſt and bird their common charge attend, 
The. mothers nurſe it, and the ſires defend ; 126 


The young diſmiſs'd to wander earth or air, 


There ſtops the Inſtinct, and there ends the care; 
The link diffolves, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 
Another love ſucceeds, another race. 130 


COMMENTARY. 


108 to 147.) to illuſtrate the original of Society, He ſheweth, 


that though, as he had before obſerved, God had founded 


the proper bliſs of each creature in the nature of its own ex- 


iſtence ; yet theſe not being independent individuals, but parts 
of a Whole, God, to bless that Whole, built mutual happi- 
neſs on mutual wants: Now, for the ſupply of mutual wants, 
creatures muſt neceſſarily come together: which is the firſt 
ground of Society amongſt Men. He then proceeds to that 
called natural, ſubject to paternal authority, and ariſing from 
the union of the two ſexes; deſcribes the imperfect image of it 
in brutes; then explains it at large in all its cauſes and effects. 
And laſtly ſhews, that, as in fa#?, like mere animal Society, it 


is founded and preſerved by mutual wants, the ſupplial of 


which cauſeth mutual happineſs ; ſo is it likewiſe in right, as 
a rational Society, by equity, gratitude; and the obſervance of 
the relation of things in general, 


Ep. II. Es8 AY ON MAN. 149 
A longer « care Man's helpleſs kind demands: 
That longer care contracts more laſting bande: 
Reflection, Reaſon, ſtill the ties improve, 
At once extend the int'reſt, and the love; 
With choice we fix, with ſympathy we burn; | 
Each Virtue in each Paſſion takes its turn; 136 
And ſtill new needs, new helps, new habits riſe; 
That graft henevolence on charities. | | 
Still as one brood, and as another roſe, 
Theſe nat'ral love maintain'd, habitual thoſe: 140 
The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect Man, 
Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began : 
Mem' ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage, 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age ; 
While pleaſure, gratitude, and hope, combin d, 
Still ſpread the int'reft, and preſery'd the kind. x46 
IV. Nor think, in NATURE'S STATE they 
blindly trod; _ 
The State of Nature was the reign of God: 


Co Ax. 


Ven. t47. Nor think in Nature's fate they blindly fred 1 But 
the Atheiſt and Hobbiſt, againſt whom Mr. Pope argaeth, 
deny the principle of Right, of of natural Juſtice, before the 
mente of civil compact; which, 4 „gave being to 

And accordingly have had the effrontery publicly to 
4 that a fete, of Nature was a flate 4 nf HY This IP 
ſubverteth the Poet's natural Society : 
account of that ſtate, he uu tags to. e _ ray of 
it by overthrowing 0 * of no natural Juſ* 


 Vot. III. | K 


13% ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. II. 


- 


Self-love and Social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of Man. 150 
Pride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid; 
Man walk'd with beaſt, joint-tenantof the ſhade; 


The ſame his table, and the fame his bed; 


No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 
In the ſame temple, the reſounding wood, 155 


All vocal beings hymn' d their equal God: 


COMMENTARY. 


tice; which he doth (from Ver. 146 to 169) by ſhewing, in a 
fine deſcription of the ſlate of Ianocence, as reprefented in 
Scripture, that a ſlate of Nature was ſo far from being with- 
out natural Juſtice, that it was, at firft, the reign God, 


where Right and Fruth univerſally prevailed. 


; Nor E 32. 
Ver. 152. Man walt'd with beaft, j in tenont of the Node; 


The Poet fill takes his imagery from Platonic ideas, for the 


reaſon given above. Plato had faid, from old tradition, that, 
during the Golden age, and under the ceign of Saturn, the 
primitive language then in uſe was common to man and beaſts, 
Moral Inſtructors took advantage of the popular ſenſe of this 
tradition, to convey their -precepts under thoſe-fables which 
give ſpeech to the whole brute creation. The Naturaliſts 
vaderſtood the tradition in the contrary ſenſe, to ſignify, that, 
in the firſt ages, Men uſed igarticulate ſounds, like beaſts, 
to, expreſs their wants and ſenſations; and that it was. by flow 
degrees they came to the uſe of ſpeech. This coe Was 
N held by Lucretius, Diodorus Sic. and Gregory of 


plained by 2 ſublime paſſage of the Plalmilt, who, calling te 


vw > S 


VF WV 


F x WY 0". IT" F  " 


Er. m. "ESSAY ON MAN. 155 


The thrine wich gore unſtain'd, with gold ur un- 


dreſt, 
Unbrib'd, unbloody, ſtood the blamelef prieft: 


1 


El Kos ak; : 
mind the ag of Ince 1d ll ofthe gre ue 
th | 
* % Chalns of Love | 


„ Combining all below, and all above, 
« Which to one point, and to one centre bring 
„% BeasT, MAx, or ANGEL, Servant, Lord, or King ;” 


breaks ont into this rapturous and divine apoſtrophe, to call 
back the devious Creation to its priſtine rectitude; that 

ſtate our author deſcribes above, Praiſe the Lord, all an- 
« gels; praiſe him, all ye hoſts. Praiſe ye him, 2 and 
„moon; praiſe him, all ye ſtars of light. Let them praiſe 


« the name of the Lord, for he commanded, and they were 


created. Praiſe the Lord, from the earth, ye dragons, . 


« and all deeps; fire and hail, ſnow and vapour, ſtormy 
« wind fulfilling his word: Mountains and all hills, fruitful 


_ trees and all cedars : Beafts and all cattle, . prin 


« and flying fowl: Kings of the earth, and all 
and all judges of the earth. Let them praiſ: 

„the Lord; — — — 
« above the earth and heaven.” Pal. cxlviii, | 
VuR. 158. Unbrib'd, unbloody, &c.] i. e. the ſtate deſcribed 

from Ver. 262 to 209, was not yet arrived. | 


« Then fared ſeem'd th' etherial vault no more; 3 

<« Altars grew marble then, and reek d with gore: 

« Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food; | 
Next his grim Idol ſmear'd with human blood; _ 
« With Heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world below, 
« And play'd the God an Engine on his foe.” wo 


For then, when Superſtition was- become ſo extreme 45 to 
bribe the Gods with human facrifices ; Tyranny became ne- 
ceſlitated to woo the prieſt-for a favourable anſwer. - 


Vor. III. ""N 


- | 


132 "ESSAY ON MAN. Er. ui. 
Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, 8 
And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare. 160 


Ah! how unlike the man of times to come! 


Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 
Who, foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 
Murders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 


But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 16; 


And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds; 


Norxs. . 


> Van, x 9. Heav'n's attribute, c.] The Poet ſuppoſeth 


the truth of the Scripture account, that Man was created Lord 
of this inferior world (Ep. i. Ver. 230.) 


„ SubjeCted theſe to thoſe, and all to thee.” 


What hath miſled ſome to imagine that our Author hath here 
fallen into a contradiction, was, I ſuppoſe, ſuch paſſages as 
'theſe, A/e for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, &c, And a- 
gain, Has God, thou fool ! work'd ſolely for thy goed, c. But, 
in truth, this is ſo far from contradicting what he had ſaid of 


Man's prerogative, that it greatly confirms it, and the Scrip- 


ture account concerning it. And becauſe the licentious man- 


ner in which this ſubject has been treated, has made ſome 


readers jealous and miſtruſtful of the Author's ſober mean- 
ing, I ſhall eadeavour to explain it. Scripture ſays, that 
Man was made lord of this ſablunary world: But intoxicated 
with Pride, the common effect of ſovereignty, he erected 


himſelf, like little partial monarchs, into a tyrant, And as 


tyranny conſiſts in ſuppoſing all made for the uſe of one; he 
took thoſe freedoms with all, which are the conſequence of 
ſuch a principle. He ſoon began to conſider the whole ani- 
mal creation as his ſlaves rather than his ſubjects : as created 


for no uſe of their own, but for his uſe only; and therefore 


treated them with the utmoſt cruelty : And not fo content, 
to add inſult to his cruelty, he endeavoured to philoſophize 


11 nad © a-c@  ÞmvaA£wacs  __ aac & .  o  . 
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br. . ESSAY ON MAN: 133 


The Fury-paſſions from that blood began, 
And turn d on Man a fiercer ſavage, Man. 
See him from Nature riſing flow to Art! 


To copy Inſtin& then was Reaſon's part; 170 


COMMENTARY. r 
VeR. 169. See him from Nature riſing ſinu to Art !] Strict 


method (in which, by this time, the reader finds the Poet to 
be more converſant, than ſome were aware of) leads him 


next to ſpeak of that Society, which ſucceeded the Natural, 


namely the Civil, He firſt explains (from Ver. 168 to 199.) - 
the intermediate means which led Mankind from natural to 


civil Society. Theſe were the invention and improvement of 


Arts. For while men lived in a mere ſtate of Nature there 


was no need of any other government than the Paternal ; but 


when Arts were found out and improved, then that more 


perfect form, under the direction of a Magiſtrate, became ne- 


ceſſary: And for theſe reaſons; firſt, to bring thoſe Arts, al- 


ready found, to perfection: and, ſecondly, to ſecure the 
product of them to their rightful proprietors. The Poet, 
therefore, comes now, as we ſay, to the invention of Arts; 
but being always intent on the great end for which he wrote 
bis Eſſay, namely to mortify that Pride which occaſions all 
the impious complaints againſt Providence; he ſpeaks of theſe 
inventions as only leſſons learnt of mere animals guided by in- 


ſtint; and thus, at the ſame time, gives a new. inſtance f 


| Nor n 8. | 


himſelf into an opinion that theſe animals ere mere ma- 


chines, inſenſible of pain or pleaſure. Thus Man affected to 
be the Wit as well as Tyrant of the Whole: So that it became 
one who adhered to the Scripture-account of Man's domini- 
on, to reprove this abuſe of it, and to ſhew that' ' = 


* Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, | | 
And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare.” 
„„ ng 
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134 | ESSAY ON MAN: BM Ill. 


Thus then to Man the voice of Nature fpake— 
cc * from the Creatures e 


COMMENTARY. 


the wonderful Providence of God, who bath contidded to 

teach mankind in a way, not only proper to humble human 

pride, but to raiſe our idea of divine wifdom to the higheſt 

pitch. This he does in a pro/opype'a the maſt ſublime that 

ever entered into the human imagination: | 
Thus then to Man the voice of Nature fpake : 

* Go, from the creatures thy inſtructions take, &c. 


And for thoſe Arts were Inſtinct could afford, 
* eee or as Gods ador'd.” 


NoTgs. 
Vas. 378. ge Mean the woite of Nature hl 
N C 
M. Du Reſnel has tranllated the lines thus, 


La Nature indign alors ſe fit entendre; 
« Va, malbeureus mortel, va, lui dit elle, apprendre.” 


One would wonder what ſhould. make the Tranſlator repre- 
fent Nature in ſuch a paſſion with man, and calling him names, 
at a time when Mr. Pope ſuppoſed her in her beſt good hu- 
mour. But what led im into this blunder was another as 


grofs. His Author having deſcribed the State of e 
which ends at theſe lines, 


4. Heav'a's attribute was Univerſal Care, 
* And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare.” 


turns from th:ſe times, to a view of theſe latter ages, and 


breaks out into this tender and humane n 


& Ah! how unlike the man of times fo. rome, 
Of half that live the Butcher and the Tomb,” &c. 


Vnluckily, M. Du Reſnel took this man of times ta come for 


the corrupter of that fir? age; and'ſo-imagined the Poet had 
introduced NATURE 2 to * things light; he then ſup · 


0 


Er. III. ESSAY ON MAN. 135 
« Learn from the birds what food the thickets 
« Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 173 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to 
% weaves e n f GTP 0. 
« Learn of the little Nautilus to ſail, 
*« Spread the thin var; and catch the driving gale. 


Con uE NTA AV. 


The delicacy of the Poet's addreſs in the firſt part of the laſt 


line, is very remarkable. In this paragraph he hath given an 
account of thoſe intermediate means, which led Men from 
natural to civil Society, that is to ſay, the invention and im- 
provement of Arts. Now here, on his concluſion of this ac- 
count, and his entry upon the deſcription of civil Society it- 
ſelf, he connects the two parts the moſt gracefully that can be 
conceived, by this true hiſtorical circumſtance, that it was 
the invention of tho/e Arts which raiſed to the Magiſtracy, in - 
this new Society formed for the perfecting of them. 15 


| | NoTHs wn. < 
poſed; of courſe ſhe was to be very angry; and not finding 
the Author had repreſented her in any great Emotion, he 

VER, 173, Learn from the birds, &c. ] It is a caution com- 
monly practiſed amongſt Navigators, when thrown upon 4 
deſert coaſt, and in want of refreſhments, to obſerve what 
fruits have been touched by the Birds: and to veritare on 


| theſe without further heſitation. P. 


VER. 174. Learn from the beaſts, c.] See Pliny's Nat. 
Hip. 1. vii. c. 27, where ſeveral inſtances are given of Ani- 
mals diſcovering the mediciual efficacy of herbs, by their own 
uſe of them; and pointing ot to ſome operations in the art of 
healing, by their own practice. | 


VER. 175. Learn of the little Nautilus, &c.) Oppian Ha- 


leut. Ib. i. deſcribes this fiſh in the following manner: 


K 4 


a >» 
2 3 > er" a Pars, : 
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136 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. HI. 
Wh Here too all forms of ſocial union find 
« And hence let Reaſon, late, inſtru Mankind: 


« Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee; 181 
16 There towns aerial on the waving tree. 

« Learn cach ſmall People's genius, policies, 
40 The Ants' republic, and the realm of Bees; 
« How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 
And Anarchy without confuſion know; 186 


„And theſe for ever, tho' a Monarch reign, 


** Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain, 


«© Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 


* Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fix d as Fate. 190 
* In yain thy Reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 


F And right, too rigid, harden into wrong, | 


Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too 


* ſtrong. 
* Yet go! and thus Oer all the creatures ſway, 
Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obey ; 196 
And for thoſe Arts mere Inſtinct could afford, 
Be crownꝰ d as Monarchs, or as Gods ador d.“ 


VARIATIONS 


Van. 19 97: in the firſt Editions, 
Who for thoſe Arts they learn'd of Bra before, ä 
As Kings ſhall crown them, or as Gods adore' 


NOTES. 


6 They ſwim on the ſurface of the ſea, on the back of their 
£© ſhells, which exactly reſemble the hulk of a ſhip; they raiſe 
ti twofeet like maſts, and extend a membrane between, which 


A .FNq6; a Ew 


4s 


Er. 1. | ES8AYON MAN. pe” 


* Great Nature ſpoke; o rvar ay, 
Cities were built, Societies werè made: 200 
Here roſe one little ſtate; another neer 
Grew by like means, and join'd, der Je or fu 
Did here the trees with ruddier burthens bend, 
And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſcend? | 
What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 
And he return d a friend, who came a foe. 


7 


| vA re | 
VER. 201, Here roſe one little flate, Ec. Io the MS. thus, 
The Neighbours leagu'd to guard their n . 
And Love was Nature's dictate, Murder, not. 
For want alone each animal contends; 

Tigers with Tigers, that remov'd, are friends. 
Plain Nature's wants the common mother crown'd, 
She pour'd her acorns, herbs, and ſtreams Around. 
No Treaſure then for rapine to invade; 

What need to fight for ſyn-ſhine, or for ſhade? - 

And half the cauſe of conteſt was remov'd, 

When beauty could be kind to all who lov'd, 


COMMENTARY. 


Vzr, 199. Great Nature ſpoke ;] After all this — 
preparation, the Poet ſhews (from (kon Ves 198 to 209) how ci- 


vil Tg followed, and the r it produced. 


Nor ESG. 


fe frees tt the other two feet they employ as cars at the 
* ſide. They are uſually ſeen in the Mediterranean.” P. 
A... 199—ebſervant Men obey'd;] The epithet is beauti- 
ful, as ſignifying. both obedience to the voice of Nature, and 
attention to the leſſons of the animal creation. —But M. FAbbe, 
who has a ſtrange fatality of contradicting his original, when- 
ever he — to paraphraſe (as he calls it) the ſenſe, turns 


« an nyt bod 


Es ds Þ Homme feroce enchaing — 


138 


Converſe and Love mankind might ſtrongly draw, 
Thus States werd form'dy the nite of King un 


known, 
Till common int'reſt plac'd e 210 
Tas VII rut onLY (er in arts of arms, 


a ee gerte p eie 


l 


VR. 209. Thus States were form d;] Having thus explain 
ed the , S- of Civil Society, he ſhews us next (from Ver. 
269 to 215.) that to this Society a civil magiſtrats ptoperly ſo 
called, did belong: And this in confutation of that idle hy- 
potheſis, which pretends that God n the Fogal title 


_ Norts.. 


Chaintd up the of ſavage Man; and (6 contradicts the 
Author's whote of benevolence : aud goes over to the 
Atheiſt's; who ſappoſes the fat? of nature ts be & flate of war. 
What ſeems to have mſled hint was theſe lines, 


© What war could raviſh, Commence could beſtow, | 


« And he return'd a friend who came a foe.” 


But M. Du Reſnet ſnouid have Conſidered, that thou h . 
Author holds, a fate of nature 10 be a flate fe Snort yet | 
ver kndgined it impo that there 

He had,faid, 


So drives ſelf-love thro? juſt and flee unjuſt,” 


He puſhes no ſyſtem extravagance, bu he fa 
in his — wh hevugh dodrines — pple or, in 5 


other words, 13 
Væà. 208. 1 F 
„7 their governors by 
civil pactions; the love which each exch maſter of x iy had for 
thoſe under his care being their beſt ſecurity. 

ER. 211. *Twas Virtue only, re, lng le 


authority for this account of the origin of n. \riſtotle 


i it 


SATO MAN. Bean. 


Thi 


Brill: ESSAY ON AAN * \& 
The fame. which. in a Hire the Sans obey'd, ; 


A Prince the Father of a People made. 
VI. Till then, by Nature crown d, each Pa- 
triarch fate, | 215 


* 
— 


King, prieſt, and parent of his growing ſtate; 


CoMmMENTARY, 

on the Fathers of families; from whence men, when they 
had inſtituted Society, were to. fetch their Governors. On 
the contrary, our Anthor ſhews, that a King was unknown, 
till common intereſt which led men 10 iaftitute civil govern- 
ment, led them at the ſame time to inſtitute a Governor. 
However, that it is true that the fame wiſdom or valour, 
which gained regal obedience from ſons to the fire, procured 
kings a paternal authority, and made them conſidered as fa- 
thers of their people. Which probably was the original 
(and, while miftaken, continues to be the chief ſupport) of that 
faviſh error: Antiquity repreſenting its earlieſt monarchs un- 
der the idea of a common father, | cvJdewr. Afterwards, 
indeed, they became a kind of foſter-fathers, wo wa Aawv, 
as Homer calls one of them: Till at length they began to 
devour that flock they had been ſo long accuſtomed to ſhear ; 
and, as Plutarch ſays of Cecrops, i And Bacixews &yerov * 
Jeaxorrody yeropuever TTPANNON- | 8 

Van 215. Till nen, by Nature crotm d, c.] The Poet now 
returns (at Ver. 215 to 241.) to what he had left unfiniſhed 
in his deſcription of natural Society. Fhis, which appears 
irregular, is, indeed, a fine inſtance of his thorough knows 
lege of method. I will explain it: | | 

This third epiſtle, we ſee, conſiders Man with reſpect to 
doc iET Y; the ſecond; with reſpect to Hius BIF; and the 


: | NO D E 5. | 
aſſures us, that it was Virtue only, or in arts or arms: Ka- 
bicalas Baoiaevg i v I Ra 'orepoxnv aperns, 1 Woo 
ke Tov A vg &i, & na orrooxny TTY h i% 
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On him, their ſecond Providence, they hung, Dr: 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. Or 
He from the wond'ring furrow call'd the food, Til 
Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, W. 
F bs Toe: + Th 
CoMMENTARY. On 
fourth, with reſpect to HapeiNess. But in none of theſe | 
relations does the Poet ever loſe ſight of him under that in 
which he ſtands to Gop: It will follow, therefore, that 
ſpeaking of him with reſpect to Society, the account would be 
then moſt imperfect, were he not at the ſame time conſidered tha 
with reſpect to his Religion; for between theſe two, there is mo 
a cloſe, and, while things continue in order, a moſt intereſt - del 
ing connection: 1 95 att 
« True FAITH, true PoLIcy united ran; 7 
«© That was but love of God, and this of Man.” the 
| Nov Religion ſuffering no change or depravation, when Man ho 
| firſt entered into civil Society, but continuing the ſame as in Sp 
N the ſtate of Nature; the Author, to avoid repetition, and to Wa 
| bring the account of true and falſe Religion nearer to one ano- 
| ther, in order to contraſt them by the advantage of that ſi- 
_ tuation, deferred giving account of his Religion till he had 
| ſpoken of the origin of that Society. Thence it is, that he 
| here reſumes the account of the ſtate of Nature, that is, ſo th 
much of it as he had left untouched, which was only the Re- fr 
| ligien of it. This conſiſting in the knowledge of one God, lit 
| the Creator of all things, he ſhews how Men came by that in 
| knowledge; That it was either found out by REASON, th 
. which giving to every effect a cauſe, inſtructed them to go to 
| from cauſe to cauſe, till they came to the firſt, who, being | 
cauſeleſs, would neceſſarily be judged ſelf-exiſtent: or elſe X 
NorT#Es. 1 
VER. 219. He from the wond ring furrow, . c.] i. e. He ir 
ſubdued the a of all the faur A and made ti 
| 6 8 
d 


them ſubſervient to the uſe of Man. 


Fr. HI. ESSAY ON MAN. 141 
Draw forth che monſters of th' abyſs profound, | 
Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground, _ 
Till drooping, fick'ning, dying, they began 
Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as Man: 
Then, looking up from fire to fire, explor'd 225 
One great firſt father, and that firſt ador'd. 
COMMENTARY. 


that it was taught by TRApiTIOn, which preſerved the me- 
of the Creation. He then-tells us what theſe men, un- 


mory | 
debauched by falſe fcience, underſtood by God's nature and 


attributes: Fir, of God's Nature, that they eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed between the Worker and the Work; faw the ſub- 
{tance of the Creator to be diſtinct and different from that of 

the creature, and ſo were in no danger of falling into the 
horrid opinion of the Greek philoſophers, and their follower, 
Spinoza. And ſimple Reaſon teaching them that the Creator 
was but One, they eaſily ſaw that all was right, and fo were 


Nor ES. 


VER. 225. Then looking up, c.] The Poet here maketh 
their more ſerious attention to Religion to have ariſen, not 
from their gratitude amidſt abundance, but from their inabĩ - 
lity in diſtreſs; by ſhewing, that in proſperity, they reſted 
in ſecond ca ſes, the immediate autkors of their bleſſings, whore 
they revered as Gd; but that, in adverſity, they od up 
to the Fit: 1 : 

Then looking up from fire to ſire,” &c. 
This, I am afraid, is but too true a repreſentation of human 
Nature. — 0 

VER. 225 to Ver. 240.] M. Du Reſnel, not apprehend - 
ing that the Poet was here returned to finiſh his deſcrip- 
tion of the State of Nature, has fallen into one of the 
groſſeſt miſtakes that ever was committed. He has miſ- 
taken this account of true Religion for an account of the 


142 ESSAY ON MAN. Ee. III. 
Or plain tradition that this All begun. 
Convey d unbroken faith from ſire to ſun 
The worker from the work diſtinct was known, 
And ſimple Reaſon never ſought but one: 230 
Ere Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy light, 


Man, like his Maker, faw that all was right; 


COMMENTARY, 


in as little danger of falling into the Manichean error; 
which, when oblrgue Wit had broken the feday light of Rea- 
_ fon, imagined all was not right, having before imagined that 
all was not the work of One. Secandly, he ſhews, what they 
underſtood of God's Attributes; that they eaſily acknow- 
ledged a Father where they found a Deity ; and could not 
conceive a ſovereign Being to be any other than a fovereign 


| NoTEs. 
origin of [dplatry; and thus he fatally embelliſhes his own 


6 Jaloux d'en conſerver les traits et la figure, 

* Leur zèle induſtrieux inventa la peinture. 

« Leurs neveux, attentifs a ces hommes fameux, 

<< Qui par le droit du ſang avoient regne fur eux, 

« 'Frouvent-ils-dans leur ſuite an grand, un premier pere, 
Leur aveugle reſpect 1 adore et le revere.” _ 

Here you have one of the 3 reaſoning turned at 
once into a heap of nonſenſe. e unlucky term of Great 
firft Father, was miſtaken by our Tranſlator to fignify 2 
Great Grand Father. But he fhould have conſidered, that 
Mr. Pope always repreſents God under the idea of àa FATHER: 
He ſhould h. ve obſerved, that the Poet is here deſcribing 
thoſe men who .. | Abs 

To Virtus in the paths of pleaſure trod $45 

* Aud own'd a Father, where they own'd a Gad. 
Ver. 23r. Ere Wit oblique, &c.] A beautiful alluſion to 
the effects of the priſmatic glaſs on the rays of light. 


E224” £8 


8. DU xz 


r. 
To Virtue, in the paths of eaſure 

And own'd a Father when Jwown'd a God. 
Love all the faith, and all th' ns 235 
No ill could fear in God; and underſtood _ ' 

A ſov'reign being but a fov'reign good... 
True faith, true policy, united ra, 
That was but love of God, and this of Man. 240 


Who falt taught faulacalar'de and realms un- 
done, 


Th' enormous faith of many made for one; 
That proud exception to all Nature's laws, 
T' invert. the world, and counter-work its Cauſe? 


B66AT: oN NaN. hs : 


if 


Conmmunvany . | 
Vas. 241. Who firſt taught — &e.] Order lead- 
eth the Poet to (from Ver. 240 to 245) of the corrap- 
tion of caval E and here, 
with all the dexterity of addreſs, as well as force of truth, | 
he obſerves it aroſe the. violation of that great Pri 
which he ſo much inſiſts upon t his Eſfay, that each 
was made far the ufe of all. We may be ſave, that in this 
corruption, where right or natural juſtice was caſt aſide, and 
EP CRE ne par Religion 


| NoTrRrs. 
VIX. 242. TY enoymors faith, Ec. ] In this Ariſtotle 
the difference between a King and a Tyrant, that firſt 
fuppoſeth himfelf made for the People; the ather, that the 
People are made for him: Bahia. & 0 BAZIAETE 0 
Wy uc o ply ned Tg eric ane Adu w | 
9 par v 


wy Xauey, £6 4 r idiac 1 Nate. Pol lib, . 
10. 


- 
. 


Sele, fn 1 M TYPANNIE wes ths 85 


Se Tyrant's fright was over, he had. cunning enough, from the 
it, by the aſſiſtance of the Prieſt (who 


#66 © ESA ON MAN. Er. ll. 


Fance eee law; 
Till * taught the e wn” * * 


. Sen ir. 


would follow the fate of civil Society: We know, Gow au- 
cicat hiſtory, it did ſo. Accordingly Mr. Pope, (from Ver. 
244 to 269.) together with corrupt Politics, deſcribes corrupt 
Religion and its — he firſt informs us, ble to his 
knowledge of Antiquity, that it was the Politician and 
not the Prieſt (as the illiterate tribe of Freethinkers would 
make us believe) who firſt corrupted Religion. Secondly, 
'That the Superſtition he brought in was not invented by him, 
as an engine to play upon others (as the dreaming Atheiſt 
feigns, who would thus account for the origin of Religion) but 
was a trap he firſt fell into himſelf, 


10 r tanght the tyrant awe.” 10 


In w% .iy was 


— 


s Py 


Nor 


View: 245; Porce firft made Conqueſt, Nc. At this is a 

able to fact, and ſhews our Author's exact knowledge ba 
man nature. For that Impoteney of mind (as the Latin Writers 
call it) which gives birth to the enormous crimes neceſſary to 
ſupport a Tyranny, err g, ſubjects its owner to all the vaio, 
as well as real, terrors of Conſcience : Hence the whole ma- 
chinery of SUPERSTITION.,- | 

It is true, the Poet oblerves, that afterwards, when the 


A - — — & &&qA wi 9209 


2 


>» DD 252 


experience of the effect of Superſtition ufs ous | himſelf, to turn 
| or his reward * 
marer with him in the Tyranny) * — the juſtly dread 
reſentment of his ſubjects. For a Tyrant naturally and rea- 
fonably ſuppoſeth all his Slaves to be his Enemies. 
Having given ee of ns, be yeneeſcribeth 
its objects 
. "tt Gods partial dag paſſionate, aha“ &c. 
The antient Pagan Gods are here very enactly deſcribed. 
This fact evinces the truth of that original, which the Poet 
gives to Superftition ; for if theſe phantaſms were firſt raiſcd 
in the imagination of Tyrants, they 8 — have the qua- 


- 
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bb. H. ESSANY ON MAN 14g 
Then ſhar'd the Tyranny, then lent it aid, © Ii 
And Gods of Conqu rors, Slaves of guljects made: 
She ene ed aviader's _— 


ſound, | 

When rock'd the mountains, and when gend 

the ground, 250 
She taught the weak to. bead; the proud bo prey, 
To Pow r unſeen, and mightier far than they: 
She, from the tending earth and burſting ſkies, | 
Saw Gods deſcend, and fiends infernal riſe: _ 
Herefix'd the dreadful, there the bleſtabodes; 2 55 
Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods; 
Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, | 
Whoſe attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luſt 3 
Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, - 
And, form d like tyrants, tyrants would believe. - Pp 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide: 261 
— NS: : 


and Luxury hit 5 
ae be Revenge tad ken a 4 word, —.— 
pe of himſelf But there was atiother 9 oh 


146 ESSAY ON MAN. 


Then ſacred ſeemꝰ d th etherial vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek d with gore: 
Then firſt the Flamen tafted liying food ; 265 
Next his grim idol ſmear d with human blood; 
wo heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world 
below, 
And play'd the God an engine on his foe. 
So drives Self-love, thro' uſt and thro' unjuſt, 
To one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luſt : 270 
The fame Self-love, in all, becomes the cauſe 
Of what reſtrains him, Government and n, 


eis e t ei 


Ver. 269. So drives Self-lowe, &c.] The infererice our Aw 
thor draws from all this (from Ver. 268 to 283.) is, that 
Self-love driveth through right and wrong; it cauſeth the Ty- 
rant to violate the rights of mankind ; and it cauſeth the Peo- 
ple to vindicate that violation. For Sell. loye being common 
to the whole ſpecies, and ſetting each individual in purſuit 
of the ſame objects, it became neceſſary for cach, if he 
would ſecure his own, to provide for the ſafety of another's. 
And thus Equity and Benevolence aroſe from that fame Self- 
love which had given birth to Avarice and OR" | 


« His Safety muſt his Liberty reſtrain ; | 
« All join to guard what each defires to gain,” 5 


The Poet hath not any where ſhewn greater addreſs, in the 
diſpoſition of this work, than with regard to the inference be- 
fore us; which not only giveth a proper and timely ſupport 
to what had been advanced in the ſecond 1 the 
nature and effects of Self- love, but is a introduction 
to what follows, concerning the Reformation f Religion and 
— AR nt.” e gen 
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r Wit bne Likes if others like as well, 
Whit ferves one will, when many wills rebel? 4 


How ſhall he keep, what; ſleeping: or awake, 27 ; 


A weaker n may ſurprize, A ſtronger take? 


All join to guard what each deſires to g gain. wr 
Tore d into virtue thus by self-defenee. 


Ev'n Kings learn'd juſtice and benevolence: 280 


* 


Self-love forſook the path it firſt purſu'd, 


And found the private in the publick good. 


(40; £0 


Tas then the ſtudious head, or gen'rous 
Follow'r of God, or friend of human-kind, 
Poet or Patriot, roſe but to reſtore 285 
The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before; 


Re- lum' d her ancient light, not kindled new; 


If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew: 


OG o Ar 8 
Vet. 283. Twas then, the fludious 2 Ce. 'The Poet 


hath now deſcribed the "riſe, perfection, and y of ci- 


vil Policy and Religion in the more early times. But the de- 
ſign had been imperfe&, had he here dropt his difcourſe : 
There was, in after ages, # recovery of theſe from their ſeve- 
ral corruptions. 3 he | hath choſen that happy 
*ra for eee Inge ne 


NOTE S5. 


. 253 Tias then, Se.] The Poet ſeemeth Wea to 
mean the polite and flouriſhing age of Greece; and thoſe be- 
nefactors to Mankind, which he had principally i in view, were 
SOCRATEs and ARISTOTLE; who, of all the pagan world, 
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Taught Pow'r's due uſe to People and to Kings, 
Taught nor to flack, nor ſtrain its tender ſtrings, | 
The leſs, or greater, ſet ſo juſtly true, - 291 
That touching one muſt ſtrike the other too; 
"ing int'reſts, of themſelves create 

Th' according muſic of a well-mix'd State. 
Such is the World's great Harmony, that 


ſprings 295 
From Order, Union, full Conſent of e 


cen . 


vernments and ions ſucceed one another without conking, 
he now leaveth facts, and turneth his diſcourſe (from Ver. 
282 to 295.) to ſpeak of a more laſting reform of mankind, in 
the Invention of thoſe philoſophic Principles, by whoſe ob- 
ſervance, a Policy and a Religion may be for ever kept from 
ſinking i into Tyranny and Superſtition : - 


Tas then, the ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, | 
« Follow'r of God, or friend of human-kind, h 
« Poet or Patriot, roſe but to reſtore _ 

c The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before; Kc. 


The eaſy and juſt tranſition into this ſuhject from the forego- 
ing is admirable. In the foregoing he had deſcribed the ef- 
fects of Self love; and now, with great art, and high proba- 
bility, he maketh Men's obſervations on theſe effects the occa- 
ſion of thoſe diſcoveries which they have made of the true 
principles of Policy and Religion, "Reſcribed in the preſent 
paragraph ; and this he evidently hinteth at in that fine tran- 


ſition, 
« "Twas then; the ſtudious head,” &c. 


VER. 295. Such is the World's | great harmony, &c.] Having 

; thus deſcribed the true principles of civil and eccleſiaſtical Po- 
NoTEs. 

Van. 93. Such is the Warld's great Jer, 59 An . 

— the er geliſſu harmary of the ce 


- wc 
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Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty 
To ſerve, not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invades 


* 


licy, he proceedeth (from Ver. 294 to 303.) to illuſtrate his 


e Such is the World's great harmony, that ſprings 
From Order, Union, full Conſent of things? 

Thus, as in the beginning of this epiſtle he ſapported the great 

principle of mutual Love or Aſſociation in general, by conſi · 

derations drawn from the properties of Matter, and the mu- 


tua) de between vegetable and animal life: fo, in the 
concluſion, be hath i the particular principles of Civil 


and Religious Society, from that wniverſe! Harmony, which 


ſprings, in part, from thoſe properties and dependencies, 
ee e e 


lebrated Leibnitz, which eſtabliſheth a Fatality deſtructire of = 


all Religion and Morality, Yet hath the learned M. De Crou- 
{az ventured to accuſe our Poet of eſpouſing that impious 
whimfy. The pre-efabliſhed harmony was built upon, and is 
an outrageous extenſion of a conception of Plato; who, com- 
bating the atheiſtical objections about the origin of Evil, em- 
ploys this argument in defence of Providence; That a- 
* mongſt an infinite number of poſſible worlds in God's idea, 
© this, which he hath created and brought into being, and 


* which admits'of a mixture of Evil, is the beſt. But if the 


« beſt, then Evil conſequently is partial, comparatively ſmall, 
and tendeth to the greater perfection of the whole.” This 
Principle ks Ayes and ſupported by Mr. Pope with all the 
power of reaſon and poetry. But neither was Plato a Fata- 
liſt, nor is there any fataliſm in the I. As to the 
truth of the notion, that is another queſtion; and how far it 
cleareth up the very difficult controverſy about the origin of 
Evil, is ſtill another. That it is a full ſolution of the diffi- 
culty, I cannot think, for reaſons too long to be given in this 
place. Perhaps we ſhall never have a full ſolution here: and 
it may be no great matter though we have not, as we are de-. 
monſtrably certain of the moral attributes of the Deity. How - 


L 3 


account by the ſimilar harmony of the the Univerſe, —_ 


* 
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More pow'rful each as needful to the reſt, 
And, in proportion as it bleſſes, bleſt;,, 333 
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ever, Mr. Pope may be juſtified in receiving and inforcing this 
Platonic notion, as it hath been adopted by the moſt celebrated 
and orthodox divines both of the ancient and modern church. 
This doctrine, we own then, was taken up by Leibnitz; 
but it was to ingraft upon it a moſt pernicious fatalifm. Plato 
ſaid, God che the belt : Leibnitz faid, he cold not but chuſe 
the beſt, as he could not act without, what this philoſopher 
called, 4 /ufficient reaſon, Plato ſuppoſed freedom in God to 
chuſe one of two things equally good: Leibnitz held the ſup - 
ſition: to be abſurd: however, admitting the eaſe he ſtill 
eld that God could not chuſe one of two things equally good. 
Thus it appears, the firſt went on the ſyſtem of Freedom; 
and that tlie latter, notwithſtanding the moſt artful diſguiſes 
of his principles, in his Theodicte, was a thorough Fataliſt: 
Lot we cannot well ſuppoſe. he would. give that freedom to 
lan which he had taken away from God. The truth of the 
matter ſeems to be this: he ſaw, on the one hand, the mon- 
ſtrous abſurdity of ſuppoſing, with Spinota, that blind Fate 
Was the author of a coherent Univerſe; but yet, on the other, 
could not conceive with Plato, how God could foreſee and 
3 according to an archetypal idea, a World, of all 
poſſible Worlds the beſt, inhabited by fee Agents. This 
difficulty therefore, which made the Sociniatis take Preſci- 
ence from God, diſpoſed Leibnitz to take Free-will from 
Man : And thus he faſhioned his fantaſtical hypotheſis ; he 
9 that when God made the body, he impreſſed on his 
new created Machine a certain ſeries or ſuite of motzons; and that 
when he made the fellow foul, he impreſſed 5 raed 
ſeries of dias; whoſe operations, throughout the whole du- 
ration of the union, were ſo exactly timed, that whenever an 
ide was excited, à correſpondent ation was ever ready to 
* fatisfy the yolition. Thus, for inſtance, when the mind had 
the will to raiſe the arm to the head, the body was ſo pre- 
contrived, as to raiſe, at that very moment, the part re- 
quired, This he called the PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY} 
and with this he promiſed to do wonders. “ Yet, after all; 


Ez. HI. 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring | 


4 


Beaſt, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King. 


For forms of Government let fools conteſt; 
Whate er is beſt adminiſter d is beſt: | 


| NE Goa | | 
VER. 303. * Por Forms of Gavernment Int Fools conteft; &e.] 


But now the Poet, having ſo much commended. the N | 


and inventors of the philoſo hic principles of Religion 
Government, leſt an evil uſe ſhould be made of this; by 


Men's 80 in theory and ſpeculation, as they have been 


NOTES. 


cc (ane an excellent philoſopher and beſt interpreter en News- 
ton) he owned to his friends, that this extraordinary noti- 
on was only a luſus ingenii (un jeu d'eſprit) to try his parts, 


and laugh at the credulity of philoſophers; who are as 


© fond of a new paradox, as Enthuſiaſts of a new light. 
« at other times he was ſo pleas d with his own notions in 
the Theodicte, as to defend them ſeriouſly againſt the 


e learned Dr. Clarke; that ſhews only that he angled for two 
« different ſorts of reputation, from the ſame performance; 
* and unluckily he loſt both. The ſubjeft was too ſerious. - 


« to paſs for a romance; and the principles too abſurd to be 
e admitted for truth.” Mr Barter Appendix-to ibe Inquiry 
into the nature of the human Soul, p. 162. As this was the 
caſe, none would have thought it amiſs, in M. Voltaire, to 
oppoſe one romance to another, had he reſted there. But 
his Tale of Candide, which profeſſes to ridicule the Opti miſme 


of Leibnitz, was apparently compoſed in favour of an irreli- 


gious Naturaliſme, which he makes the ſolution. of all ren 
difficulties in the ſtory... 


VER. F204 or Forms of Government, &.] Thee fine fines 


have been ſtrangely miſunderſtood: the author, againſt his 
own expreſs. words, againſt the plain ſenſe of his ſyſtem, 


hath been conceived to mean, That all Governments and all 
Religions were, as to their forms and objects, indifferent. 


But as this wrong judgment proceeded from i 3 of the 
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For Modgoef Faith let gracdel ee 
DANG Ho ceo. Fac 


— 


CommunTany 


always 100 aþt to do in matters where profiic praftice makes their 
happineſs, he cautions his reader (from Ver. ail 
againſt this error. The ſeaſonableneſs of this . 5 
appear evident enough to thoſe who know, chat mad diſputes 
about Liberty and Prerogative had once well nigh 1 
pur Conſtitution ; while others about Myſtery and Church 


Authriy had daf ech the very ſpiri o our Religion 
Nor zs, 


reaſon of the repreck, as explained above, Geraint 
alone ſufficient to reftify the miſtake. 

However, not to n 
matter of fo much importance, I ſhall juſtify the ſenſe here 
given to this paſſage, more 3 

I. And firſt as to Society, Let us confider the words 
themſelves : and 2 compare this miſtaken ſenſe with the 


context. 
The Poet, we may obſerve, is n not of civil 
Sociery at large, but of a je, legitimate Policy : 


- Thy according muſic of a wal-iv'd State. | 


Now mix'd States are of various kinds; ts fore of which the 
Democratic, in others the Ariſtocratic, and in others, the 
Monarchic form prevails. Now, as ok {of of theſe mixed 
Forms ig equally legitimate, as being founded on the prin- 
ciples: of natural liberty, that man ilty of the higheſ} 
folly, who chuſeth rather to employ himſelf in a ſpeculative con- 
teſt for the ſuperior excellence of one of theſe yan to the reſt, 
than in promoting the good adminiſtration of that ſettled 
Form to which he is ſubjeft. And yet moſt of our warm 
rer about Government, have been of this kind. Again. 


Fell; ESSAT ON MAI 2 


———— 
c 


5 ts Nor 


en i by Firms of Greer, hb neqds be many. eat- 

timate Government, becauſe that is the ſubject under debate; 
then by Mad of Faith, which is the correſpondent idea, muſt 
needs be meant the the modes or explanations of the True 
Faith, mn 


Religion 

„ Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new.” | 
Beſides, the expreſſion (than which can be more 
— 2 us to underſtand by Modes of Faith, thoſe 


explanations of Chriſtian Myfterics, in conteſting 
zeal and ignorance have fo perpetually violated Charity. 


which 
Secondly, If we conſider the content; to ſuppoſe Bim 9 


him directly 
extols 4 — —— 
modes of Government. He, foe he Port, 


« Ta © Pow''s due uſe to People and to Kings, | 
„ E 
The leſs and greater ſet ſo juſtly fru, 
« That touching one, muſt the other too; 

« Till jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 

« 'Th' according muſic of a well-mix'd State. 


is the mixed. Io another place he as ſtrongly condemneth the 
falſe, or the abſolute jure divins orm: 


* Fer Nature Mees nu b en | 


But the Reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the Poet's own 
apology, as I find it written in the year 1740, in his own 
hand, in the margin of a pamphlet, where he found theſe 
two celebrated lines very much miſapplied ; * The Author 


„„ theſe lines was far from meanin that no one form of 


% Government is, in itſelf, better than another, (as, that 
t mixed or limited Mcnarchy, for example, is not 


sto abſolute) bot. that noform of Government, r | 
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| Ante FOR; chat bleſs Mankindor mend 120 


go» 
Nor 3 


« cellent or preferable, in itſelf, a be e- 
« People happy, unleſs it be adminiſtered with i 1. 
< the 74 the beſt ſort of Government, when the form 


. and the n corrupt, is moſt 
« 2 Caper 


II. Again, to ſuppoſe the Poet to mean, that all Religions 
are indifferent, 4 is an equally wrong, as well as uncharitable 
ſuſpicion. Mr. Pope, though his ſubject, in this Eſſay on 
Mun, confineth him to Natural Religion; yet he giveth fre- 
quent intimations of a more ſublime Diſpenſation, and even 
of the neceſſity of it; particularly in his ſecond epiſtle (Ver. 
149, &c.) where he confelleth the weaknels and inſaftciency 
of human Reaſon. 

And likewiſe in bis fourth e epiſtle, where, ſpeaking of the 
good Man, xn Fay ey he fayeth, - 


“For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens ill, and opens on his ſoul: 

« Till, lengthen d on to Faith, and unconfin' & 
It pours the bliſs. that fills up all the mind, * 


But Natural Religion never lengthened Hope on to Faith; nor 


did any Religion, but the Chriſtian, ever conceive that Faith 
could fill the mind with happineſs.” 


Laſtly, „ 


of the great Reſtorers of the Religion of Nature, he intimates 


that they could only draw God's hade, not his image. 


© Re-luny'd her ancient light, not kindled new, 
„ If not God's image, yet bis di drei. | E 


as reverencing that truth, which telleth us, tis ditovery 
reſerved for th the glorious Goſpel of Chrift, wha is he . 
God, 2 Cor. iv. 4: 

VER. 305. For Modes. of. Faith let graceleſs 3 fiat] 
Theſe latter ages have ſeen ſo many ſcandalous contentions 
for modes of. faith, to the violation of Chriſtian Charity, and 
—— that it is not at all range they 
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Man, like the 6 N Es 
The ſtrength be gains:iafrom ii nn | 


"1 Ges 


COMMENTARY, 


VER. 311. Man, like the gero vine, Er. Having thus | 
eee 
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Roald es te che of b benerolent lax We 
thor's reſentment. | 

But that which he here wha” to have more. particularly 
in his eye, was the long and miſchievous ſquabble between 
W—4d and Jackson, on a point confeſſedly above Reaſon, 
and amongſt thoſe adorablemyſteries, which i it is the honour 


of our Religion to find unfathomable. In this, by the weight 


of anſwers and replies, — , upon one another without 
N N ſo profound a progreſs, that the One 

wg A in Nature, but that the Son might 
1 and the Other, that nothing hindered 
in Grace, but that the Son may be a mere eee But if, 
infleed of throwing, ſo many Greek Fathers at one another's 
heads, they ay but chanced to refle& on the ſenſe of one 
Greek word, AITEIPIA, that it ſignifies both 1nx1v1Ty and 
IGNORANCE, this ſi equivecation might have ſaved them 
ten thouſand, which expended in carrying on the con- 
troverſy, However thoſe Mili that magnified the Scene, en- 
larged No Character of the Combatants: and no body ex- 
pecting common ſenſa on a ſubject where we have no ideas, the 
defects of dulneſs diſappeared, and its advantages (for, ad- 
vantages it has) were all provided for. 

The, worſt is, ſuch kind of Writers ſeldom know when to 
have done. For writing themſelves up into the ſame deluſion 
with their Readers, they are apt to venture out into the more 
open paths of Literature, where their reputation, made out 
of that ſtuff which Lucian calls, Tur oxoxge@?, preſently 
falls from them, and their nakedneſs appears. And thus it 
fared with our to Worthies. The World, which muſt have 
always ſomething t6 amuſe it, was now, and it was time, 


grown weary of its play-things ; and catched at a new object, 2 


that promiſed them more agreeable entertainment. Tindal, 


£ 
% 
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On their own Axis as the Planets run xn 
Yet make at once their circle round the Sun; 


| | "'CoMMENTARY.., * * 
der to fix a momentous truth in the mind of his reader, con · 
_ cludes the epiſtle in recapitulating the two Principles which 
concur to the ſupport of this part of his character, namely, 
SEL F-LOVE' and SOCIAL ; and in ſhewing that they are only 
two different motions of the appetite to Good ; by which the 
Author of Nature hath enabled Man to find his own happi- 


neſs in the happineſs of the Whole. This he illuſtrates with | 


wm 2 of No 9 
a kind of Baſtard-Socrates, had brought our ſpeculations 
Heaven to Earth and, under the pretence of advancing the 
Antiquity of Chriſtianity, laboured to undermine its Original. 
. This was a controverſy that required another management. 
| Clear ſenſe, ſevere reaſoning, a thorough knowledge of pro- 
— and facred Antiquity, and an intimate acquaintance with 
uman Nature, were the qualities proper for ſuch as engaged 
in this ſubject. A very unpromiſing adventure for thele me- 
taphyſical nurſlings, bred up under the ſhade of chimeras. Yet 
| they would needs venture out. What they got by it was 
only to' be once well laughed at, and then forgotten. But 
one odd circumſtance deſerves to be remembered ; though they 
| wrote not, we may be ſure, in concert, yet each attacked his 
adverſary at the ſame time; faſtened upon him in the ſame 
place; ,and mumbled him with juſt the ſame roothleſs rage. 
But the ill ſucceſs of this eſcape ſoon brought them to them- 
ſelves. The one made a fruitleſs effort to revive the old 
game, in a diſcourſe on The IMpoRTANCE of the Dottrine of 
the Trinity; and the Other has been ever ſince, rambling in 
SPACE, and Tims. 8 | 
This ſhort hiſtory, as inſignificant as the ſubjects of it are, 
may not be altogether unuſeful to poſterity. Divines may 
learn by theſe examples to avoid the miſchiefs done to Reli- 
gion and Literature, through the affectation of being wi/e 
N is written, and #nowing beyond what can be un - 


Ep. III. ES SAY 'ON MAN. XN 1 a 
$0 two conßltent motions aRt the S0 318 
And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 


Thus God and Nature link d the gen ral frame, 
And eg eee, 


* 


con r AA 


:thonghr as ſublime as that general harmony which | he de- 
ſcribes: 


ben e e ni" | 
© Yet make at once their circle round the un; 
« go two conſiſtent motions act the Soulz _ 
« And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 
% "Thus God and Nature link'd the gen ral frame, 
And bade Self- love and Social be the fame.” 


For be hath the art of converting poetical ornament into phi- 
loſophic reaſoning ; and of improving a ſimile into an analo- 
Jcal arguments of which, more in dur next. 5 BE 


 NoTEes.. 


Ven. 18, And bads Sif-leve and Social be the ſame. True 
belfelrue is an appetite for that proper good, for the en 
ment of which, we were made as we are, Now that good is 
commenſurate with all other good, and a part and portion of 
Univerſal Good : it is therefore r which 
hath the ſame properties, . 
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Of the, Nature and State of Man with reſpeecr 2 


Happineſs. 


I. FALSE Notions of Happineſs, Phobia and 
Popular, anſwered from Ver. 19 to 2 It is the 
End of all Men, and aue by all Ver. 30. G0d 
intends Happineſs to be equal; and to be ſo, it muſt 
be ſocial, fince all particular Happineſs depends on ge- 
neral, ind fince he governs by general, not particular 
Laws, Ver. 37. As it is neceſſary for Order, and the 

Peace and welfare of Society, that external goods 

Hold be ogy Happineſs is not made to conſſſt in 
theſe, Ver. 51. 1 notwithſtanding that inequality, 
the balance *F H appineſs among Mankind is kept even 

by Providence, 51 the to Paſſions of Hope and Fear, 
Ver. 70. III. What the Happineſs of Individuals is, 

as ds as is confitent with the conſtitution of this world; 
and that the good Man has here the advantage, Ver. 

- 75 The error of imputing to Virtue what are only 

; _ the calamities of Nature, or of Fortune, Ver. 94. 

IV. The folly of expefting that God ſbould alter bis ge- 
neral Laws in favour of particulars, Ver. 121. V. 
. That we are not judges who are good; but that bo- 
ever they are, they muſt be happieſt, Ver. 133, &c. 
bs That external goods are not the proper rewards, 
But often inconſiſtent with, or deſtructive of, Virtue, 
Ver. 165. That even theſe can make no Man happy 
dit bout Virtue : Inſtanced in Riches, Ver. 183. Ho- 
nours, Ver. 191. Nobility, Ver. 203. Greatneſs, 
mw 215. Fame, Ver. 235. Superior Talents, Ver. 
257, &c. With pittures of human Infelicity in Men 
poſſeſſed of them all, Ver. 267, &c. VII. That Vir- 
tue only conflitutes a Happineſs, whoſe objets. is uni- 

verſal, and whoſe proſpe? eternal, Ver. 307, &c. 

- That the perfection f Virtue and Happineſs confiſts 

in aà conformity to the OrDtr of PRO VID ENO Here, 
and a Reſignation to it bere and hereafter, Ver. 

326, c. — | 
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VER. 1. 05 ing} Sc.] in the MS. ths; a. 


Oh Hep $1 to which we all api A 
Wing' d 2 hope, and borne 57 al e 7 
That eaſe, for which in want, 1 


Thbat eaſe, for which we labour and we: dis. . 


76: 1 68 Countanats.. [474 


' THE two!  epiſites EW Man with 
regard to the Mans (that is, in all bis relations, whether 
38 an Individual, or « Member of Saiay) this laſt comes to 
conſider. him with regard to the Eun, thay is, Happineſi. | 
It opens with an Invacation to HAPPINESS, in the manner 
ol the ancient Poets; who, when deſtitute of a patron God, 

applied to the Muſe; and if ſhe was engaged, took up with 
any ſimple Virtue next at hand, to inſpire and proſper their 
Undertakings. . This was the antient Invocation, which few 
modern Poets have had the art to imitate with any degree ei- 
ther of ſpirit or decorum : but our Author hath contrived 

to make bi; ſubſervient to the method and reaſoning of his 
philoſophic compoſition, * win endeavour to 8 fo ua; 
common a beauty. 
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160 ESSAY ON MAN. E. . 
Which {till ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, 5 
O erlook d, ſeen double, by the fool, and wiſe. 

Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow ? 


COMMENTARY. 


| >, Ie js to he rye het eos Duties had each their 
| ſeveral names and places of abode z with ſome of whi 
weer ſuppoſed to be more delighted than others; and conſe 
quently to be then moſt 828 when invoked oy the fa- 
vourite name and place: Hence we find, the hymns of Homer, 
* Orpheus, and Callimachus to be chiefly employed in ‚ 
| up the ſeveral titles and habitations by which the patron 
was diſtinguiſhed. Our Poet hath made theſe two circum- 
4 ſtances ſerve to introduce his ſubject. * to write 
| | of Happineſs ; method therefore requires that he firſt define 
what men mean by Happineſs; and this he does in the orna- 
ment of a poetic Invocation; in which the ſeveral names, that 
Happineſs goes by, are enumerated, 3 
O Happineſs ! our being's end and aim 
1 « Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy Name:“ 
| After the Dzr1Nn1T10N, that which follows next, is the Pao- 
POSITION,' which is, that human 27 s not in exter- 
nal Advantages, but in Virtue. For the ſubject of this epiſtle is 
the detecting the falſe notions of Happineſs, and ſettling and ex- 
plaining the tru-; and this, the Poet lays down in the next 
| | ſixteen lines. Now the enumeration of the ſeveral ftuations 
1 where Happineſs is ſuppoſed to reſide, is a ſummary of falſe 
=_ Happineſs placed in Externals: 5 Ee 


: | | N 0 1 E s. | 4 
4 | Ver. 6. Oerlutd, ſeen double, Ee] Orla by thoſe 
= who place Happineſs in any thing excluſive of Virtue ; ſeen 
= | double * who admit any thing elſe to have a ſhare with 


Virtue in procuring Happineſs ; theſe being the two 
miſtakes which this epiſt "Gab 


e is employed to confute, e, 


C 


L- = | 


2.128 =, 


= ESSAY oN MAN. 
Fair op ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, 


Or deep inthe knit: 28 


win d with the wreaths Parnaflian lawrels yield, 
4 reap d in iron harveſts of the field? 
Where grows ?---where grows it not? If vain 
we ought to blame the IE not + the wil 
Fix d to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere, 25 
'Tis no Where to be found, of erty She: o 
Tis never to be bought, but always free, 


And fled from monarchs, ST. Joux! nel with 


thee. 


blind; 


This bids to ferye, : and that to ſhun mankind; 20 


Genu mr e 0 


4 Plant of celeſtial ſeed | if dropt below, _ 

< Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 
« Fair op ning to ſome Court's 8 ſhine, 

* Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine? 

« Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield, 


« Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field 2” © hes 
The ſix remaining lines deliver the true notion of Happiacl' 


to be in Virtue. Which is ſummed up in theſe two : 


« Fix'd to no ſpot is Happineſs ſincere ; 
«< 'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry who? 


The Poet having thus defined his terms, and laid down his | 


propoſition, 23 to the ſupport of his Thong - the va- 
rious arguments of which make up the body of the Epiſtle. 


dn the Learn'd, ES He s (from Ver. 
18 to 29, "ok Late he a. nada 2 : 


Vor. III. 


= 


Aſk of the Learn d the way? The Lee are. 
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i64 ESSAY ON MAN.7 Ex. I. 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 
Thoſe call it Pleaſure, DC; 


ee 1 1 ＋ 


= © : T4 * Al . > & 17188 


1 10 
bel: nee of two kinds, the Philofophical Le) P nr ry "The 
e had recapitulated in the invocation, 'when Happi- 
= called upon, at her ſeveral ſuppoſed places of abode: 
the = only remained to, be deliyered : 1 


. Aſk of the Learn'd the way ? The Leary'd are blind; 
* This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun Mankind; 


Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in 
« Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and COOL 


They differed as well in the means, as in * nature of the 
aid. Some placed Happineſs in . r 2 
tion; the el called it i Þleaſure, the ces | Eaſe. oſe 
who placed it in Action and called it Pleaſure, the bs: they 
purſued either ſunk them into ue Pleaſures, which ended 
in Pain; or led them in ſearch of imaginary Per 77225 un- 
fuitable to their ag and ſtation, 1 i.) which ended 
in Va Of thoſe who placed it in E contempla 
LR were fixed — made them, for thn * find 
truth in every thing; others in nathing. , 


<< Who thus define it, ſay they more or wk | 
wh Then this, that Happineſs is Happineſs % 


The confutation of theſe Philoſophic errors he ew to de 


very eaſy; one common fallacy running through them 3 
namely this, that inſtead of telling us in what the ha 


ol human. nature conſiſts, which was what was aſked then, 


each buſies himſelf in N in what he placed þis own. 


NOTES. 


WO 21 2 Some place the Bliſs in aftion,—\ 52 
in 25 Fes. F ts beaſts, Sc.] . | 


1. Thoſe who place Happineſs, or” the ſommany, bomyn, in 
Pleaſure, Hd; ſuch as the Cyrenaic ſe&, called, on that 
account, the Hedonic.. 2. e who place 1 2 


ud 
/ 4%: # 


Er. V. ESSAY ON MAN. 4563 


Some ſunk to Beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain; 


some fwell'd to Gods, confeſs ev n Virtue vain! 


Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 25 


To truſt in ev ry thing, or doubt of all 
Who thus define it, ſay they more or leis 


Than this, that HappineGs is Happineſs ? 


Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave: 
All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive; 30 


5 2 


COMMENTARY, 


Ven, 29. Take Nature's path, &c.) The Poet then pros 
ceeds (from Ver. 28 to 35.) to reform their miſtakes ; and 


ſhews them that, if they will but take the road of Nature and 


leave that of mad Opinion, they will ſoon find Happineſs tg 


Nortzs. 


tranquillity or calmneſs of Mind, which they call Eübnla, 
ſuch as the Democritic ſe&; ' 3. The Epicurean. 4. The 
Stoic. 5. The Protagorean, which held that Man was war- 
Tv Xonpdruy pairge, the meaſure of all things ; for that all 
things which appear to him, are, and thoſe things which ap- 
fear not to any Man, are not; fo that imagination or 
opinion of every Man was true. 6. The Sceptic: Whoſe 


abſolute doubt is, with great judgment, faid to be the effect 


of Indolence, as well as the abſolute truſt of the orean 1 
For the ſame dread of labour attending the ſearch of truth, 
which makes the P preſume it is always at hand, 
makes the Sceptic conclude it is never to be found. The 
only difference is, that the lazineſs of the one is deſpondingy 


and the lazineſs of the other ſanguine; yet both can give it 4 


good name, and call it HaPPINEss. 


* 


VER. 23. Some funk to Be 4 Sc} Theſe four lines added ö 


in the laſt Edition, as necelſſary to complete the ſummary of 


dane purfs after Happineſs among the Greek Philoſo- | 


1 
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164 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. Iv. 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning 
And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, | 
Equal is Common Senſe, and Common Eaſe. 
Remember, Man, the Univerſal Cauſe 35 
„Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws:” 
And makes what Happineſs we juſtly call 
Subſiſt not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a blefling Individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind; 40 
No Bandit fierce, -no Tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd Hermit, reſts ſelf-ſatisfy'd: 


CoMMENTARY. 


be a good of the /pectes, and, like Common Senſe, equally 
diſtributed to all mankind. | "ph 
Ver. 35. Remember, Man, g.] Having expoſed the two 
falſe ſpecies of Happineſs, the Philo/ophical and Popular, and 
denounced the true; in order to eſtabliſh the laſt, he goes 
on to a confutation of the two former. 5 
I. He firſt (from Ver. 34 to 49.) confutes the Philaſenbical; 
which, as we faid, makes happineſs a particular, not a gene- 
ral good: And this two ways; 1. From his grand principle, 
that God acts by general laws; the conſequence of which is, 
that happineſs, which ſupports the well-being of every {yl- 
tem, muſt needs be univerſal ; and not partial, as the Philo- 
ſophers conceived. 2. From fact, that Man inſtinctively con- 
curs with this deſignation of Providence, to make happineſs 
| | OB 8: of WY 3s 51 138 
| Ven. 35. Remember, Man, . the Univerſal Cauſe 
A mt by partial, but by gen'ral laws;] _ 
I reckon it for nothing that M. Du Reſael ſaw none of the 


By. IV. ESSAY ov MAN. 


Who moſt to ſhun or hate Mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend: 


Abſtract what others feel, what others * 45 


All pleaſures ſicken, and all glories ſink: 

Each has his ſhare; and who would more obtain, 

Shall find, the pleaſure pays not half the pain. 
ORDER is Heav'n's firſt law; and this confeſt, 


Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 50 


More rich, more wiſe; but who infers from hence 


That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe. 


Heav'n to Mankind impartial we confeſs, 
If all are equal in their Happineſs : 


 VARIATIONS.- 
After Ver. 52. in the MS, 
Say not, Heav'n's here profuſe, there poorly. faves, 
60 foo for one Monarch makes a thouſand ſlaves.” 
You'll find, when Cauſes and their Ends are known, 
'T was for the thouſand Heav'n has made that one. 


COMMENTARY. 


| u by his having no delight in any thing uncommuni- 
cated or uncommunicable. 

VER. 49. Order is Heav'n's firſt law;] II. In the ſecond 
place (from Ver, 48 to 67.) he confutes the popular error con- 
| n nn, namely, that it conſiſts in externals: This 


er. 


fine reaſoning (from theſe two lines, to Yor! 73 Ji in which 
the Poet confutes both the philoſophic and popular errors con- 
cerning happineſs. Wie e can leaſt bear is his perverting 


theſe two lines to a horrid and ſenſeleſs fataliſm, foreign to 
the argument in hand, and directly en to the Poet's * 


neral principles. 
M 3 
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166% BSSAY ON MANY. Er. . 
But mutual wants this Happineſs inereaſe; 5 5 
All Nature's diff rence keeps all Nature's peace. 


Condition, circumſtance is not the thing ; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king, 

In who obtain defence, or who defend. 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend: 60 
Hezv'n-breathes thro every member of the whole 
One common bleſſing, as one common ſoul. 


COMMENTARY. 


he does, firſt, by inquiring into the reaſons of the preſent 
providential diſpoſition of external goods: A topic of confu- 
tation choſen with the greateſt accuracy and penetration: 
For, if it appears they were diſtributed in the manner we ſee 
them, for reaſons different from the bappineſs of Individuals, 
It is abſurd to think that they ſhould make part uf that hap- 
| n 
“ Uve Loi generale | 
% Determine toũjours la cauſe principale. 


I. e. a general Law always determines the. firft Cauſe which is 
the very Fate of the Antient Pagans ; who ſuppoſed that the 

Deftinies gave law to the Father of Gods and men. The Poet 
ſays, again, ſoon. after, Ver. 49, * Order is Heav'n's firſt 
Law,—i. e. the fir/t Law made by Gad relates to Order : which 
is a beautiful alluſion to the Scripture-hiſtory of the Creation, 
when God firſt appeaſed the diſorders of Chaos, and ſepa - 
rated the light from the darkneſs. Let us now hear his 
| Tranſlator, | | 


L Ordre, cet inflexible et grand Legiſlateur, 
1 Qui des decrets du Ciel eſt le premier Auteur. 


Order, that inflexible and grond Legiflator, who is the ff Au 
ſenſes; abſurd in all, ; 
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EF. IV. ESSAT ON MAN. 6 
But Fortunes gifts if each alike poſſeſt.,. 


And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt ? 


If then to all Men Happineſs was meant; 65 


God in Externals could not place Content. 


8 „ 442 A. of 1 8989 45 : F's a” is ; 1 4 151 * 4 & # 
4 fs a ; a 
Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 
TT.. SHEET Is fb E300 227 wot 
, 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe; _. 
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a einn rr 
After Ver. 66, in the Ms. : 
ITis peace of mind alone is at a ſtay:  -- - 
The reſt mad Fortune gives or takes away. 
All other bliſs by accident's debar'd ; 
But Virtue's, in the inſtant, 'a reward ; 
In hardeſt trials operates the beſt, | | 
And more is reliſh'd as the more diſtreſt, 


* wn. 


ComMentaARy. 


pineſs. He ſhews therefore that diſparity of external poſleſ- 
ſions among men was for the ſake of Society: 1. To pro- 


mote the harmony and happineſs of a ſyſtem; becauſe the 
want of external ds in ſome, and the abundance in others, 
increaſe gefieral harmony in the obliger and obliged. Yet 


here (ſays he) mark the impartial wiſdom of Heaven; this 


_ very inequality of externals, by contributing to general har- 
mony and order, produceth an equality of happineſs amongſt 
„nenen COR 

2. To prevent perpetual diſcord amongſt wen equal in 


power; which an equal diſtribution of external goods would 
neceſſarily occaſion. From hence he concludes, that as ex- 


hows were not given for the reward of virtue; but for 
many diffe 

pineſs for all, place it in the enjoyment of externals. 
VE. 67. Fortune her gifs may variouſly diſpoſe, &e.] His 


ſecond argument (from Ver. 66 to 73.) againſt the popular ers 


M 4 


rent purpoſes, God could not, if he intended hap- 
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18 ESGAY ON MAN. Es. Iv. 
But Heav'n's juſt balance equal will appear, 


While thoſe are plac'd in Hope, and theſe in Fear: 
Not preſent good or ill, the joy or curſe, 71 
But future views of better, or of worſe, 
Oh ſons of earth ! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies? 
Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 7 5 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and Nature meant to mere Mankind, 


COMMENTARY. 


ror of happineſs being placed in externals, is, that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them is inſeparably attended with fear; the want of 
them with hope; which directly croſſing all their fions 
to making happy, evidently ſhews that had hap- 
pineſs elſewhere. And hence, in concluding this argument, 
he takes occaſion (from Ver, 72 to 77.) to upbraid the deſpe- 
rate folly and impiety of thoſe, who, in ſpite of God and Na- 
ture, will yet attempt to place happineſs in externals ; 


4 Oh ſons of earth! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, ' 
« By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies ? 
<« Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 
* And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe.” 


Ver. 77. Know, all the good, &c.) The Poet thus 
confuted the two errors concerning happineſs, the Philo/ophi- 
cal and Popular; and proved that true happineſs was neither 
| ſolitary and partial, nor yet placed in externals ; on 
(from Ver. 96 ta 83.) ta ſhew in what it doth conſiſt. He 

had before ba in general, and repeated it, that happineſs 


lay in common ta the whole ſpecies. He now brings us bet - 


ter acquainted with it, in a more explicit account of its na- 


ture; and tells us, it is all contained in health, peace, and c 


0 
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Err 


Er, IV. ESSAY. ON MAN. 169 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe, 
Lie in three words, * Peace, and Compe- | 
tence. $6 iS 
But | Health conſiſts with oi fas alone ; 
And Peace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thy own. 
The good or bad the gifts of Fortune gain; _ 
* theſe een as e , 


8 9 


| COMMENTARY. 
petence; but that theſe are to be gained only by vos, 


namely, by 5 innocence, and induſtry. 

VER, goed or bad, &c.] Hitherto me Poet hath , 
only * health and peace : = 
« But Health conſiſts with Temperance tides ; 

« And Peace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thy own.” 


One head = remained to be ſpoken to, namely, competence. 
In the pu ices; but the cal is Aſcent with reg of run- 
ning into exceſs ; but the different with en, 


NOA 3. 


Ven. 79. Reaſon's whole pleaſure, &c. ] This is — 
periphraſis for Happineſs ; for all we feel of good is by ſenſa- 
tion and refletion, But the Tranſlator, who ſeemed little to 
concern himſelf with the Poet's philoſophy or argument, miſ- 
took this deſcription of happineſs for a deſcription of the in» 
telleftual and ſenſitive faculties, oppoſed to one e and chere · 
fore turns it thus, | 

« Le charme ſedyHeur, dont s 'enyvrant les ſens; 

« Les plaiſirs de Veſprit, encore plus raviſſans: * 
— ſo, _ * higheſt — not only — the poet 
conſtitute ſenſual exceſſes a part of human but ; 
wiſe the product of Tel au : Ws * 

VER. 82. PR peace, ey Conſcious innocence (ſays the 
Poet) is the only ſource of internal peace; and Inown in- 
N 


: 


1e FEg8AY ON: MAN. _ 


Say, in purfuit ef profit or delight, 8 
wo af hf, hat whe ng me 6 
mY © oP: 

Of Vice ot Virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, 
Which meets contempt, or which compaſſionfirſt? 
Count all th' advantage proſp tous Vice attains, 
"Tis but what Virtue flies from and diſdains: go 
And grant the bad what happineſs they would, 
One they muſt want, which i is, to paſs for. . 


I e 8A 


any | Vintations 


After Ver. ga. in the MS, 


Let ſober Moraliſts correct their ſpeech, 
No bad man's happy: he is great, or rich, 


"COMMENTARY. 


| petence : | here wealth and affluence would be apt to be mil. 
f taken for it, in mens paſſionate purſuit after external goods. 
To obviate this miſtake therefore, the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 
82 to 93.) that, as exorbitant wealth adds nothing to the hap- 
pine ſs a ariſing from a competence; fo, as it is generally ill got- 
ten, it is attended with Grcumſtadcks which weaken another 
part of this triple cord, namely, peace. | 
„ Reafon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe, 
* Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 


% But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone ; 


And Peace, oh Virtue ! Peace is all thy own.” | 7 an 
NOT s. 
virtue; or, in His own emphatic words, peace is all thy cun; po 
a concluſive obſervation in his argument; which ſtands thus: 
+ happineſs rightly placed in externals ? > No; for it . 175 fi 
ace, and competence, Health and competence A 


_ arethe — ctof temperance; and peace of — innocence. 
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Beſt know dhe ing, ani exo dete. 


bo Can vu2y 423. 
VzR. 93. 0h blind to Truth, fc.) Our Author having thus 
largely confuted the miſtake, that happineſs conſiſts in exter- 
nals, proceeds to expoſe the terrible conſequences of ſuch an 
inion, on the ſentiments and practice of all ſorts of men; 
making the Diſſalute, impious and atheiſtical; the Religious, 
uncharitable and intolerant; and the Good, reſtleſs and diſ- 
content. For when it is once taken for granted, that happi- 
neſs conſiſts in externals, it is immediately ſeen that ill men 
are often more happy than good; which ſets all conditions on 
objecting to the ways of Providence: and ſome even on: raſhly 
attempting to rectify its diſpenſations, though by the viola- 
tion of all laws, divine and human. Now this being the moſt 
momentous part of the ſubject under conſideration, is deſer · 
vedly treated moſt at large. And here it will be proper to 
take notice of the art of. the Poet in making this confutation 
ſerve, at the ſame time, for a full ſolution of all objections 
which might be made to his main propoſition, that happineſs 
... TITTY 1 85 
I. He begins, firſt of all, with the atheiſtical complainers ; 
and purſues their impiety from Ver. 92 to 1117. 
Oh, blind to truth! and God's whole ſcheme below,” & c. 


Ve. 97, But fools, the good alone unhappy call, &c.] He ex- 
poſes their folly, even on their own notions of external goods, 
1. By examples (from Ver. 98 to 111.) where he ſhews, 
Fel, that if good men have. been untimely cut off, this is 
not to be aſcribed to their virtue, but to a contempt of 


* 


232 E SSA ON MAN. Fr. i. 


See FALKLAND dies, the virtuous and the juſt! 
See god-like TURENNE proſtrate on theduſt! 100 
See SIDNEY bleeds amid the martial ſtrife! 
Was this their Virtue, or Contempt of Life? 
Say, was it Virtue, more tho Heav'n ne'er gave, 
Lamented Dio] ſunk thee to the grave? 
Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 1035 
Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire ? 
Why drew Marſeilles' good biſhop purer breath, 
When Nature ficken'd, and each gale was death? 
Or why ſo long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me? 110 


— 


COMMENTARY, 


life, which hurried them into dangers. Secondly, That if they 
will ſtill perſiſt in aſcribing uatimely death to virtue, they muſt 
needs, on the ſame principle, aſcribe long life to it alſo ; con- 
ſequently, as the argument, in fact, concludes both ways, in 
logic it concludes neither. | e | 


NoTEtSyS. 


_ Ve, 100. See god-like Turenne.] This epithet has a pe- 
culiar juſtneſs ; the great man to whom it is applied not being 
diſtinguiſhed, from other generals, for any of his ſuperior 
qualities, ſo much as for his providential care of thoſe whom 
he led to war; in which he was fo intent, that his chief pur- 
poſs in taking on himſelf the command of armies, ſeems to 
ave been the preſervation of mankind. In this ged. lite care 
he was more remarkably employed throughout the whole 
courſe of that famons campaign in which he loſt his life. 
VeR. 110. Lent Heav'n a parent, &c.) This laſt inſtance 
of the Poet's illuſtration of the ways of Providence, the 
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Er. IV. ESSAY ON MAN! mw 
| What makes all phyſical or moral ill? 
There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will. 
Or Change admits, or Nature lets it fall; 115 

Short, and bub rare, till Man improv d it all. 


+ VARIATIONS. 
After Ver. 1 16. in the MS. et | 
Of ev'ry evil, ſince the world began, 
The real ſource is not in God, but man, 
CommBEnTaRY9 
« Say, was it Virtue, more tho' Heav'n ne er gave, 
% Lamented Digby! ſunk thee to the grave? 
Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 
« Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire? 


Ver. 111. What makes all phyſical or mral ill?] 2. He ex- 
poſes their folly (from Ver. 110. to 131.) by conſiderations 
drawn from the ſyſtem of Nature; and theſe twofold, na - 
tural and moral. You accuſe God, ſays he, becauſe the good 
man is ſubje& to natural and moral evil. Let us ſee whence 
theſe proceed: Natural evil is the neceſſary conſequence of a 
material world ſo conſtituted : But that this conſtitution was 
beſt, we have proved in the firſt Epiſtle. Moral evil ariſeth 
from the depraved will of Man: Therefore neither one nor 
the other from God. But you ſay, (adds the Poet, to theſe 


NOTES. 9 
reader ſees, has I uliar elegance; where a tribute of piety 
to a parent is paid in a return of thanks to, and made ſub- 
ſervient of, his vindication of, the great Giver and Father 
of all things. The Mother of the Author, a perſon of 
great piety and charity, died the year this poem was finiſhed, 
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174 ESSAY ON MAN. Bs. N. 


We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain | 
That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 
As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe» 0 155 
When his lewd father gave che dire diſeaſe. 120 
Think we, like ſome e ""_ th' Eternal 
Cauſe, E 
Prone for his fav'rites to und his laws? 
| Shall burning tna, if a ſage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? | 


" COMMENTARY. - 
impious complainers] that though it be flt Man ſhould ſuffer 
the miſeries which he brings upon himſelf, by the commiſſion 
of moral evil; yet it ſeems unfit that his innocent 3 
ſhould bear a ſhare of the burthen. To this, __ 
reply, | | 

c We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n Sud Tri 

That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 

As that the virtuous ſon 1s ill at caſe, 

When his lewd father gave the dire diſcaſe,” 


: But you will till fay, Why doth not God. either prevent, or 
immediately repair thels exils # e e 


mers 


ven. 121. Think we, like ſome weak Prince, We] = 
able hereunto, holy Scripture, in its account of things under 
the common Providence of Heaven, never repreſents miracles 
as wrought for the ſake of him who is the object of them, 
hat in order to give credit to ſome of God's extraordinary 
diſpenſations to Mankind. 
_ © VR. 123. Shall Aina, &c.] Alluding to the fate 
of thoſe two great Naturaliſts, Empedocles and Pliny, who 
hoth periſhed by too near an approach to Etna and Veſuvius, 
while they were exploring the cauſe of their eruptions. / 


EW. bs ON AN 1 


On air or ſea her motions be impreſt., . 
Oh blameleſs Bethel l. to relieve e 500 
When the looſe mountain trembles from on ig, 
Shall gravitation ceaſe, if you go by?#' - 
Or ſome old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres head reſerve the hanging wall? I 1 
But ftll this world 5 fitted for the knave) 
Contents u. us not. A better ſhall we e have? 7 


CommEenTaARy. 
Joth not work continual miracles, and every moment reverſe 
the eſtabliſhed laws of Nature 
Shall burning Ztna, if a ſage requires," Ihe, - | 
This is the force of the Poet's reaſoning 3 and theſe the mem 
to whom he addreſſeth it; namely, the libertine cavillers 
againſt Providence. 

VER. 131. But ftill this world, &e.] I. But dow, ſo un- 
happy is the condition of our corrupt nature, that theſe are 
not the only complainers. R8LItG1o0Us mien are but too apt, 
it not to ſpeak out, yet ſometimes ſecretly to murmur 
Providence; and ſay, its ways are not equal: Thoſe eſpe- 
cially, who are more inordinately devoted to a ſect or party, 
re ſcandalized, that the 3 (for e hach they eſteem themſelves) 

who are to judge the have no better portion in their 
0 inheritance ; The pak waa; 566 wa leaves thoſe T's 
profligate complainers, and turns er. 1 30 to 149.) to 
the religious, in theſe words: 


* But ſtill this world (fo fitted for the knave)” fhe: 


as the more Impious wanted external 5 to be the reward 
of virtue for the moral man; ſo Theile want them for the 
ous, in onjer to-have- Wingdom of the Fa - To this the 
boet holds it ſufficient to anſwer; Pray firſt agree among 
rourſelves, who thoſe Juſt are. As they are not likely ts 


N 
by 


ö 


75s ESSAY ON MAN Epiv. 


A kingdom of the Juſt then let it be: 
But firſt conſider how'thoſe Juſt agree. 


The good muſt merit God's peculiar care ; 135 


But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 
One thinks on Calvin Heay'n's own ſpirit fell; 
Another deems him inſtrument of hell 
If Calvin feel Heav'n's bleſſing, or its rod, 
This cries there is, and that, there is no God. 140 
What ſhocks one part will edify the reſt, 
Nor with one ſyſtem can they all be bleſt. 
The very. beſt will variouſly incline, 
And what rewards your Virtue, puniſh mine. 
VARIATIONS. 
After Ver. 142. in ſome Editions, 


Give each a Syſtem, all muſt be at ſtrife z_ 
What diff rent Syſtems for a Man and Wife? 
The joke, though lively, was ill plac'd, and therefore ſtruck 
out of the text. | dee, 


COMMENTARY. 


do this, he bids them reft ſatisfied ; remember his funda- 


mental principle, that whatever is, is right; and content 
themſelves (as their religion teaches them to profeſs a more 
than ordinary ſubmiſſion to the will of Providence) with that 
common anſwer which he, with fo much reaſon and piety, 

gives to every kind of complainer. - | 4 
However, though there be yet no kingdom of the Fuft, 
there is ſtill no kingdom of the Unjuſt; both the virtuous 
and the vicious (whatſoever becomes of thoſe whom every ſect 
calls the Faithful) have their ſhares in external goods ; and 
what is more, the virtuous have infinitely the greateſt enjoy- 
ment of them. ; | N | een, 


8 SSS SSS'g. SS. Saeed 


= 


And which more bleſt? who chain d his country? 
| : . 37 | 12 f F . | 4 CIR VS Fa vs > bt 
Or he whoſe Virtue figh'd'to loſe a day?” 
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, But ſometimes Virtue ſtarves, while Vice 
„n e mn = 

What then? Is the reward of Virtue breadꝰ 150 
The knave deſerves it, when he tills the ſoil, 


1 3:0 CommMENTARY- 'Þ es Es, 
n This world, tis true, JFTY 1 „ 
« Was made for Cæſar but for Titus tod 
« And which mare bleſt? who chain d his country? ſay,  - 
« Or he whoſe Virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day ?? 
I have been the more ſollicitous to explain this laſt argu - 
ment, and to ſhew. again/t whom. it is ditected, becauſe a great 
deal depends upon it for the illuſtration of the ſenſe, and the 
defence of the Poet's reaſoning, For if we ſuppoſe; him to 
be ſtill addreſſing himſelf to thoſe 114y10Us complainers, con- 
futed ln the forty preceding lines, we ſhould make him guilty 
of a paralogiſm, in the argument about the Juſt ; and in the 
illuſtration of it by the caſe, of Calvin. For then the Liber- 
tine aſks, Why the Juſt, that is, the moral man, is not re- ; 
warded ? The anſwer is, That none but God can tell, who 
the Juſt, - that is, the Faithful man, is. Where the Term 
is changed, in order to ſupport the argument; for about the 
truly moral man there is no diſpute; about the truly faithful, 
or the orthodox, a great deal. But take the Poet right, as 
arguing here againſt K8116100s- complainers, and the rea- 
ſoning is tri and logical. They aſk, Why the truly faith - 
ful are not rewarded'? He anſwereth, They may be, for 
aught you know z for none but God can tell who they are. 
VIX. 149. But ſometimes Virtue flarues, while Vice is fed.” ] 
III. The Poet, having diſpatched theſe two ſpecies of mur- 


re ties” d 
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178 
The knave deſerves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where Folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent, 155 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him Riches, your demand is oer? 
«« No---ſhall the good want Health, 1 good 
« want Pow'r ?” 
Add Health, and Powr; and ory canbly thing. 
, Why bounded Pow? 1 41 
r 160 
Nay, why extomal-for-imerast ghv'n ? | 
Why is not Man a God, and Earth a Heav'n? 
Who afk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give: 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 
| wy gn Oe RENT” 166 


IM | 6 1 


murers, comes now to the third, and ſtilt more pardonable 
fort, the diſcontemted Go MEN, who.Jament only that Vir- 
tue ſtarves, while Vice riots. To theſe he (from Ver. 
148 to 157.) that, admit this to be the caſe, yet they haye no 
reaſor to complain, either of the good 


the former, becauſe Happineſs, the reward of Virtue, conſiſt- 
eth not in Externals; nor of the lager, becauſe ill men may 
gain wealth by commendable induſt * 225 men Want ne- 
ceſſaries t h indolence or ill con 

Ven. 157. But grant him Riches, 84.1 But as modeſt as 
this complaint ſeemeth at firſt view, the Poet next _ 


| (from Ver. 156 to 167.) that 3 


ESSAY ON MAN, Bs. TV. 


man's L 
lar, or of the diſpenſation of Providence in Not of 


Er. W. ESSAY ON MAN: 159 
What nothing eirthly gives, or can deſtrby, 
Is Virtue's-prize: A better would you fix ? 


Then give Humility a coach and ſin, 170 
Juſtice. Capqu'ror's ſword, er Truth a gon, 


Or Public Spirit its great cure, a Crown. 
Weak, fooliſh man! will Heay'n reward us there 
With the Tame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here? 
The Boy and Man an Individual makes, 175 
Yer ieh n thou now for apples and for cakes? 


Vantarrons 


After Ver. 17%. in the MS. 
Sue what rewards this idle world ing, 
Or fit for ſearching heads or honeſt hearts, | 


r OI n 
the bight 11 lch will fever er the difcotitented 
good matt reſt, 


af 


is bery wort e Eper chat 
ginations as the very wor or that 
when once he be 0 16 think be wat Shit i. tis due be | 
will never know ors bs ops while God hath any thing to 


95 167. Whit nithing ul pes, &f c.] Hut this is not 
all; the Poet ſhewerh next (f Ver. 168 to 185.) that 
theſe demands are Fot only unreaſoriable; but in the Higheſt 


degree abſurd, likewiſe, Fot that thoſe very 8, if grant- 

ed, would be the deſtruftion of Virtue whic they 
— — nen e | 
whole, that, 

« What nochin 3 1 

1 The ſoul's an ine, and the heart. felt joy, 


« Is Virtue's prize — 
And that to aim at other, which not only is of vo uſe to ug 
here, but, what is more, will be of none hereafter, is a 
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180 5 ESSAV ON MAN. | By. av. 


Go, like'the Indian, inivthiendi@on AY 
Expect thy'dog, thy: bottle, adapt 

As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſignd, 

As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 180 
Rewards, that either would to Virtue 1 J | 
No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing: 


How oft by theſe at fixty are undone : 
The virtues of a faint at twenty-one!” _ 
To whom can Riches give Repute, or Truſt, 18; 5 m 
Content, or Pleaſure, but the Good and Juſt? 8 
| r | di 
e a 
ion like that of an Infant or a Savage; where:the one is in. 00 
patient for what he will ſoon deſpiſe ; and the other makes a 1 
proviſion for what he can never want. th 
VeR. 18;. To whom cun Riches give Repute or Truft,] The Re 
Poet now enters more at large upon the matter: And till th 
continuing his diſcourſe to this third fort. of .complainers | 
(whom he indulgeth, as much more pardonable than the firſt 
or ſecond,: in rectifying all their doubts and miſtakes) he 
proves, both from reaſon and example, how unable any of | 
thoſe things are, which the world moſt admires, to make a 
good man happy. For as to the, Philoſophic miſtakes con- - | 
cerning happineſs, there being little danger of their making * 
a e ee he had, after a ſhort confutation, di ſta 
= pigs | 30 Wer a 
> Nig: 177. Go, 1 tian, Ec. Alluding to the ex- for 
de of the Indian, in Epiſt. i. Ver. 99. which ſhews, that are 


that example Was not given to diſcredit any rational hopes of 
future happineſs, but only to reprove che Wer of en 
them from Charity: as when, 2 
- © —Zeal, not Charity, became the nid; Hes Wh 
And bell was built on (pics and ears 8 pride,” for 
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PIV ESSAY ON MAN. 18 


a; 5 
Eſteem and Love were never to be ſold 0. 
Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 1 
The lover and W Og 190 
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COMMENTARY. 4 


niſſed thaw for 5 But External goods are thafo 87 
rens, which fo bewitch the world with dreams of happineſs, 
that it is of all things the moſt difficult to awaken it out of its 
deluſions ; though, as he proves in an exact review of the 
moſt pretending, they diſhonour bad men, and add no luſtre 
to the good. — That it is only this third, and. leaſt criminal 
ſort of complainers, againſt which the remaining part of the 
diſcourſe is directed, appeareth from the Poet's ſo frequently 
addreſſing himſelf, henceforward, to his. friend. bs 

I. He ginneth therefore (from Ver. 184 to 205.) with! 
conſidering R1CcHEs, + 1. He examines firſt, what there is of 
real uſe or enjoyment in them; and ſheweth, they can give 
the good man only that very contentment and that very eſteem” 
and love which' he had before: And ſcorofully cries out to 
thoſe of a different opinion, 


« Oh, fool! to think Gal bates the worthy mind, 
_ * "The lover and the love of human-kind, - ! 
«© Whoſe life is healthful, and whoſe conſcience clear; 


* Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year! 


2. He next examines the imaginary value of Riches, as the 
fountain of Honour. For the objection of his adverſaries 
ſtandeth thus: — As honour is the genuine claim of virtue; 
and ſhame the juſt retribution of vice; and as honour, in' 
their opinion, follows riches ; and ſhame, poverty ; there · 
fore the good man ſhould be ricky 0 telts them in "hi ow 
ae much miſtakenn 


Honour and ſhame from no Condition 1 Gy f $a 3 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies? 


What power then has Fortune over the Man? None at 1 
tor as her ON” a confer neither worth nor en ; ia 
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The reſt is all but leather or n 
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clear, 
Becauſe he wants e e | 
Honour and ſhame from no Condition riſe ; 


Act well your part, there all the honour lies, 


Fortune in Men has fome finall diff rence made, 


One flaunts in rags, one flutters in bracade ; 196 


The cobler apron d, and the parſan gown' 'd, 
The frier hooded, and the monarch cn d. 


What differ more (you ery) than crown and 


* cowl ?' 


II tell you, friend! \ win bl eve 209 


ee pwn eee 


N Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be Kune. 


Stuck o er Robes titles, and hung round with 
ſtring 


That W. — 2 be by kings, c or whores of kings, 


COMMENTARY. 


EE her diſpleaſure cure ee big of any of his eller On 
bis garb, indeed, the hath ſome little influence; In e heart 
er dere e e 6 hn if rmx ps. 
Fort ome 7 | 
40 One * * one flutters in 99 815 


But this difference extends no further than to the habit ; the 


page of heart is the fame both in the fraunter and the flatter-- 
er; © wk i the Bones een eee | 


thoſe terms. 
VER. 205. Stuck ver with tt] f, S. II Then as to 


NoBJLITY, by n or birth; this top the Poet ſhews 


Bury, 
Whoſe life Is frekthfol, and holy conſcience 


204 
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Be. IV. ESSAY-ON MAN. 63 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 
In quiet flow fram Lucrece to Lucrece: 

But by your father's worth if your's vou rate, x 
Count me thoſe only who were good and great, 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 2171 
Has crept thro' ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young; . _. 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can, ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the How arvs. 215 


Look next on Greatneſs; * where Greatneſs : 
Weg: + 
10 Where, but; among f the Heroes and the Wiſe 1 


HF = Variations. 7's [04 
Van. 207. Begſt the pure bead, & e.] in the MS. Ss 
The richeſt blood, right-honourably old, 
Down from Lucretia to Lucretla roll'd, - „ 
May ſwell thy heart and gallop in thy dreaſt, 
Without one daſh of uſher or of prieſt: 
Thy pride as much deſpiſe all other pride 
* iſt · Church once all colleges On + 


Con, Av. : 

les 204 to 217.) is in ieſelf an devoid of all 3 
as the reſt; becauſe, in the firſt caſe, the Title is generally 
gained by no merit at all; in the ſecond, by the merit of the 
firſt Founder of the Family; which, when . is ge- 
nerally the ſubje& rather of humiliation than of gl | 

VER. 217. ot: next on Greatneſs, 7 III. Poet 
now unmalks (from Ver. 216 to 237.) the falſe pretences of 
GREATNESS, whereby it is ſeen that the Hero and e Poli- 
tician (the two characters which would monopolize that qua- 
iy) do, after all their buſtle, if they want Virtue, effect only 


N 4 


: DE "5 MS. Wh, 47, % © - TOS "= 4 
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Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede; ' 220 


The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 


or make, an enemy of all mankind! 
Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he ; goes, 
Yet neꝰ er looks forward further than his noſe. | 
No leſs alike the Pplitie and Wiſe; ' 225 
All ty flow things, with circumſpedtive « eyes: 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat; 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a Villain Great: 230 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means Es, - | 


Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, | 


S e e n ee 


this, that the one proves himſelf a Fool, and the her a 
Knave: And Virtue they but too erally want; the art of 
Heroiſm being underſtood to conſiſt in Ravage and Deſolation ; 
aud the art of Politics; in Circum vention. 
It is not ſucceſs, therefore, that conſtitutes true Greatneſs ; 
hut the end aimed at, and the means which are employed: 
| ons i theſe be right, Glory _ ho the reward, whatever be 
the iſſue: 


Who noble ends by noble means cbt 
„ Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
* A Socrates, chat man is great indeed. 


> 8 * 


24 


Ef. V. kEsSAT ON n ih 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, "or bleed 235 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. 
What's Fame? a fancy d life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev 'n before our death. 925 
Juſt what you hear, vou have, and what's un- 
known 
The ſame (my Lord) if Tully 5 or r your 0 own. 240 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 3 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 37 
Toall beſide as much an empty ſhade 35 
An Eugene living, as a Ceſar dead: 5 : 
Alike >r when, or where, they ſhone, orſhine, 245 % 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 1 5 
A Wit 's a feather, and a Chief a rod; 
An honeſt Man's the nobleſt work of God. 4 
Fame but from death a villain's name can fave, 
As Juſtice tears his body from the grave; 250 
When what t oblivion better were reſign d, 
Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; | | 
Flays ond the head, but comes not to the heart: 


5 


Sl 


Ver. 237. What's Fuer] IV. With regard to Faux, 
that fill more fantaſtic bleſſing, he ſheweth (from Ver. 236 
to 259.) that all of it, beſides what we hear ourſelves, is 
merely nothing: and that even of — ſmall portion, no 
more of it giveth the poſſeſſor a real | fatisfation, than 


186 


| they put him into a worſe © condition 3 for that 3 


Ss ON MAN. By. Iv. 


One ſelf-approving. hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas : 256 
And more true joy Marcellus exil d feels. 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 
In Parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 


Tell (for You can) We e e . of 260 


"Tis but to know how little can be known; 


To ſee all others faults, and fee] our own ; 


Condemn'd in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, | 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge: 


Truths would you teach, or ſave a finkin land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few under 
Puainful preheminence ! yourſelf to view _ 


266 


Above life $ weakneſs, and its comforts too. 


| Counnnrgny, . 

What is the fruit of Virtue, Thus he ſhews, that Honour, 
Nobility, Greatneſs, Glory, fo far as they have auy thing 
real and ſubſtantial, that is, ſo far N 
Happineſs of che poſſeſſor, are the ſole . of Virtue; 
that neither Niches, Courta, Armies, tho Pula, a: 
capable of conferring them. 

Ves. 259. hn Parts ſuperior what advantage li iet #7 V. But 
laſtly, the Poet hews ( Ver. 258 to 26g.) that 28 18 exter · 
nal goods can make man happy, fv neither is it in the power 
of all internal. Por that even Sr EnTen Pakrs bring no 
more real happineſs to the poſſeſſor than the reſt; nay, that 
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van 267. Painful prebemi nens Kc. This to tis Friend: 
—nor does it at al contra what he bad faid to him coc 
ing Happinck, | in the * of the epiſtle: 
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A Now Knowledge defiroyeth all»thoſe comforts, Lt 
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How inconſiſtent greater goods wich theſe? 
| How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always caſe : ' 
Think, and if till the things chy envy call, 255 
Say, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom they fall?. 
To figh for ribbands if thou art f filly, © 
Mark hom they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life * 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 

If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon — 2 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of, a 8 
en. ee to eee . 


4 


a 6 1 "g's. 


22 happine by Knowledge alone, independent of View, 
fable is reverſed, and in a prepoſterous attempt to gain the 
ſubſtance, he loſeth even the ſhadow: This I take to be the 
ſenſe of this fine firoke of ſatire on the wrong rs aver 


happineſs. in 9 : 
Vs. 281, 283. If Parts allure this, — 
Or raviſ/d with the ig 74 A 


Theſe two inſtances are choſen with great The 
world, perhaps, doth not afford two other der opp 

" Bacon diſcovered and laid down thoſe true principles of 
ſcience, by whoſe aſſiſtance, Newton was enabled to unfold 
the whole law of Nature. He was no leſs eminent for the: 
creative power of his imagination; the brightneſs of his con- 
ceptlons; and the force of his expreſli on: © Yet being con- 
victed on his own confeſſion, for bribery and corruption in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, while he preſided in the ſupreme 

urt-of Equity, he endeavoured to repair his ruined fortunes 
. moſt Profſigate . to the N 4 Which, + I'd, 
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If Wann —— the 011 7 — 5 
In hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who lay, 
How happy thoſe to ruin, - theſe betray. - 290 
Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows, 
From dirt and ſea-weed-as NT } 
In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 

And all that rais d the Hero, Aal de e: LA 
Now Europe's:laurels on their brows behold, 295 
But ſtain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd for gold: 
Then ſee them broke with toils, or ſunk i in caſe, 
Rr e Furie 6p ni 
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from his very firſt entrance into it, he had enden — 
to praftiſe with a proſtiration that diſgraceth the very e 
lion of letters. 
CrouwnLL ſeemeth to be diſtinguiſhed in the moſt exi- 
nent manner, with regard to his abilities, from all other great 


and wicked men, who have overturned the Liberties of their 


Country. The times in which others have ſucceeded in this 
attempt, were ſuch as ſaw the ſpirit of Liberty ſuppreſſed and 
ſided; by a general luxury and venality: But Cromwell ſub- 
dued his country, when this ſpirit was at its height, by a ſue- 
ceſsful ſtruggle againſt court · oppreſſion; and while it was 
1 of the greateſt Geniyſes 
for — ed aver fr. togttlice-in ons 
V _ EE if Na 22 And 
ER. 283 of a ane, n 
eren this fantaſtic elite 
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Oh wealch ill-fated F which-noact bf . 
3 — 
What greater bliſt attends their cloſe f life? | 
The trophy d-archie, ſtory d halls iffvadey-- | 
And haunt their flumbers in the pompous ſhade, 
Alas! not dazzled with' their noon-tide ra), 305 
Compute the morn and ev ning td the day: 
The whole amount of that enortnous fame, 
A Tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame! 


0 . 0-096 
eee nach) 220 
cout 417. | 


Ver. 309. Lau thei tbl tut; We] . 
ſhewn that ha pineſs conſiſts neither in any external goods, 
nor in all of internal (that is, ſuch of them as are not 
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Is dleſt in hat it takes, and what it gives z 
And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 6442. l 


- 4 : 
FF 3 A 


aer VaniraTions.. Th Bw), 1 of 
After, Ver. 376. in the MH. 
Ev'n while it ſeems unequal to diſpoſe, | | 
And chequers all the good Man's joys with woes, - © * 
IT but to teach him to ſupport each ſtate, | 
With patience this, with moderation that; 


| COMMENTARY. Mc 
of our own acquirement) nor yet in the viſionary purfuits of 
the Phlloſophorts by concludes (from Ver. 308 to 41 1.) that 
it is to be in Viarus ALONE; dot as | 
VIX. 311. The any point where human bliſs Hands ftill, Se 
Hitherto rhe Poet had proved, NEGATIVELY, that happin 
conſiſts in virtue, by ſhewing it conſiſted. not in any other 
thing. He tiow (from Ver. 316 to 327.) proves the ſame 
POSITIVELY, by an ennmeration of its qualities, all naturally 
apo to give _ fo increaſe human happineſs; as its On 
ancy, Capacity, Vigour, Efficacy, Activity, Moderation, | 


* 


cg wha Nor. . 
ile. Learn tbeu, that there is m Happineſs bere below, unliſ: 
Virtue regulate the heart and the underflanding: Which 
all the force of his Author's:conchuf6n. He had proved, that 
happineſs conſiſts, neither in external goods, as the Vulgar 
imagined; nor yet in the viſions ob the ophers : he con- 
cludes therefore, that it conſiſts in V rUE ALOE. His 
tranſlator. ſays, that withvus Virtue theſe can be no happineſs.” 
And fo fay the meth whont his Author is here ebay 
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. SAN ON MAN. b. 
Viakou fie, th er Hed 


Lef rene far than Virtue's very tears: 32 
from each object, from each place l 


or ever exercis d, yet never tir d; 10 
Never elated, while one man's 5 yy 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs d; 
And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 325 
Since but to wiſh, more Virtue, is to gain. 


See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow ! 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can 
ROW „ A „ r ul t 
l | VAAIATION S. er 
5 | (ata baſe on that hed Tina hy," 
Which conſcience gives, and nothing can eh. | 
"Theſe lines are extremely finiſhed. In which there is ſuch a 
ſweetneſs in the melancholy harmony of the verlſifi- 
cation, as if the'Pvet was then in that tender office in which 


he was molt officious, and in which all e 
eee ee e 


— 
"vm. 327. See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beo] Har 
| Ing thus proved that happineſs is, indeed, placed in Virtus; he 
proves next (from Ver. 326 to 329.) that it is righth placed 
there; for that then, and then Ts. ALL W 
* ALL be * of reliſhing it. 
1 — 1 
For though they foppoled external goods ele to appt 
veſs, it was when in conjunction with Virtue. Mr. Pope a 
Vvuon ALONE is Happineſs below :” 


| eee Trannr ja are bidde. 


+, 
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vet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muſt miſs; the good, untaught, will find; 
Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 3 3 i 
But looks thro Nature, up to Nature's God; 
Purſues that Chainwhichlinks th' immenſe deſign, 
Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees, that no Being any bliſs'can know, 335 
But touches ſome above, and ſome below ; 
Learns from this union of the riſing Whole, 
The firſt, laſt purpoſe of the human ſoul; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began, 
All end, in Love or Gop, and Love or MAN. : 
For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 341 
And _ w_ and opens e on his ſoul „ 


enn in A l de 

Vin. 329. 25 poor with fortune, &c.] The Poet ben ob- 
ſerveth, with ſome indignation (from Ver. 328 to 341.) that as 
eaſy and as evident as this truth was, yet Riches and falſe 
Philoſophy had fo blinded the diſcernment even of improved 
minds, that the poſſeſſors of the firſt, placed happineſs in ex- 
ternals, unſuitable to Man's nature; and the followers of the 
latter, in refined viſions, unſuitable to his ſituation : while the 
ſimple-minded man, with Na Tux only for his guide, found | 
plainly-jn-what it ſhould be placed. 

VER. 341. Her him alone, Hope leads from coal to goal. Biit 


this is not all; the Author ſhews further (from Ver. 340 to i 


353.) f that * the ſimple · minded man, on n nog 


14 


NOT E58. 


Var. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 870 

PLATO, in his firſt book of a Republic, hath a remarkab 

paſſage to this "Ole: „He whole conſcience does not 
OL. III. 'Q 


N. 
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Till lengthen'd on to Farrn, and unconfa'd, 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 

He fees, why Nature plants in Man alone 345 
Nope of known bliſs, and Faith in'bliſs __ 


—_CommEnrTARY. 
out in the purſuit of Truth in order to Happineſs, bath bad 
the wiſdom 
o Rog To look thro' Nature up to Nature's God,” 3, 


(inſtead of adhering to any ſect or party, where there was fo 
great odds of his chuſing wrong) that then the benefit of gain- 


ing the knowledge of G:&, will written in the mind, is not 


confined there; for ſtanding on this ſure foundation, he is 
now no longer in danger of chuſing wrong, amidſt ſuch di- 
verſities of Religions; but by purſuing this grand ſcheme of 
univerſal benevolence, in practice as well as theory, he arrives 
at length to the knowledge of the revealed will of Ged, Which 
is the conſummation of the ſyſtem of benevolence : 


For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
© And opens ſtill, and opens on his foul; | 

« Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and — 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind.“ 


Norzs. 


« « reproach him, has chearful Hope, for his com 
c {apport and comfort of his old age, ding to! Pindar, 
For this great Poet. O Socrates.. very ele ſays, That 
„ he who leads a juſt and holy life-has always amiable Hope 
for his companion, which fiils his heart with joy, and is 
2 the ſupport and comfort of his old age. Hope, the moſt 

* powerful of the Divinities, in governing the 
and inconſtant temper of mortal men.” TA undd, nur 
& Fro Euveidors i tr an rape A ayoly e, 
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ELV BESGSAV GN MAN. | #95 
(Nature; WRGE ddekites tb f other kind 

Are giv'n in Vfl, hut What they ſeek they find) 
Wiſe is her prefefitz the conttects iti this 
His greateſt Virtue with his greateſt Bliſs; 350 
| At once hid on bfi kt ptolþett to be bleſt, 2 
And ſtrongeſt motive to affiſt the reſt. 

Self- love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 
Gives thee to make Wann nenne thine. 


I EIT n 


Ven. 353% Self love: thits puſh'd to ſottal; c.] The pott, . 

the laſt place, marks out (from Ver. 352 to 37 3.) the progreſs 
of his good man's benevolence, puſhed through natural reli 
gion to revealed, till it arrives to that height which the ſacred 
writers deſcribe as the very ſummit of Chtiſtian perfection; 
and ſhews how the progreſs of human differs from the progreſs 
of divine benevolence. That the divine deſcends from u hole 
to ps; but that the human muſt riſe from individual to uni- 
verſal, His argument for this extended benevdlenice is, that, 
as God has made à Whole, whoſe parts have a perfect rela- 
nion to, and an entire dependency on each other, man, by ex- 
tending his benevolence throughout that Whole, acts in cou - 
formity to the will of his Creator ;' and therefore this enlarge- 
ment of his affection becomes a duty. But the Poet hath'no6t 
only ſhewn his piety in this obſervation, but the utmoſt art 
and addreſs likewiſe in the diſpoſition. of it. The ay on 
Man opens with expoſing the murmurin and i impious con- 
dufions of fooliſh men àgainſt the prefent conſtitution of = 
dings: a8 it proceeds, it occafſotially "aces alt thoſe falfe 
principles and opinions, which led then to conclude thus per- 

rey, Hevidg now done alf that was neceſſaty in * 
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Is this too little for the boundleſs heart? . - 255 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 


i Graſp the whole worlds of eee Senſe, 


In one cloſe ſyſtem of Benevolence: 
Happier as kinder, in whate er degree, 
And Heights of. Bliſs but height of Charity 56 


COMMENTARY. 


tion, the Auen turns to practice; ; and ends his Eſſay with 
the recommendation of an acknowledged virtue, CHARITY ; 
which, if exerciſed in the extent that conformity to the will of 
God requireth, would effectually prevent all com plaints 
againſt the preſent order of things : ſuch complaints 
made with a total diſregard to every thing but their own pri- 


vate ſy/t:m, and ſeeking remedy in the diſorder, and at the 


expence of all the reſt. This obſervation, 
ce Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake,” 


is important : Rochefoncault, Eſprit, and their wordy diſciple 
Mandeville, had obſerved that Self - love was the origin of all 
thoſe virtues. which mankind moſt admire; and therefore 


" fooliſhly ſuppoſed it was the end likewiſe : and ſo taught that 


the higheſt pretences to diſintereſtedneſs were only the more 


artful Liſguiſes of Self love, But our Ambar, who 8 40 ſome- 
where or other, f 


6 Of human Nature, Wit its worſt may write, 
We all revere it in our own deſpite,” * 8. 


'faw, as well as they, and every body elſe, that the Paſſions 

began in Self- love; yet he underſtood human nature better 

than to imagine that they ended there. He knew that Reaſon 

and Religion could convert Selfiſhneſs into its very oppolite ; 
and therefore teacheth that 


4 Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake: 


and thus hath vindicated the dignity of human m_ and 


the Philoſophic truth of the Chriſtian doctrine. 


* 
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God loves from Whole to Parts: | But human 


ſoul * 


Mul riſe from Indivi idual to 8 Whole. 8 
Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, i 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake; 


The centre mov'd, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 365 


Another ſtill, and (till another ſpreads ; | 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will eg 
His country next; and next all human race; 


Wide and more wide, th' o o erflowings of the mind 


Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind; 370 


Earth ſiniles around, with boundleſs bounty 222 


And Heavn beholds its image in h jebreaſt. 


Come then, my Friend! my Genus! come 


along ; 
Oh maſter of the port, and this ſong! 


785 „an e . 
| Ver. 373. Come then, my Friend / &c.) In the MS, thus, 
And now tranſported o'er fo vaſt a Plain, : 
While the wing'd courſer flies with all her rein, © > 
While heav'n-ward now her mounting wing ſhe feels, 
Now ſcatter'd fools fly trembling from her heels 
Wilt-thou, 2 ST. Joan ! keep her courſe in Gght, 
Conte Ber fury, N n 16,0. cAGay 3 


* 


Nori. 


va 373 ae my Friend ! c.] This noble _— | 


trophe, by which the Poet concludes the Eſſay in an addreſs 
to his friend, will Tgralih & arc with examples of ne 


_ O 3 


«lt 


tot ESSAY ON MAN, Er. lv. 


And while the Muſs now ftoopy; er now af- 
cends, 9 

To Man's low paſſions, een 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 


To fall with dignity, with temper riſe; 
Form d by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 


From gras ta gays from lively. ta ſevere ; 30 


Nor. 


of thoſe five Species of elocution, from which, as from tu 
ſources, Longinus deduceth the SUBLIME “. 


1. eee 


5 2 « Come then, my Friend l my Genius! game aloagy, 
Maſter of th th e Poet, — 2 Song , 
10 „ And whill the Muſe now ſtoops, and now aſcends, 
« To Man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends 


2. The ſ:cond, that pathetic enthuſiaſm, which, at the fan 
time, — inflames : 


Teach me, like thee, in ragjove natnps. wiſh 

« To fall with dignity, with temper rife ; 

« Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ficer 

& * From ve to gay, from lively to ſevere; 
with ſpirit, eloquent with caſe, 

« — to reaſon, or Dolle to pleaſe. 


3. A certain dlegant. formation and er 
<* Oh! while along the ſtream of Time thy name 


% Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
6 Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 


« Purſue ror ene 


Tas ror exit, 
ce N . g ννοjH 


DP 


DOI 2 8 = 


ENI VI ESSAT ON MAN,. 199 
Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 
Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 
Ohl while along the ſtream of Time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame; 

Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 385 
Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale? __. 
When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe, 
Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend? 390 
That urg d by thee, I turn d the tuneful art 

From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 
For Wit's falſe mirror held up Nature's light; 
e WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT ; | 


"ured ct gas A; 


Ver; 394 Shew'd erring Pride, Whatever is, is right 7 
The Poct's addreſs to his friend, which concludeth this ps 


NoTE#s. 

4. 4 ſplendid diftion : 

« When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in-duſt repoſe, 

« Whoſe ſous ſhall bluſh their fathers were thy foes, 

«© Shall then this verſe to future age pretend _ 

* Thou wert my guide, philoſopher; and friend? 

That urg d by — L — the tuneful art, 

From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 

For Wit's falſe mirrar held up Nature's light! 
+ And fifthly, which includes in itſelf all the reſt, a weigh A 

dignity im the compdfition + - 

« Shew'd erring Pride, whatever is, is RIGHT 

* That Reason, PassIon, anſwer one great Aim; 

% That true SELF-LOVE and SOCIAL are n 


O 4 


* 
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200 ESSAY ON MAN. Eri. 


That RrASON, PAs sion, anſwer one great 


That true SELV=Love and Soer AL are the ſame; 


a 4 N . " l + 
; - 


COMMENTARY, 


fo nobly, and endeth with a recapitulation of the — ar. | 


gument, affords me the following obſervation, with which ! 


hall conclude theſe remarks. - There is one great, beauty that 


ſhines through the whole EY The Poet, whether he 
ſpeaks of man as an individual, a member of ſociety, or the 


; ſubje& of happineſs, never miſſeth an opportunity, while he 


js explaining his Nate under any of thele capacities, to illuſ- 
trate it in the moſt artful manner by the inforcement of his 
rand principle, That every thng tendeth to the good of the 
Il hole; from whence his ſyſtem-gaineth the reciprocal advan- 
tage of having that grand Theorem realized by facts: and 
his facts juſtified on a principle of Right or Nature. 


Tuus I have endeavoured to analyſe and explain the exat 
reaſoning of theſe four epiſtles. Enough, I preſume, to con- 
_ vince every one, that it hath a preciſion, force, and cloſeneſs 


of connection, rarely to be met with, even in the moſt formal 


* treatiſes of philoſophy. Yet: in doing this, it is but too evi- 
dent I have deſtroyed that grace and energy which animates 
the original. And now let the Reader believe, if he be ſo 
diſpoſed, what M. de Crouſaz, in his Critique upon this work, 
jaſinuates to be his awn opinion, as well as that of his friends ; 
« Some perſons,” ſays he, have conjectur d, that Mr. Pope 
did not compoſe this Eſſay at once, and in a regular order; 
but that after he had written ſeveral fragments of poetry, 
** all finiſhed in their kind, (one, for example, on the paral- 
c lel between Reaſon and Inſtint, another upon Man's 
« groundleſs Pride, another on the Prerogatives of human 
„ Nature, another on Religion and Superſtition, another on 
f© the Original of Society, and ſeveral fragments beſides on 
** Self- love and the Paſſions) he tacked theſe tagether. as ho 


Norxs. 


( That vnror only makes our BL iss below; 
And all our Knowledge is, OursELves:To KNOW.“ 


> © 


vB 


1 


kr. V. ESSAY ON MAN. 20 


That VIx Tux only makes our Bliſs below ; _ 


And all our Knowledge is, ou xsRLVYES To KNOW. 


VARIATIONS. | 
Van. 397. That Virtus only, Ec. ] in the MS, thus, 
That juſt to find a God is all we can, 
And all the ſtudy of Mankind is Man. 
| CoMMENTARY. | 
« could, and divided them into four epiſtles ; as, it is ſaid, 


e was the fortune of Homer's Rhapſodies.“ I ſuppoſe this 


will be believed as ſoon of one as of the other. But M. Du 
Reſnel, our Poet's Tranſlator, is not behind hand with the 


Critic, in his judgment on the work. The only reaſon” . 


(ſays he) “ for which this poem can be properly termed an 
* Eſſay, is, that the Author has not formed his plan with all 


the regularity of method which it might have admitted.” 


And again — I was, by the unanimous opinion of all thoſe 
* whom I have conſulted on this occaſion, and amongſt theſe, 
* of ſeveral Englibmen completely {killed in both languages, 
* obliged to follow a different method. The French are not jatiſ- 
*« fied with ſentiments, however beautiful, unl:ſs they be met 


% dically diſpoſed: Method being the characteriſtie that diflin- . 


0 guiſbes our performances from thoſe of our neighbours,” &c. 
It is enough juſt to have quoted theſe wonderful Men of me- 
thod, and to leave them to the laughter of the world, 
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Unter | Prayer | 


DEO OPT. MAX. 


ATHER of All! inev'ry Age,. 
In ev'ry Clime ador d. 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 9 
| Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! | 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, ek wude ess. 
Who all my Senſe confin d 


To know é bat this, e bas t 
And that myſelf am blind; 


Cen 


Univer rſal. Prayer. ] It may be 2 to obſerve, that fome 
pages in the preceding £/ay, having been unjuftly ſuſpect- 

a tendency towards Fate and Naturaliſin, hs Author 
compoſed this Prayer as the ſum of all, to ſhew that his ſyſ- 
tem was founded in fres- will, and terminated in piety : that 
the Firſt Cauſe was as well the Lord and Governor of the 
Univerſe as the Creator of it; and that, by ſubmiſſion to his 
will, (the great principle inforced throughout the Efay) was 
not meant ſuffering ourſelves to be carried along by a blind 
9 but relling in a religious ee and 

1 


— 


206 UNIVERSSE | PRAYER. 


Vet gave me, in this dark Eſtate, 
| To ſee the Good from Ill; 
And binding Nature faſt in Fate, 

Left free the Human Will, 


What Confſeience dictatos to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than Hell to ſhun, 
That, more than Heav'n purſuo. 


What Bleflings thy free Bounty 1 en 
Let me not caſt aa; 
e ee ee 0 
T' enjoy is to obey. ö 
Teer not to Earth's contrafted Span 
Or think Thee Lord dond of Man, 
When thouſand Worlds are found : 
Let not this weak unknowing ham, 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land, 
eee 
Comwrnrars 


confidence full of Hape and Immortality. To give- all this 
tlie greater welghit, e Poet choſe for his model the Logy' 8 


Prayer, which, f all tber, belt deſetves the ile e 
Axed to his Paraphiae, | my 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER, FI 


If Jam wrong, ob rexchiny heart 
To find that better way. | Tru 


Save me alike from: foolith Pridn, Ag 
Or impious Diſcontent, ed! 
At aught thy wiſdom. has Pe VO 
Or aught thy Goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's Woe, 
To hide the Fault I fee; 

That Mercy I to others ſhow, 
That Mercy ſhow to me. 

Mean tho I am, not wholly ſo 
Since quicken'd by thy Breath ; 

Oh lead me whereſoc'er I go, 
Thro' this day's Life or Death. 


Nerz. 


1 [ am right, 8125 impart.— 
if I am wrong, O teach my heart] 


As the imparting of grace, on the Chriſtian ſyſtem, i is a ſtronger 
exertion of the Divine Power than the natural illumination of 


the heart, one would expect that right and wrong ſould 


„ 1 + N 


change places; ; more aid being required to reſtare men to 
right, than to keep them in it. But as it was the Poet's pur- 
pole to inſinuate that Revelation was the right, nothing could 
better expreſs his purpoſe, than making the 21 ſecured by 


the ar of grace. 


EC 5 
+; Ut 
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208 UNIVERSAL)! PRAYER. 


This day, be Bread and Peace my Lot: 1 
All elſe beneath the Sun, 903 Ca +451 37 

Thou know' if beſt beſtow d or not, 
And let Thy Will be done.” 1 al 


To thee, whoſe Temple is all Space, 
Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies! 
One Chorus let all Being raiſe?! 

All Nature's Incenſe riſe! 


* 


8 
* * 

72 P 1 
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The Dying Chriſtian: to his Sour. 


O DE 
1 TAL ſpark of heav'nly flame! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame: 1 
Trembling, hoping, ling' ring, flying; = 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying! _ 
| Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, . ] 
And let me languiſh into life. 


= * LY 
Sm 
—_——. © 


Hark ! they whiſper ; Angels ſay, | = 
Siſter Spirit, come away. > He | | 
What is this abſorbs me quite ? —_ 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſighgt. Ji 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath? „ 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death? 9 
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* This ode was written in imitation of the famous . 
of Hadrian to his departing ſoul; but as much ſuperior to his 


original, in ſenſe and ſublimiry as the 5 * 
to the Pagan. 


Vol. III. ä i 3 ; 
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by Hevn opens on my eyes! my ears 
. ſounds feraphlc ring: 
Lack lend your wings | I mount! I fly 
O Grave! where is thy Vietory? ??: 
| 0 Death ! where is thy Sting? 


EPFISTHE 


T " TY 
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Several Perſons. 


* 


Eſt brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſis onerantibus aures: 
Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, 


Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, n 
Extenuantis eas conſulrd. | 


Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetz, 
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MORAL EISAYS.| 


E Pp x s ＋ 1 E © a 
＋ 0 
dir Richard , Lord 2 obhant 


C 
Of the Knowledge | and Character ra s of MEN. 


THAT it is not ſufficient for this knowledge to cod, 
Man in the Abſtract: Books will not ſerve the pur- 
Poſe, nor yet our own Experience /ingly, Ver. 1. Ge- 
neral maxims, unleſs they be formed upon both, will be 
but notional, Ver. 10. Some Peculiarity in every 
man, characteriſtic to himſelf, yet varying from bim 
ſelf, Ver. 15. Difficulties ariſing from our own Paſſions, 
Fancies, Facullies, &c. Ver. 31. The ſhortneſs of 
Life, to obſerve in, and the uncertainty of the Princi- 
ples of action in men, to obſerve by, Ver. 37, &c. 
Our own Principle of action often hid from our ſelves, 
Ver. 41. Some few chara#ers plain, but in general 
confounded, diſſembled, or inconfiſtent, Ver. 51. The 
ſame man utterly different in different places and ſea- 
ſons, Ver. 71, Unimaginable weakneſſes in the great= 
eft, Ver. 7751 &c, 1 conſtant and certain bu 
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> God and Nature, Ver. 95. No judging of the Mo- 

_ _.. tives from the action,; the ſame actions proceeding from 

contrary Motives, and the ſame Motives influencing 

' contrary actions, Ver. 100. II. Yet to form Charac- 

ters, we can only take the ſtrongeſt actions of a man's 

Affe, and try to make them agree: The utter uncertainty 

of this, from Nature itſelf, and from Policy, Ver, 

120. Characters given according to the rank of men 

of tht world, Ver. 135. And ſome reaſon for it, 
Ver. 141. Education alters the Nature, or at laſt 

Character. of many, Ver. 149. Actions, Paſſions, 

Opinions, Manners, Humours, or Principles, all 
ſubje& to change. No judging by Nature, from Ver. 

158 40 174. III. I only remains to find (if we can) 

. bis RuLing Passion: That will certainly influence 

. all the reſt, and can reconcile the ſeeming or real incon- 

 Hiſtency of all bis actions, Ver. 175. Inflanced in ihe 

8 extraordinary charafer of Clodio, Ver. 179. A cau- 

tion againſt miſtaking ſecond qualities for firſt, which 

will deſtroy all poſſibility of the knowledge of mankind, 

Ver. 210. Examples of the ſtrength of the Ruling 

. 3 and its continuation to the laſt breath, Ver. 

* nne Oe--- | 
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7 the Knowledge ond Charadtrs 1 Men 
Es, youtepilc che mm toBboks cbnfr d; 
| Wha from his ſtudy rails at human kind j 


Tho' what he Iearns he peaks, and may advance 
| LEES: by daring. 
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Some 0 m 


e Conmunrant. 


© Ppiftle the Knewled 4 and Charafters of Min. 1 border 
cn 205 with the former editions of the Epfſtle, will ob- | 
ſerve, that the 'order and diſpoſition of 8 parts are 
entirely ed and reverſed; though with hardly the al- 
teration of a word. When the Editor, at the Author's 
deſire, firſt examined this epiſtle, he was 1 dr to find it 
contaih a number of exquiſite obfervations, without order, 
connection, or depen dence: but much more ſo, when, — 
an attentive review, * ſaw, that if the epiſtle was put into a 
ER on an EDO ng it would have 


2 2 2 n . . * 
i Moral E ſays} The Ear on Max l 
been compriſed in four books: 
ue Frft et which, the Author las ginen us under that 


title, in four epiſtles. 
The Second was Ane n ef the ſame number: 1. 


Of the extent and limits of human reafon. 2. Of thoſe arte 
and ſciences, and the parts of. them, which. are uſeful, and 
— Metinable 3 I 


7 - tf hs A 
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216 MORAL) ESSAYS. Er. I. 
The coxcomb bird, ſo talkative and grave, 5 


That. from his cage cries Cuckold Whore, and 

| Knave, | I 
Tho' many a paſſenger he rightly call, 

| You hold him no Philoſopher at all. 


is 


COMMENTARY.” 


all ti clearneſs of method and force of connected reaſoning. | 


The Author appeared as much ſtruck with the thing as the 
Editor, and agreed to put the poem into the preſent order; 
which has given it all, the juſtneſs of a true compoſition. The 
introduction to the epiſtle on Riches was in the ſame condi- 
tion, and underwent the ſame reform. 


Erisria I. This epillle. is. divided into three principal | 


arts. or members 
the difficulties in comi 
of men. The ſecond (from Ver. 98 to 1 * the wrong 
means. which both Philgſonbers and men of the World have em- 
ployed in ſurmounting thoſe difficulties. And the third (from 


bers: The firſt (from Ver. 1 to 99.) rreats of 


NorE s. 


and therefore unattainable, 3. Of the nature, ends, uſe, and 
application of the difereag,capen of men, 4. Of the uſe 
of learning; of the ſcience of the world ; and of wit; con- 
eluding with a ſatyr againſt the miſapplication of them; 
illuſtrated by pictures, characters, and examples. | 
The third book regarded civil regimen, or the ſcience of po- 
litics; in which, the ſeveral forms of a Republic were to be 
examined and explaigedi;. together with the ſeveral. modes of 
religious worſhipʒ ſo. far forth as they affect Society ʒ between, 
which. the Author always ſuppaſed there was the cloſeſt con 
nection and the maſt intereſting; relation. So that. this part 
would have treated of Civil and Religious Society in their full 
extent. _ hs w_ 


ng at the Knowledge and true Chargers 
(from 


a a> 0 tru ©? 


Ee. L MORAL: ESSAYS. — 


And yet the fate of all extremes is ſuck; 
Men may be read, as wells Books, toomeh. 1 


CommBnTany.. 


Ver. 173 to trad treats of the right means; with dreAions 
for the application of them. 

"VeR. 1. Yes, you deſpiſe t the = &e. ] The Epiſtle is in- 
trodiced (from Ver. 1 to 15.) by obſerving, that the Know- 
ledge of men is neither to be gained by books nor experience 
alone; but by the joint uſe of boch; for chit the maxims of 
the Philoſopher and the cone in of * the Mori, can, 


ſeparately, bur ſupply a vague anf ft knowledge : 


nr 


The fourth and laſt book concerned private ethics, or prac- 
tical morality; conſidered in all the circumſtances, orders, 
profeſſions, and ſtations of human life. | 

The ſcheme of all this had been maturely digeſted; and 
communicated to L. Bolingbroke, Dr. Swift, and one or two 
more; and was intended for the only work of his riper years: 
but was, partly throught if health, partly through diſcou- 
ragements from the depravity of the times, and partly on 
prudential and other conſiderations, interrupted, poſtponed, 
and, lafly, in a manner laid aſide. 
But as this was the Author's favourite Work, which more 
exactly reflected the image of his on ſtrong capacious mind, 
and as we can Have but à very imperfeck idea of it from the 

diffus membru Pbetæ; which now remain; it may not be 
amiſs to be alittle more particular concerning each of theſe 

"books, 

l he FIRST, as it treats of man in the abſtract, and conſi- 
ders him in general; under every of his relations, becomes 
the foundation; and firnifties out the ſubjects, of tlie three 
followitig; ſo-that 

The $2cond' Boot was to take up again the fr ad 4. 


cond epiſtles of the i, book j and to treat of man it his in- 
. e of 
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218 MORAL ESSAYS. Eb. I. 
To obſervations which ourſelyes we make, 


We grow more partial for th' Obſerver's ſake; 


To written Wiſdom, as another's, leſs : 


' Maxims are drawn from Notions, thoſe from 


Gueſs. *© 


\ g ' 4 
COMMENTARY. 


often not ſo much; as thoſe maxims are founded in the abſtra& 
notions of the writer; and theſe concluſions are drawn from the 
uncertain conjectures of the obſerver : But when the writer 
joins his ſpeculation to the ee of the obſerver, his 15. 
ties are rectiſied into principles: and when the obſerver regu- 
lates his experience on the notions of the writer, his conjefures 
advance into ſcience. Such is the reaſoning of this introduc- 
tion ; which, beſides its propriety to the general ſubjeR of 


NOTES. 
this, only a ſmall part of the concluſion (which, as we 


ſaid, was to have contained a fatire againſt the miſapplication 
of wit and learning) may be found in the fourth book of the 


Dunciad; and up and down, occaſionally, in the other three. 


The THIRD Book, in like manner, was to reaſſume the 
ſubject of the third epiſtle of the firft, which treats of Man in 
his ſocial, political, and religious capacity. But this part the 
Poet afterwards conceived might be beſt executed in an Eric 
Poem ; as the Action would make it more animated, and the 
Fable leſs invidious ; in which all the great principles of trus 
and falſe Governments and Religions ſhould be chiefly deli- 
vercd in feigned examples. e 

Ihe FoURTH and laſt book was to purſue the ſubject of 
the fourth epiſtle of the fir/?, and to treat of Ethics, or prac- 
tical morality ; and would have conſiſted of many members; 
of which, the four following epiſtles are detached portions : 
the two fir, on the Characters of Men and Women, being the 
introductory part of this concluding book. 7.5 | 
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Some unmark'd fibre, or ſome varying vein :* 


211} COMMENTARY. 1 
the epiſtle, has a peculiar relation to each of its parts or 


members: For the cauſes of the difficulty in coming at the | 


knowledge and characters of men, explained in the will 
ſhew the importance of what is here delivered, of the eint aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſpeculation and practice to ſurmouat it; and the 
wrong means, which both philoſophers and men of the world 
have employed in overcoming. thoſe difficulties diſcourſed of 
in the ſecond, have their ſource here deduced ; which is ſeen 
to be a ſeparate adherence of each to his own method of ſtu- 
dying men, and a mutual contempt: of the others. Laſtly, 
the raght means delivered in the third, will be of little uſe in 


the application, without the direction here delivered: for 


though the obſervation of men and manners diſcovered a 


RULING PASSION, yet, without a philo/ophic knowledge of 


human nature, we may eaſily miſtake a ſecondary and /ub/idia- 
ry paſſion for the principal, and ſo be never the nearer in the 
Knowledge of Men. But the elegant and eaſy fo-m of the 
introduction equals the propriety of its matter; for the epiſtle 
being addreſſed to a noble perſon, diſtinguiſhed for his know- 
ledge of the world, it opens, as it were, in the mĩdſt of a fa- 


miliar converſation, which lets us at once into his character; 
Where the Poet, by politely affecting only to ridicule the uſe- 


leſs Fu of men confined to books, and only to extol 


that acquir 
fective the latter may be, when conducted on the fame nar- 
row T Which is too often the caſe ; as men of the 
world are more than ordinarily prejudiced in favour of their 
own obfervations for the ſake of the obſerver ; and, for the 
ſame reaſon, leſs indulgent to the diſcoveries of others. 


; 4 N L 
VER, 15. Theres ſeme Peculiar, &c.} The Poet enters on 


NoTEs 


" Van. 9. And yet—Men may be read, & ws Books, too 
much, &c.] The Poet has here covertly deſcribed a famous 
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by the world, artfully inſinuates how alike de- 


2 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. I. BY 

Shall only Man be taken in the groſs? _ 

Grant but as many forts of Mind as Moſs. 

That each from other differs, firſt confeſs ; 

Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſs: 20 

Add Nature's, Cuſtoni's, Reaſon's, Paſſions, ſtrife, 
And all Opinion's colours caſt on life, 


COMMENTARY: | | 
te Firſt diviſion of his ſubject, the difficulties of coming at the 
| Knowledge and true Charatters of Hen. The ah — of this 
difficulty, which he proſecutes (from Ver. 14 to 19.) ĩs the great 
diverſity of charatlers ; of which, to abate our wonder, and 
e e ian inquiry, he only deſires we would grant 
hut as many ſorts of Mind as Moſs.” 
Hereby artfully inſinuating, that if Nature hath varied the 
moſt worthleſs vegetable into above three hundred ſpecies, 
we need not wonder at a greater diverſity in her higheſt work 
of the human mind: And if the variety in that vegetable has 
deen thought of importance enough ts employ the leiſure of 
a ſerĩous enquirer, much more will the ſame circumſtance in 
this maſter-piece of the ſublunary world deſerve our ſtudy and 
attention, 
VR. 19. Thot e ather differs,” c.] A ſecond 
_ cauſe of this 9 om Ver. 18 to 21.) is man's incon- 
ftanty; whereby not only one man differs from another, but 
the ſame man from himſelf, 1 . 
VER. 21. Add Nature's, c.] A third cauſe (from Ver. 20 
to 23.) is that obſcurity thrown over the characters of men, 


NoTEs. 


+ ſyſtem of a man of the world, the celebrated Maxims of M. de 
Is Richefoucault, which are one continued ſair4 on hüuman 
Nature ; and hold much of the il! language of the Parrot : 
Our Author's ſyſtem of human Nature will explain the rea/o 
of the cenſure. TT 3 

Ven. 22. Ani all Opinion's colours caft on life, e.] The Poet 
refers here only to the eee: In the Eſſay on Man he gives 


So, 


PP 6. 


Er. II MORAL: ESSAYS, . 2a 


* — 


Fs r 1 a 


Our depths who fathoms, or our ſhallows finds, 
Quick whirls, and ſhifting eddies, of our minds? 
On human Actions reaſon tho you can, 25 
It may be Reaſon, but it is not Man: 
His Principle of action once explore, 1 

 CommnmnrTaAny. 


through the ſtrife and conteſt between nature and cuſſam, be- 
tween reaſon and appetite, between truth and opinion. And as 
moſt men, either through education, temperature, or profeſſun, 
have their characters warp'd by cu/fom, a 8 and opinion, 
the obſcurity ariſing from thence is 

VER. 23, Our depths who fathams, &] A 9 cauſe 
(from Ver. 22 wy 25.) is deep diſſimulation, and reſtleſs caprice ; 
whereby the ſhallows of the mind are as difficult to be fond 
as the de epths of it are to be fathomed. 

Ver. 25. On human Actions, &c, A fifth cauſe (from Ver. 


2419 . th yddenchaoge of principle of ation; ei- 

- No TES. | 

both the efficient and the final cauſe. The irg in the third 
Ep. Ver. 231. | 

Exe Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy light.” 


_ — Wit is Opinion. The other, in the ſecond Ep. 
* 
„ Meanwhile Opinion gilds with varying rays 
# Theſe painted ma that beautify our days,” Kc. 


- Ven. 26, It may be Reaſon, but it is nat An: J. i. e, The 


Philoſopher * invent a rational _ which ſhall ac- - 
es he would inveſtigate ; and yet that 
* PIs "en me and and the aal 
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222 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. I. 
Like following life thro creatures you diſſect, 
You loſe it in the moment you detect. | 30 
Yet more; the diff rence is as great between 
The optics ſeeing, as the objects ſeen. 
All Manners take a tincture from our own ; 
Or come diſcolour'd thro our Paſſions ſhown. 
Or Fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, 35 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thouſand dyes. 


COMMENTARY. 


ther on the point of its being laid open and detected, or when 
it is reaſoned upon, and attempted to be explored. 

VER. 31. Yet more; the diff rence, &c,) Hitherto the Poet 
hath ſpoken of the cauſes of difficulty ariſing from the ob/cu- 
riiy ibe ject ; he now comes to thoſe which proceed 
defects in the obſerver. The firſt of which, and a ſixth cauſe 
ol difficulty, he ſhews (from Ver: 30 to 37.) is the perverſe man- 
mers, affettions, and imaginations of the obſerver ; whereby 
the characters of others are rarely ſeen either in their true 

light, complexion, or proportion. | 


„ 


VER. 29. Like ſil owing life through creatures you diſſect, 
You life it in the moment you deteck.] 
This Simile is extremely beautiful. In order to ſhew the dif- 
ficulty of diſcovering the operations of the heart in a moral 
ſenſe, the Poet illuſtrates it by another attempt ſtill more dif- 
ficult, the diſcovery of its operations in a natural: For the 
ſeat of animal life being in the heart, our endeavours of 
tracing it thither muſt neceſſarily drive it from thence, 
VER. 33. All Munners take a tincture from our own, 
Or come diſcolour'd thro our Paſſions ſhown.] 0 
Theſe two lines are remarkable for the exactneſs and propri- 
ety of expreſſion, The word tincture, which implies a weak 
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Nor will Life's ſtream for Obſervation ſtay, | 


It hurries all too faſt to mark their way: 


In vain ſedate reflections we would make, 5 
When half our knowledge we muſt ſnatch, not | 


Oft, in the Paſſions wild rotation toſt, _ 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt: 


i cou uENTAR x. 


VeR. 37. Nor will Life's ffraum for Obſervation, &c.] The 
ſecond + theſe, and Goat cauſe of difficulty (from Ver. 
to 41.) is the ſhortneſs of human life; which will not ſaffer the 
4 to ſelect and weigh out his knowledge, but juſt to 
_ it, as it rolls ſwiftly by him, down the rapid current 
ime. | 

Ver. 41. O, in the Paſſions, &c.) We come now to the 
eighth and laſt cauſe, which wy 5 concludes the ac - 
count; as, in a ſort, it ſums up e difficulties in one (from 
Ver. 40 to 51.) namely, that very often the man himſelf is igno- 
rant of his own motive of action; the cauſe of which ignorance 
our author has admirably explained : When the mind (ſays. 
he) is now quite tired out by the long conflict of oppoſite 
motives, it withdraws its attention; and ſuffers the wil! to 
be ſeized upon by the firſt that afterwards obtrudes itſelf; 
vithout taking notice what that motive is. This is finely 
illuſtrated by what he ſuppoſes to be the general cauſe of 
dreams; where the fancy, juſt let looſe, poſſeſſes itſelf of the 
la image which it meets with, on the confines between 


ſleep and waking; and on that, erects all its viſionary. 


operation; yet this ſeizure is, with great difficulty, re- 
collected; and never, but when ſome accident happens 


colour given by degrees, well deſcribes the influence of the _ © 


Myqmers; and the word diſcolour, which implies a quicker 
RT er Os denotes as well the operation of 
aſſtons, | ; 
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224 MORAL' ESSAT'S, Er. 
Tir d. not determin'd, to the laſt we yield, ; 
And what comes then is maſter of the field. 
As the laſt image of that troubled heap, 43 
When Senſe ſubſides, and Fancy ſports in fleep, 
(Tho' paſt the recollection of the thought) 
Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wrought: 
Something as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus, perhaps, the cauſe of moſt we do. 50 
True, ſome are open, and to all men known; 
Others fo very cloſe they're hid from none ; 
(80 Darkneſs ſtrikes the ſenſe no leſs than Light) 
Thus gracious CA x pos is belov'd at fight; 
Andev'ry child hates Shylock, tho his ſoul 55 
in ſits at ſquat, and peeps not from its hole. 


* 


8 COMMENTART. 
to interrupt our firſt ſlumbers: Then (which proves the 
truth of the hypotheſis) we are ſometimes able to trace the 
workings of the Fancy backwards, from image to im a 
a chain, till we come to that from whence they all 

VER. 51. True, ſome are open, 28. But now, in . 
to all this, an ahjeclor (from Ver. go to 63.) may ſay, 1 
theſe difficulties ſeem to be EY For many cha 


; Nor 
Folk ber yeeys wt fin i dl] Which Bea, that this 
on was 


content with his preſent ſituation, as find - 


ow K lwall ſatisfaction in what a famous Poet reckons one 
ng bat ſl ſuction 0 | 3 


The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and geray d, 3 
Lets in new light through chinks that time hs | 


AIBL. | 
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Pr. I. MORAL: Ess ars. 25 
At half mankind when gen ' rous Manly raves, 


All know tis Virtue, for he thinks chem kate 


When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 


[ 


All ſee tis Vice, and itch of vilgat praiſes © (o 


When Flatt'ry glares, all hate it in a Queen, 


While one there is who charms us with hisSpleeti, 


But theſe plain characters we rarely find; 


Tho ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of minds 


Or puzzling Contraries confound the whole; ; 6 4 
Or Affectations quite reverſe the foul. 41 


F 


1 


ade are f plainly marked, that no man can miſtake them: 


and not ſo only in the more open and font, but in the c cleft 
and moſt recluſe 2 of each of theſe the Obj 

gives an inſtance; by which it appears, that the forbiddi 
cloſeneſs and concealed hypocriſy in the one, are as cohſpi- 
cuous to all mankind, as the gracious eſs and frank 
plain dealing of the other,—The Reader this objection 
is more particularly ly levelled at the doftrine of Ver. 233 


Our depths who fathoms, and our allows finds, 


for here it endeavours to prove, that both are equally eX- 
plorable. 


Ver, 63, But theſe plain Charattert, Sc.] To this objec- | 


tion, therefore, öur Author replies (from Ver. 62 to 71.) that 
indeed the fat may be true, in the inſtances given; but that 
ſuch plain characters are extremely rare: And for the truth of 


this, he not only appeals. to experience, but explains the 


cauſes of thoſe perplexed and complicated N which 
diffuſe themlclves. over, the whole ſpecies. 1. The firſt of 
which is, the vivacit UE the imagination; that when the bias 
of the paſſions is ſufficient! determined to mark out the Cha- 


ratter, the vigour of. the |: WE 4905 in aun. 
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226 MORAL ESSAYS. EbL 
The Dull, flat Falſhood ſerves for poliey; 
And in the Cunning, Truth itſelf's a lie: 

I Vathought-of Frailties cheat us in the Wiſe; 

© | The Fol lies hid in inconvittencies. © + 70 
I geetheſame man, in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in company; in place, or out; 


* 


+. 2:1, COMMENTARY. 


* ſtrength of the appetites, the one no ſooner draws the 
, than the other turns it to a contrary direction: | 
'« Tho' ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind.” 
2. A ſecond cauſe is the ry Al Appetites, which 
drawing ſeveral ways, as Avarice and Luxury, Ambition and 
Indolence, &c. (expreſſed in the line, pa | 
< Or' puzzling Contraries confound the whole, 
miuſt needs make the ſame character inconſiſtent to itſelf, and 
| of courſe, inexplicable by the obſerver. | 
N 3. A third cauſe is Aeclution, which aſpires to qualities 
| - that neither nature nor education has given us; and which, 
| 


conſequently, neither uſe nor art will ever render graceful or 
becoming. On this account it is, he well obferves, _ 


« Or Affectations quite reverſe the foul ;? 
natural paſſions may, indeed, turn it from that bias which the 
ruling one has given it; but the ected paſſon diſtort all its 
| faculties, and cramp all its operations; ſo that it acts with 
J the ſame conſtraĩnt that a tumbler walks upon his hands: and 
|  , both have the like aim to procure admiration. 


4. A fourth cauſe lies in the Fnequalities of the human mind, 

wuich expoſe the wiſe to unexpected frailties, and conduct 

the weak to as unlooked for wiſdom. + 

| PIR. 71, See the ſame man, c.] Of all theſe Four caſe: 

he here gives EXAMPLES: 1. Of the vivacity of thi imagina- 

q. tim (from Ver. 70 to 77.)—2. Of the contrariety of $i 2 | 
{from Ver. 76 to 81:)—3. Of AfeFations (from Ver. 80. to 


hs 
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Early at Bus neſt, and at Hazard late ; 


Mad at a Fox«chace, e ee 1 
Drunk at a Borough, civil at a Ball 75 * 


Friendly at Hackney, faithleſs at Whitchall 
'Catius is ever moral, ever grave, 


Thinks who endures a Knave, is next 4 1 
Save juſt at dinner---then prefers, no doubt, 


His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehenſive head! all Int'refts weigh'd, 
All Europe ſav d, yet Britain not betray d. 


He thanks you not, his pride is in Picquette, 85 
New-marketfame, and judgment at a Bet. 


What made (fay Montagne, bee, 


Charronl) 


Otho a warrior, Cromwell « buffoon ? | ; Be ; n 


d | VAI IAT To. I * 
* 86. in the former Editions 
u t leaders, at an army's head, 
d. round with glories, pilter cloth or bread; 
2 — plunder as they bravely fought, | 
| Now we a. people, and now ſave a groat, 


COMMENTARY. 


$7.)—and 4. Of the cdi of the human mind (from ve. > 


86 to 95.) 
Norns, 
VER. 1. Patritis.] Lord G -u. 


Ver. 87.—ſay Montagne, or mare ſage Charron !] charron 


was an admirer of a. a contracted a ſtrict friend- 
2 


A Rogue with Ven'ſon to a Saint without. 80 
Amrum 


in his Hat a leaden image of the Virgin Mary, which, when 


e 1 N . K 
* ; Y Ser 
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- 
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28 MORAL ESSAYS. Ex. I. 
A perjur'd Prince a leaden Saint tevere, 


A godleſs Regent tremble at a Star? + 90 


The throne a Bigot keep, a Genius quit, 
Faithleſs through Piety, and dup'd thro' Wit ? 


NoTEs: | 3 
ſhip with him; and has transferred an infinite number of his 
thoughts into his famous book De la. Sageſſe ; but his-mode- 
rating every where the extravagant Pyrrhoniſm of his friend, 
is the reaſon why the Poet calls him more ſage Charron. 

Ver. 89. A perjur'd Prince] Louis XI. of France, wore 


he ſwore by, he feared to break his oath. P. 
VIX. 90. A godleſs Regent tremble at a Star ?] Philip Duke 
of Orleans, Regent in the Minority of Louis XV. ſuperſtitions 
in Judicial aſtrology, though an unbeliever in all religion. 
The ſame has been obſerved of many other Politicians, The 
Tfalians, in general, are not more noted for their refined poli- 
tics, than for their attachment to the dotages of Aſtrolgy, 
under the influence of Atheiſm. It may be worth while to en- 
quire into the cauſe of ſo ſingular a phznomenon, as it may 
probably do honour to Religion. Theſe men obſerving (and 
none have equal opportunities of ſo doing) how perpetually 


8 public events fall out beſides their expectation, and contr 


to the beſt laid ſchemes of worldly policy, cannot but c 

that human affairs are ordered by ſome power extrinſecal. 
To acknowledge a God and his Providence, would be next 
to introducing a morality deſtructive of that public ſyſtem 
which they think neceſſary for the government of the world. 
They have recourſe therefore to that abſurd ſcheme of power 
which rules by no other law than Fate or De/tiny. The con- 
ſideration of this, perhaps, was the reaſon that the Poet, to 
keep up decorum, and to preſerve the diſtinction between a 


Patriot and a Politician, makes his friend rely upon Providence 
for the public ſafery, in the concluding words of the epiſtle, 


D Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt; 
5 O Jave my Country, Heav'n ! fhall be your laſt,” . 
VEes. 91. The throne a Bigot herp, a Genius quit, Þ Philip V. 


of Spain, who, after renouncjog the throne for Religion, re- 
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Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard rule, 
And juſt her wiſeſt monarch made a fool? 
Know, GopandNaTvReonlyaretheſame: 95 
In Man, the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 


Sehn r. 

VeR. g5. Know, Cad and Nature, c.] Having thus 
proved what he had propoſed, the premiſes naturally led him 
into a moral reflection, with which he concludes his fir part, 
namely, that con ancy is to be expected in no human Cha- 
racter whatſoever; but is to be found only in God and his 
Laws: That as to Man, he is not only perpetually ſhifting 
and varying, even while within the verge of his own nature; 
but is frequently flying out into each extreme, both above and 
below it: Now aſſociating in good earneſt with Brutes ; and 
now again affecting the imaginary converſation of Angels. 
[See Efay on Man, Ep. ii. Ver. 8. „ 

A bird of paſſage! gone as ſoon as found; 

ce Now in the Mon perhaps, now under ground. 


| N00 D286 77 i 
ſumed it to gratify his Queen; and Victor Amadeus II. King 
of Sardinia, who reſigned the crown, and trying to reaſſume 
it, was impriſoned till his death. P. 1 hs: 

VER. 93. Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard rull;— - 

And juft her wiſeſt monarch made a fol ?] 

The Czarina, the King of France, the Pope, and the above 
mentioned King of Sardinia. 88 
Ver. 95. Know, God and Nature, &c.) By Nature is not 
here meant any imaginary ſubſtitute of God, called a Plaſtic 
nature; but God's moral laws: And this obſervation was in- 
ſerted with great propriety and diſcretion, in the concluſion 
of a long detail of the various characters of men: for, from 
the diſcording eſtimate _ of human actions, ariſing from the 
diſcordancy of men's characters, Montagne and others have 
been bold enough to infinuate, that morality is founded more 
in cuſtom and faſhion than in the nature of things. - The 
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230 MORAL ESSAYS. Be. 
A bird of paſſage! gore as ſoon as Buds 


Now in the Moon perhaps, now under OY 


| e 
In vain the Sage, with retroſpective eye, 
Would from th' apparent What N the 
| Why, | loo 
Infer the Motive Hot th Deed, al tion, 
That what we chanc'd was what we meant to do. 


% . 


VXX. 99. * vain the Sore on The 3 . 
"Phi the difficulties in coming to the knowledge and true 
characters of men, 1 now upon the fecond d diviſion of 
his Poem, which is of the wrong means that Both Philoſophers 
and Men of the wor "ae employed in furmmnnting thoſe difficul- 
ties, He had, in the introduction, Tpoken of the abfard con- 
duct of both, in deſpiſing the aſſiſtance of each other: He 
now juſtifies his cenſure by an examination of their peculiar 
doctrines; and, to take them in their on way, conſiders 
them, as they would be conſidered, ſcharately. And firſt, of 
the Philoſopher, whoſe principal miſtake is in ſuppoſing that 
actions be peo the motive f the ator. This he confutes 
(from Ver. 98 to 109.) by ſhewing that difſerent octions pro- 
ceed often from the {ame maive; whether of' accident," as diſ- 


appointed views; or of een as an 1 W | 
which he thus illuſtrates, 2 


66 Behold! ! if Fortune or a Miſtreſs frowns,” Ae, 


NOTE 3. 


freaking therefore of a moral law of Gad, as having 'h the 
conſtancy and 12 of his Eſſence, had an high expe- 
Hiency 1 in this | 
Ver. 98, AG, n ihe hon perhaps, now under aund.] 
e beauty of this line conſiſts in its carrying on the alluſion : 
theſe being two of the conjèctures concerning the retirem ent 


of birds of coil 


* .o 


from his father Charles V. 


un 4 
Fr 5 


* y y . E . 1. 
* 4 


Behold! if Fortune or a Miſtreſs frowns, . © 


Some plunge in bus neſs, othersſhave their crowns: 
To caſe the Soul of one oppreſſive weight, 109 | 
This quits an Empire, that embroils a State 7X 
The fame aduſt complexion has impell'd 


Charles to the Convent, Philip to the Field. 
Not always Actions ſhew the man: we find 
Who does a kindnefs, is not therefore kinds 1 bo 


Fin COMMENTARY. : 5 
In judging therefore of motives by actions, the Philoſophet 
muſt — be frequently miſtaken ; becauſe the paſſion or 
appetite, which, when impelling to action, we call the 69. 
tive, may be equally gratified in the purſuit of very different 
meaſures. | | . 


Ver. 109. Not always Aftions ſhew the man + &c.] The 


Philoſopher s ſecond miſtake is, that actions decypher the cha- 


rafter of the after. This too, the Author confutes (from 


Ver. 108 to 135.) and, as in correcting the foregoing miſtake, 


he proved, that different ations often proceed from the ſame mo- 
tive; ſo here he proves, that 25 ame action fr party | 
from different metives: thus a kind action, he obſerves, as 
commonly ariſeth from the accidents of proſperity or fine 
weather, as from a natural diſpoſition to humanity ; a mude/f 
action, as well from pride, as humility.; a brave ation, as 


| ealily from habit or faſhion, as magnanimity; and a prudent 


KH ; NorT#E-s. | 
Væx. 107. The ſame aduft complexiom has.impell'd * - 
, : ira 120 Convent, Philip to the Field.] 
Philip II. was of an atrabilaire complexion. He derived it 
whoſe health, the hiſtorians of his. 


3 


Q4 


£38 MORAL ESSAYS. Ee. I. 
Perhaps Proſperity becalm'd his breaſt: 
Perhaps the Wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt: 
Not therefore humble he who ſecks retreat, 
Pride guides his ſteps, and bids him ſhun the 
\ | Great; 4 
Who combats bravely, is not therefore brave, 115 
He dreads a death- bed like the meaneſt ſlave; 
Who reaſons wiſely is not therefore wife, 
His pride in Reas' ning, not in Acting lies, 


COMMENTARY. 


action, as often from vanity as wiſdom. Now the character 
þeing really determined by the motives; and yarious, nay, con- 

trary matives, producing the ſame action; the actian can ne- 
yer decypher the chara&er of the actor. But further (conti- 
nues the Poet) if we attend to what hath been ſaid, we ſhall 
diſcover another circumſtance in the caſe, which will not only 
make it extremely difficult, but abſolutely impracticable to 
decypher the character by the action: and that is, the - 
cordancy of attimm in the ſame character; a - 
quence of the two principles proved above, that different ac- 
bien, proceed from the ſame motive, and that the ſame actip pros 
ceeds from drfferent mativgs, | Eo: 


life tell us, was frequently difordered by bilious fevers. But 
what was molt extraordinary, the ſame complexion- not only 

drove them variouſly, but made each act contrary to his cha- 
racter; Charles, who was an active man, when he retired 
jnto a Convent; Philip, who was a man of the cloſet, when 


* ” 


he gave the battle of St, Quintin.”  _. | 
'  Vex. 117. ho rea/o'is wiſely, &c.] By reaſoning is not here 
| meant ſpeculating ; but deliberating and reſolving in public 
counſels: for this inſtance is given as one, of a variety of 
gctions. 1 | f 
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But grant that Actions beſt diſcover man; 


The few that glare each characte b r muſt mark © 8 


You balance not the many in A 


What will you do with ſuch as diſagree? 


Suppreſs them, or miſcall them Policy? 


| ; 


The plain rough Hero turn a crafty Knave? 
Alas! in truth the man but chang'd his mind, 


Perhaps was fick, in love, or had not din'd, _ 


CoMMENTARY. . 
VER. 119. But grant that Actions, &c.] But (continues 


are not to ſelect ſuch: only as you like, or can manage; 


you muſt fairly take all, you find: Now, when 2 have 
t, that 


got theſe together, they will prove ſo very diſcor 
no conſiſtent character can poſſibly be made out of them. 


What then is to be done? Will you ſuppreſs all thoſe you 


cannot reconcile to the few capital actions which you chuſe 


truth will not permit. Will you then call them? and fa 


* 
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Muſt then at once (the character to ſave) 125 


: our Author) if you will judge of man by his actions, on 


for the foundation of your character? But this the laws of ; 


they were not the natural workings of the man, but the diſ- 
guiſes of the politician? But what will you get by this, be- 


ſides reverſing the beſt known character, and making the 
owner of it the direct oppoſite of himſelf? However, (ſays 


our Author) this is the way which the reaſoning and philo- | 
ſophic hiſtorian hath been always ready to take with the 


actions of great men; of which he gives two famous inſtances 


actions do not ſhew the man. $ 


in the life of Czſar. The concluſion from the whole is, at 


pa MORAL B85AV8. Er 


| Aſk why from Britain dear would retreat? 
_ ae ara Paok 
C0«r perhaps might anſwer he was drunk. 
But, ſage hiſtorians! tis your taſk to proye 
One action conduct; one, heroic Love. 


Vanrarions ET 


FEI in the former Editions, 


» Aſk thy from Britain Cæſar made retreat? 
Cxſar himſelf would tell you he was beat. 
Phe mighty Car what movd to wed a Punk? 
Wn 5 The mighty. Car would tell you be was drunk. 
*. .-. _ Alter'd as above, becauſe Cæſar wrote his Commentaries of 
5 this war, and does net tell you he was beat. And as Czfar 
_ afforded an inſtance of both caſes, n 


1 9 


. 


VR. 130. Cafar himjelf.mi he whiſper he mas beet J Cefir 

wrote his 7 in r of the Greek Generals, 

fuor the entertainment of. the world: But had his friend aſked 

him, in his ear, the reaſon of his ſudden retreat from Britain, 

| ſo many pretended victories, we. have cauſe to ſuſpect, 

even from his own public relation of that. matter, that he 
would have 3 Aus teat. 

. Var. 191. y riſt the awerld's great empire fi Punk?) 
After the battle of Pharſalis, .Cxſar purſueti his enemy to 
Alexandria, where he became infatuated with _ charms of 

Cleopatra, and: inſtead of puſhing bis advan and diſ- 
+ Perſing the relicks of ,the,Pharſalian quatrel (after. narrowly 
leaping the violence of an enraged populace) he brought 

r 
moſt wented nt Amen | ; "= 


F * 


ranks; 


A Sint in core cases Sint Lawn; i 4 Fo 
A Judge is juſt, a Chance lor juſter till 
A Gownman, learn'd; a Biſhop, whatyo ll 
Wiſe, if a Miniſter ; but, if a King, . 
More wiſe, more  learn'd, more;juſt, more 0 
thing. 140 
Court-Virtues bear, like d the niche 
Born where Heav'n's ING N can P- 
trate: 
In life's low vale, the ſoil the Virtues like, 
They pony As beauties, here as wonders dane 


nnn r. | ph 
Ver. 135. Tit from high Life, &c.] The Poet bart * 
done with - Pralh her, w_ — 8 Man of the = 2 
whoſe fit miſtake is in ſuppoſing men's true Characters may 
be known by their lation. This, though a mere-mob-opinion, 
is the opinion in faſhion, and -cheriſhed by the Mob of all 
etefore, though beneath the Poet's reaſonin ing 
thought it" deſerving of his ridicule; and the ſtrong | 
what he gives (from Ver. 134 to 141.) a naked expoſition \ of 
the fact; to —— he has ſubjoined (from Ver. 140 to 149.) 
an ironical that, as Virtue is cultivated with infinite- 
ly more labour in Courts than in Cottages, it is but juſt to 
ſet an infinitely hi her value on it; which, ſays he with much 
pleaſantry, is moſt agreeable to all the faſhionable ways of 
eſtimation, For why do the connoiſſeurs. prefer the lively 


colour in a Gem before that in a Flower, but for its rene 
| ry and 9 of production? ; 


ds» tb lb 
Vita. 141, cout N rtues bear, liłe Gemt, 949 A This whole 
reflection, and the fimilitude brought to ſupport it, have great 
delicacy of ridicule, together with all the chatms ren, 
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236 MORAL ESSAYS. Ex. I. 
Tho the ſame ſun with all- diffuſive rays” 145 
'Bluſh in the Roſe, and in the Di' mond blaze, 
Me prize the ſtronger effort of his pow r, 
And juſtly ſet the Gem above the Flow] 0] r. 
_ 'Tis Education forms the common mind, 
Jjuſt as the Twig is bent, the Tree's inclin'd. 1 50 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a Squire; 
The next a Tradeſman, meek, and much a lyar ; 
Tom ftruts a Soldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will ſneaks a Scriv'ner, an exceeding knave : 154 
Is he a Churchman? then he's fond of pow r: 
A Quaker? ſly: a Preſbyterian? four: _ 
A ſmart Free-thinker? all things in an hour. 


| COMMENTARY. 

VER. 149. 77 Education forms, &c.) This ſecond miſtake 
of the Man of the world is more ſerious ; it is, that character. 
are beſt judged of by the general manners. This the Poet con- 

futes in a lively enumeration: of examples (from Ver. 148 to 
158.) which ſhew, that how ſimilar or different ſoever the 
manners be by nature, yet they are all new modelled by edu- 
cation and Profeſſion; where each man invariably receives that 
exotic form, which the mould he falls into is fitted to imprint. 
The natural character therefore can never be judged of by 
theſe fiftitious manners, 5 | 


| NoTEs. nh be 
VER. 152. The next a Tradeſman, meek, and much a Har ;] 

* The only glo:y of a Tradeſman (ſays Hobbes) is to 
< exceſſively rich by the wiſdom of buying and ſelling.” A 
purſuit very wide of all vain-glory; ſo that if he be given to 
Hing, it is certainly on a more ſubſtantial motive; and will 
therefore rather deſerve the name which this Philoſophy gives 


; 
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How trade increaſes, and the world goes well ; 1 


strike off his Penſion, by the ſetting ſun, 160 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. N 
That gay Free-thinker, a fine talker once, 
What turns him now a ſtupid filent dunce? 
Some God, or Spirit he has lately found; 
Or chanc'd to meet a Miniſter that frown'd. 165 
Judge we by Nature? Habit can efface, 


Int reſt Verden, or Policy take pens "| 


N co, Av. +. 
Ven. 158. N men's Opinions: c.] The ied wiſlake i is 
in judging of men's characters by their opinions, and turn of 
thinking. But theſe, the Poet ſhews by two examples (from 
Ver. 157 to 166.) are generally ſwayed by n both in the 
fairs of life and ſpeculation. - þ 
VER. 166. Judge we by Nature, ee.) The Poet ha 
gone . miſtakes both of the Phrloſopher and Man of 
the world, ſeparately, turns now to both; and (from Ver. 165 


to 174.) jointly addreſſes them in a recapitulation of his rea- 


ſoning againſt each : He ſhews, that if we pretend to develope 


the character by the natural diſpoſition in general, we ſhall find 
it extremely di , becauſe” ie ls often hr $791 


NOTES. | 
Van. 164, wh; Some Gad, ae” A Addy. 


Or chanc'd to meet a Minifter that froum d.] 


Diſaſters the moſt unlooked for, as they were what the Free- 
thinker's ſpeculations and practice were principally directed to 
avoid. The Poet here alludes to the antient claſſical opinion, 
that the ſudden viſion of a God was wont to ſtrike the irreve- 
rend obſerver ſpeechleſs. He has only a little extended the 
conceit, and a d, that the terrors of a Court - Gad might 
n like effect on one of 8 

RIBL. 
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By Actions? thoſe Uncertainty dwides : 
Opinions? they ſtill take a wider range: 170 
Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 
Tenets with Books, and mee Thane 


COMMENTARY. 


1 by intereſt, and ſuſpended by policy. —If by aftins, 
their contrariety will leave us in utter doubt and uncertainty. 
Af by paſſions, we ſhall be perpetually miſled by the maſk of 
Diſlimulation.—If by opinions, all theſe concur together to 
perplex the —_ Ar, us then, ſays he, in the whole 
range of E your phil ph mer the thing we can be 
certain of: For (to ſum up all in a word) .. 


« Manners with Fortunes, eee 
p00  Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times.” 


. 


£ 


NT 26; 


v. 172-3, Manners with Fortunes, Humpurr turn with Climus, 
Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times. ] 


The Poet had hitherto reckoned up the ſeveral Simple cauſes 
which hinder our knowledge of the natural characters of men. 
In theſe two fine lines, he deſcribes the complicated cauſes. 
Hann ours bear the ſame relation-to-manners, that principles do 
to tenets; that is, the former are madot of the latter; our man- 
nert (ſays the Poet) are warped from nature by our 


or ſtations; our texets, by our books or Profeſſions; and then 


each drawn ſtill more oblique, into bimaur and pulisical prin- 


the government. 


_ 8 the chmats, and the ane | 
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| Search then the Roxio Paamon: Theres on 
The Wild are eee the 9 ._ = 
The Feol conſiſtent, and the Falſe fincere ; ha _—_ 
Prieſts, Princes, Women, no diſſemblers here. 
This clue once found, unravels all the reſt. 9 
The proſpect clears, and WaR To ſands 
confeſt. 
Wharton, the ſcorn and wonder th our days, 180 


Whole Ruling Paſſion was the Luſt of nig: 3 


C0 ag NTARYT.' 


VER. 174. en thi A, Me 5. &c.] And now 
we enter on the third and laſt e Bc] And now 
neans of ſurmounting "the di culties in coming to the Hnew- 13 
ledge and , of men: This the Poet ſhews, is by in- 
ve/ligating the RuLInG Passo; of whole origin and na- 
ture we may find. an exact account in the 3 
5 2 n Man, This Principle he rightly'c es 
er, 173 to 180.) is the clue which malt e us eto 
the neces in her js of me o convince us of 
it (from Ver..179 to 210.) to the moſt wilt 
22 eons ent Character that ever was; which (when drawn 
out at length, as we here find it, in a ſpirit of poetry as rare 
as the Character itſelf ] we ſee, this Principle OMe * 
renders * of one plain conſiſtent . 0 


oh ar 8. | 

Van, 174. Search then the Ruling Paß. se. Eſſay on 
Man, Ep. ti. Ver, 135, K feq. 

Var. 177. Prill, Princes, Women, xc. ] Infiauating that 
one common principle, the. purſuit of Power, gives a confor- 
Wen. rhe. —the Loft of Proje.| This very well expe 

ER. 18 1. —the Luft of Praiſe very: 0 | 
the groſſneſs of his — fre: where the ſtrength of the 1 
| nn Fr PO all the Gelicacy of the ſentation, : 
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. MORAL - ESSATS- Er. I. 


Born with whate'er could win it from the Wile, 
Women and Fools muſt like him, or he dies; 
Tho wond'ring Senates hung on all he ſpoke, 
The Club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. 18 5 
Shall parts fo various aim at nothing new? 
He'll ſhine a Tully and a Wilmot too. 
Then turns repentant, and his God adores 
With the fame ſpirit that he drinks and whore 
Enough, if all around him but admire, ' 190 
And now the Punk applaud, and now the Fryer. 
Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 

And wanting nothing but an honeſt heart; 
- Grown all to all, from no one vice — * 
. And atk RN to ſhun Ae 5 


S* 
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You; 185. John Wins, Ba of heller, fettes be 
his Wit and Extravagancies in the time of Charles the eos, 
Ven. 189. With the ſame ſpicit] Spirit for principle,- not 


Pa 
| Win. 190. "Enough, if all around bim but ach . 
What an able French Writer obſerves of Alciliadi may be 
Juſtly applied to this nobleman. . Ce n Etoit' pas un ambi- 
« tieux, mais un homme vain, qui vouloit fair du bruit, et 
& occuper les Atheniens, II avoit I'sſprit d' un grand homme; 
* mais ſon ame, dont les reſſorts amollis Etoient devenus in- 
t capables d' une application conſtante, ne roit s elever 
„au grand, que par boutade. Pai bien de la peine à croire, 
« qu'un homme afſez ſouple, pour Etre à Sparte aàuſſi dur & 
«auſſi ſevere, qu'un Spartiate; dans P onie auſſi recherche 


bl Seema gr on "panes | * . 


* grand eee, 
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A conſtant Bounty which no friend „ 
An angel Tongue, which no man can perſuade! | 


A Fool, vith more of Wir than Halfmankind, 200 


Too raſh for Thought, for Keen too refin'd4 


A Rebel to the very king he loves; 


eee ek 


And, harder ſtill ! flagitious, yet not great. 208 
Aſk you why Wharton broke thro ev'ry rule? 
Tn der heKawrs ond cull Fol, 


K 
ur 200. 706 with more of” 5 £44 8 


ud that behaviour which we call ab/urdityy 
nd this the Poet has here admirably deſcribed in 


face lodged Bi hey then be thar the 6 

— when he ſhould have uſed his 

judgment; TE Gets ww Ro 
Ze 


arrive Sos - the rf * RBATNESS, 2 
rn in —— 4 
. — praiſe them in the purſuit and attainment of one 


Thi nhappy nobleman nobleman did neither. 10 
. Tung all f. fear, . To underſtand this, 


— ns. far he by of gr 


repent gh fagitiut; eee we 1 en fo © 


A Tyrant to the wife his heart _—_— 3 ES 


— Ly 
ſon, whoſe charakter is 2 2 
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MORAL * sabe Et. | 


"anita no prodigins remain, | 
Comets age regulars and WHARToy, plan. 
Ve in this Kere, the wie ay make. 
in lo ren hr wht. e 
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* on VARIATIONS 
10 the former Editions, Ver. 208. 
4 « Nature well known, rh rg 
Alered as abore for ver vious eos. 
Stet) bond ire: 13 art 
42, CommuaTanſy 
210, e beg 
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90 or the prince 3 which, IN 
ed attention, we may be very liable to do; as the ſubſidiary, 
acting in ſupport of the — O77 frequently all its _ 
its. perſeverance; This This crys has miſled. Goyal 


8 


e antient, 5 when they ſup- 
al ray pb 8 7 


n Nouns 1-47 
* amen and Feob muſt like him, or he dess, 


And his crimes, to avoid the cenſyre of the Knaves, 
eee eee | 


Prudence and Hongſiy being the two alities which fools and 
knaves are moſt igtereſted, and conſequently mot induſtrious, 


plain.) This 

Hluſtration has an ex exquilite beauty, ariſing from the exadtne(s 
of the atialopy : For, as the appearance Tb for Pry; ma 

coMPr's motion, is occaſioned by the great of the _ 

which pulhes it round a very eccentric orb; fo "tes the vi- 

| lines af the . d 1 for 1 ob 


to rhilrepreſent.” 
Ve. £09. Comets avian; and Wharton 
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When Catiline by-rapine Held his lore 3 

wee een eee, 
In this the Luſt, in that the' Avarice | 

Were mouth; not i ends; Aube vs vice, 


Ee; T 1 


1 2 truth, the Ruling e of both uns 
ambition ; which is ſo certain, that, at whatſoever different 
time of the Republio ttieſe men had: lived, their ambition, as 
the Ruling Paſfion, had been the ſame; bat a different time 


had changed thgir /ub/idiary ones of luft and luxury, into their 


22 poſites of chaſliy and frugaliry. Tis in vain, there- 


ys our Author, for the obſerver of human nature to 
2 c 
| n ol, "Ht ; 


N A 


ject, i pee of je com towards it, « echt 
hurried to an immenſe. diſtance from it; and this it is which 
Fer tg that puzzling inconſiſtency of conduct, we obs 
1 ; 
„ The ſiſter of Cato, | 
mo | 
Van. 25. Ambitian.was the vice] Pride, Eb and Lim 
hitia are ſuch bordeting and neighbouring vices, and hold 
ſo much jn. common, we groan find them going to- 
gether; and therefore, as gen iſtake them for one a- 
nother. This does not a N to our confoundin og 
characters; for they ate, in reality, very different and dif 
tinct; ſo much ſo, that it is remarkable, the three greateſF 
men in Rome, and cotemporaries, poſſeſſed each of theſe paſ- 
ſions ſeparately, with very little mixture of the other Wo: 
The men I mean were Cxſar, Cato, and Cicero t For cæſar 
had ambition without either vanity or pride; Cato had pride 
without ambition er ind Cicero had vanity without 
pride or ambition, | 4 | 
. 2 
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That very Cæſar born in Scipio's days 


Had aim d, like him, by Chaſtity at praiſe. | 


Lucullus, when Frugality could chan. 


Had roaſted turnips in the Sabin farm.  - 
In vain. th obſerver eyes the builder's toil, 220 


But quite miſtakes the ſcaffold for the pile. 5 


In this one Paſſion man can ſtrength enjoy, 


As Fits give vigour, juſt when they deſtroy. 


GY 


ComuMENTARY. _ 


" Ver. 222. In this one Paſſun, &c.] But now it may be 
objected to our philoſophic Poet, that he has indeed ſhewn 7h: 
true means of coming to the knowledge and charatters of men, 


by a Principle certain and infallible, when found ; yet it is, 


by his own account, of ſo difficult inveſtigation, that its 
Counterfeit (and it is always attended with one) may be eaſily 
miſtaken for it. To remove this difficulty, therefore, and 


-— conſequently the objection that ariſes from it the Poet has 


given (from Ver. 221 to 228.) one certain and infallible crite- 
rion of the Ruling Paſſion : which is this, that all the other 
paſſions,” in the courſe of time, change and wear away; while 
this is ever conſtant and vigorous; and ſtilt going on from 
ſtrength to ſtrength, to the very moment of its demoliſhing 
the miferable machine which it has now, at length over- 
worked. Of this great truth, the Poet (from Ver, 227 to the 
end) gives various inſtances, in all the principal Rang Paſ- 
ant of our nature, as they are to be found in the Man of bu- 
Angi, the Man of pleaſure, the Epiture, the Parfimonious, 


cn r 
Vrx. 223. 4 Fits give vigour, juſt when they deren. ] The 


ſimilitade is extremely appoſite; as moſt. of the inſtances he 


has afterwards given of the, vigorous exertion of the- Ruling 
2 in the laſt moments, are from ſuch who. had haſtened 


4 


1 


I 
* * 


Time, e eee en 


vet tames not this; it ſticks to our laſt ſand. 225 


i Conſiſtent in our follies and our ſins, 
ere ne an 4x he an py 


Old Politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, _ 
And totter on in bus'ne6 to the laſt ; | bed 


As weak, as earneſt; and as gravely out, 2 30 


As ſober Laneſb' row dancing in the gout. 


Behold a rev rend fire, whom want of grace 


Has made the father of a nameleſs ee, We! 
Shoy'd from the wall perhaps, or rudely preſs'd ' 
I his own ſon, that paſſes by n. 235 


Cone fa wel F 


the Toaft, the Courtier, the Miſer, and the Patriot ; which 


laſt inſtance, the Poet has had e art, under the a 


of Satire, to turn into the nobleſt iT a bc the r f 


o whem the epiſtle is addreſſed. 


Nor zs. 


Ven. 22 I flicks to our laft ſand, &e.] 60 © M. 4e! 
% mourut le 12 Avril, 1734. Dans les derniers momens, ou 


* il ne connoiſſoit plus aucun de ceux qui etoĩent autour de % 


© ſon lit, quelqu'un, pour faire une experience philoſophique, 


<4 Avila de lui demander quel <toit le quarre de douze: 11 
te repondit dans Iinſtant, et apparement ſans ſavoir qu'il re- 
% pondit, cent quarante quatre. 


g. 
VER. 227. Here boneft Nature. ends as ſhe begins.] Human 


nature is here humorouſly called honeft, as the impulſe of the _ 
ruling paſſim (which ſhe ny and en makes her more — "OR 


and more impatient of di 
Ver. 231. Langſb'row * ancient Nobleman, 8 


tinued this practice long after his 


legs were diſabled by the 


Fontanelle, Eloge de M. de 
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gout. Upon the death el Prince George of Denmark, de. . 
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"4s POPE bes Av Het. 
Still es bis wech he eie on 


And envies ev'ry ſparrow that he ſees.” 


A falmon's belly, Helo, a ART 


The doctor call d, ee eee | 


„ Mercy]! cries Helluo, merey on my ſoul 240 
Is there no ien A we the 


| FT Jowl. * 

The frugal Crone, whom proing e, attend, 
Still tries to ſave the hallow'd taper's'end, 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires; 

For one puff more, and in that ene 245 
Odious! inwoollen! *twould a Saint provoke, 
(Were the laſt words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke) 
*« No, let à charming Chintz, and Bruſſels lace 


Wrap mycold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face: 


5 One would not, ſure; be Hightfal when one's 
F * 
« And---Betty---give this Cheek alittle Red.” 


The Courtier eg, ve «ay uu Had 
ſhin d 


An hymble ſeryant to all human lud, 


No T'ES ; 
manded an audience of the | een, to adviſe Th to 6 greek 


; her health and diſpel her grief by 


* VER. 242; The f Frugal Craong, fee TT told him, by 


Lady Bal. of an old Caunteſs at Parts 


Ves, 2459;—'he laft wards that poor Narciſſa pole] This 
958 E me As the others, ä on 22 the 


kr. L. "MORAL Bs: AVS. 


Juſt brought out this, when ſearce his tongue , wr 


could ſtir, 


ce If---where I'm going -I. > © ddferveyon, sir '“ ? ) 5 
2 « I give and I deviſe” (old Euchr ſaid, 256 x a 8 


And figh'd) my lands and tenements to N 


Your money, Sir? My money, Sir, what al? 


« Why,---if I muſt--(then wept) I give it Paul.” 


The Manor, Sir? The Manor! hold” e 


cry d, <= 
ce Not that,--I cannot part with that” . ayd. 


And you! brave CozH AM, to the lateſt breath, 


Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death: 
Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt 
« Oh, fave my Country, Heav'n!” ſhall be your 


NoTzs. 


anthor had the goodneſs not to mention the names. Several . | 


attribute this-in particular to a very celebrated Actreſs, who, 


in deteſtation of the thought of being buried in woollen, gave 


theſe her laſt orders with ber dying breath. P. 
Var. 255-] A Pawnbroker of Paris, in his laſt 


agonies, 
obſerving that the Prieſt, as uſual, preſented a little Silver 
Crucifix before his eyes, miſtook it for a pawn ; and had juſt 


ſtrength enough left to ſay, Alas 4 can —_— but a Jnal R 


matier * that. 
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Let its ſucceſs was in no proportion 


the pains he took in compoſing it, of the effort of genius 


dip in adorning it. Something he chanced to drop in a 


ſhort. advertiſement prefined to it, on its firſt publication 


perhaps account for the ſmall attention the Public gave it. 


| He ſaid, that #o one CharaBer in it "was draw om 
They believed him on his word; and expreſſt 5 
r onal. 

VX. 1. — ſo true, * 83 perhaps, 


may 
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85 fame logical method, and filled wich the like 


any degree of attention, as they are 
| cordant. like choſe in ar bo be, 


ey mags 


aa ae. < 
is not the caſe in Men) that Women lie under che fong 
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How many pictures of one Nymph we view, 5 
—— each other, all how tre! . 


\ 1 


#'$'vix 


lun . the precetling, a t. 
ent rules af compoſjtion; for inſtead of being Ae in the 


remarks, it is wholly taken up in drawing a great variety of 
capital characters: But if he would reflect, that the wv 
Sexes make but one Species, and conſequently, the charac- 

ters of both muſt be ſtudied and efplai e ſame prin- 


ciples, he would fee, that when the Poet had done this in 


the preceding epiſtle, his buſineſs here was, not to repeat 
what he had _ delivered, but only to verify and illuf- 


trate his — every view of 5 3 Nature, 
Which his phil. Wd reader 


only can explain. If tht there- 
fore will but be at the pains to ſtudy theſe characters with 
vn with a force of 


wit, ſublintity, and tfue poëtfy eder o dqualled, one 
bed particular (for which the Poet has 3 2 prepared 


ö e he e 
** is, that all the great . 4 


a much . — degree cofltrachetor A 
ſee that the 


mained, had not our Aa 5 1 it at rag 207, where 
1 2 


”_ 


S468 Mer, We baß lot 
Women, uud Ae 15 


2 Tho, a ent n 1 of '$ 


raling Paſim Now the variety of atts to 


. Pole; muſt needs draw them into, infinite tontfadifiions,. even 
in thoſe. 4/403 from whence their general 
ane, To verify this . be: ide 
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Arenas Oountes here, in Sana pride, 
Is there, e eee 5 


1 


reader examine all che characters here draun, PO” "ROY | 


ther, with this key, he cannot diſcover chat all their contra- 
dictions ariſe from a deſire to hide the ruling Paſſion. 


218 to 249.) takes notice of another miſchief ariſing from this 
neceſſity of Hiding their ruling Paſſions ; which is, that ge- 


— — each is defeated, even there where they axe 


molt violently purſued: For the GY hiding them in- 
ducing an habitual diflipation of mind, eaſon, whoſe office 
it is to regulate the ruling Paſſion, loſes all its force and di- 
rection; and theſe auhappy victims to their principles, though 


with their attention till upon them, are ever proſecuting 
the means deſtructive of their end; and thus deem ridicu- 
lous in youth, and miſerable in old age. 


Let me not omit to obſerve the great beauty of the con- 


8 * is an encomium on an maginary Lady, to whom 
| which mak is addreſſed; and artfully turns upon the fact 
whi 


es the ſubject of the epiſtle, the coniradiction of a 


ne in which contradiction, ee * 
luſtre even of, the beſt character conſiſts : 


% And. yet, believe me, good as well 40%, 
«© Woman's at belt a contradiction ſtill, 85. 1 


VEn. g. Hno many picturet] The Poet's purpoſe hers is to 
ſhew, that the characters of Women are fel inconſiſtent 
with themſelves: and this he illuſtrates by ſo ha py a ſimili- 


tude; that we fee the folly, deſeribed in it, ariſes from that 


— gives birth to this inconſiſtency of ohn. | 


racer, 
Ven. 75 8, 105 &c. Arcadia $ Cane. aftora by 4 os 
tain, Leda with a ſwan, Magdalm, Cecilia. ] Attitudes 


one lady im them all. The Poet's politeneſs and complai- 


ſance to the ſex is obſervable in this inſtance, amongſt others, 
that, a re an, Is , of ometimes _ 
ders Li Go mY 2 


made uſe of real names, in e 


1 


— — — wards (from Ver. 


in which ſeveral ladies affected to be drawms and ſometimes * 
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Here Fannia, leering on her own good man, 


And there, a naked Leda with a Swan. 10 


Let then the Fair one beautifully cry, 
In Magdalen's looſe hair and lifted eye, 
Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 


With fimp'ring Angels, Palms, and Harps divine; 


Whether the Charmer finner it, or faint it, 15 

If Folly grow romantic, I muſt paint it. 
Come then, the colours and the ground prepare! 

Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off in Air; 

Chuſe a firm Cloud, before it fall, and in it 19 

Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. 

Rufa, whoſe eye quick · glancing o'er the Park, 

| Attracts . gay meteor of a ai 


Nor Es. 


nt notwithſianding all the Poet's caution and complaiſance, 
' this general ſatire, or rather, moral analyſis of human nature, 
as it appears in the two ſexes, will be always received v e 
differently by them. The Men bear a. 
heroically ; the Women with the-utmoſt im — 4 This 
is not from any ſtronger conſciouſneſs of vr for 1 believe 
the ſum of Virtue in the female world does (from many acci- 
dental cauſes) far exceed the ſum of Virtue in the male; but 
from the fear that ſuch repreſentations may hurt the ſex in the 
opinion of the men: whereas the 'men are not at-all appre- 
henſive that their follies or vices would prejudice them in the 
8 of the women. 


VER. 20. Catch, ere 3 the Cynthia 74 this Minute. ; 


* Alluding in the expreſſion to the precept of 
 * form veneres captando fugaces, ” 


wet 


Ves. 21. Inſtances of contrarieties, given even fivin ſich | 


uk wk as are moſt ſtrongly marked, and — there- 


fore moſt conſiſtent : As, p n the Aﬀetted, Ver. 21, Kc. P. 
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2 as ill wich Rufa ſtudying Dette 
Sappho's di monds with reel eee 


o Sappho at her toilet's greaſy taſk, 2 


With Sappho fragrant at an ev'ning W ; 


So morning Inſects that in muck begun. 5 
shine, buzz, and fly- blow in the —_— ug: 7: fs 


How ſoft is Silia! fearful to offend; 


The fnilw'svecite/ahenterd ans hind} 30 


To her, Caliſta: proy'd her conduct nice; 


And good Simplicius aſks of her advice. 


Sudden, ſhe ſtorms! ſhe raves! You tip the wink, 
But ſpare your cenſure ; Silia does not drink. 


All eyes may ſee from what the change aroſe, 35 
All eyes may ſee a Pimple on her noſe. 


Papillia, wedded to her am rous ſpar k, 
Sighs for the ſhades!--*© How charming is a Park! 
A Park is purchas d, but the Fair he ſees 


All bath'd in tear. — Oh odious, . 


. 


Ver, 2% Agrees as ill with Rufa Audying Locke, ] This | 
following, 


— is nnen n the 
4 The Artemiſia talks, by fits, 


U 


Of councils, claſſics, fathers, wits; 1 


Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 
« Jet in ſome things, methinks, ſhe fails, 
« "Tere well, if the would pare her nails 
And wear a cleaner ſmock.” 


Van, 29 and 37s U. Contratieties i in the ape. 7. ; 
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| Ladies, he varitigated. Tulips: Gow. 
Tis to their Changes . 
Fine by defect, and delicate weak, - 
Their happy Spots neee Wis 
Aw'd without Virtue, without beauty eharm d; 
Her Tongue: hewiteli'd as odly as her Eyes 
Leſs Wit than Mimic, more a Wit than wiſe. 
Was e eee not mad: E 
Yet-ne'er ſo ſure our paſſion to create, 
As when ſhe touch'd the brink WF ane. : 

Narciſſa's nature, tolerably mildꝰ 
To make awaſh, would hardly vans, 
Has ev'n been prov'd to grant a Lover'spray!t, 55 
And paid a Tradeſman once to make Him ſtare; 
Gave alms at Eaſter, in a Chriſtian trim, 
And made a Widow r happy, for a Whim. 


_ 


Ve. 4. Hl. Contrarietes in che Cunning al aq LY 

Ven. 52. 45 when ſbt touc hd the brink wm 2 Hate. 
charms conſiſted in the ſingular turn of vivacity ; 7 — 
quently, the ſtronger ſhe:exected/this vivacity „ more for- 
cible was her attraction. But when her — role to that 
height in which it was moſh attractive, it was upon the brint 
of Exceſs; the point here the delicacy of ſenſuality dilap- 
es and Aenne as in hands ag | 

VER. 53. IV. In the. #Uim/ical, P. 
VII. 57. ina briſtianurim. ] This is carlyanpreſiode r- | 
Phing that her very charity was as much an Exterior of Nel. 
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When tis by that alone the. can he born? * 
Why pique all mantala, yet affect a . 

A fun to Nleaſure, yet a ſlave to. Fama - 
Now deep in Taylor and the Book dag 


Now Conſcience chills heg,andoowPafhon burns: 


A very Hrathen in tha camal part, | 
Yet ſala fad; good Chriſtian at Pan Ag 
Proud as a Peeteſs, prouder ag a Punk; 1 
Chaſte to her Huſband, frank to all beſidde, 
A teeming, Miſtreſa, but a barren Bride. 
What then? let Blpad and Body Gaia. | 
Her Head'auintouch'ds chat noble cataf Thought: 
duch this day's.doQrine--=in,another fit 75 
She ſins with Poets. thro pure Love of Wit. 
What has not, firid her boſam or her brain? 
— E OR Oar! 


Vanratious. 


w 
Of Tall: bf ad bi the win wa, I 
NOTES. 
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. ö . Ia the Lewd u Vion. „ 
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Why then dackre-Gegdrnawes is her ſoorn,. «+ 5 


Now drinking Qitron witlihis Cage and Chartres 
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Man trim. nah ws 
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| As Hellus, late DiQator of the Feaſt, | be? N 
The Noſe of Hautgout and Garvin. 80 


Critiqu d your wine, and analyz'd your meat, 


| Feen pln Padding deg Gag Hows tours 
80 Philomeds, le&'ring all mankind, 


3 On the ſoft Paſſion, and the Taſte reſin d. 
h Addreſs, the Delicacy---ſtoops at once, 8; 


And makes her hearty meal upon a Dunce. 

- Flavia's a Wit, has too much ſenſe to pray; 

| To toaſt our wants and wiſhes, is her way; 

Nor aſks of God, but of her Stars, to give 

The mighty bleſſing, While we live, to live. 90 

Then all for Death, that Opiate of the ths 

Lucretia's dagger, Rofamonda's bowl. 

Say, what can cauſe ſuch bares uf chind? 

A Spark too fickle, or a Spouſe too kind, 

Wiſe Wretch l with pleaſures too refin'd to pleaſe; 

With too much Spirit to be c'er at eaſe: 96 

With too much Quickneſs ever to be taught; 

With too much Thinking to have common 
"= Thought: |=; 

You purchaſe Pain wich n that Joy! can give, 

And die of nothing but a Rage to live. 100 


9 


ri 8 


” Ver. 87. Vi 3 and Refined. P. 


Vn. 89. Nor aſt of God, but of ber Sters—Daath, that Opi- 


RT 8 See Note on Ver. $0-of By, to Lord Cal 


bot 


1 : 


5 . Monk Ess Ars 2 
Tom then from Wits; echo at 


- + Mate, 

No Afs ſo meek, 60 As fo obſtinate. het, 

Or her, chat owns her Faults, but never metids, 
Becduſe ſhe's honeſt, and the beſt of Friends. 


Or her, whoſe life the Church and Scandal ſhare, | 
For ever in a Paſſion, or a Pray r. 106 


Or her, who laughs at Hell, but _ her Grace) 


Cries, „Ah! how charming if there's _— 


4e place ** 4 4 | | "y 


or who in Feet vicifileude appeate as 4B) 
Of Mirth and Opium, Ratafie and Tears, 110 


The daily Anodyne, and nightly Draught, 


To kill thoſe foes to fair ones, Timeand Thought, Ny 


Woman and Fool are two hard things to hit; 

For true No- meaning puzzles more than Wit. 
But what are theſe to great Atofſa's mind? 11g 

Scarce once herſelf, by turns al Wenn, 


t 


Finds all ber life oi one e warte upon euch: 
: I ELLE 8 
VsR, 10). Orber, who laughs at Hell, but (Bic her Gree), | 
Cries, OP TY I bow charming i there's gory lace! «7 pb 
i. e. Her, who affects to laugh, 92 faſbion; es k 
ve, out 0 | - a | hs 
Vor. . . 1 The 5 


42 * m4 


R KS, : + 
66 
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Shines, in expoſing Knayes, and painting Fools, 
Yet is, whate'er ſhe hates and ridicules. 120 


No Thought adyances, but her Ed Fax Broig 
Whiſks it about, and down it goes again. 
Full ſixty years the World has been her Trade, 
The wiſeſt Fool much Time has ever made. 
From loveleſs Youth to unreſpected Age, 125 
No Paſſion gratify'd except her Rage. | 
So much the Fury till out-ran the Wit, 
The Pleaſure miſs'd her, and the Scandal hit. 


Who breaks with her,proyakesReyengefromHell, 
But he's a bolder man who dares be well. 130 


Her ev'ry turn with Violence purſu d., 

Not more a ſtorm. her Hate than Gratitude: 

To that, each Paſſion turns, or ſoon or late; 
Love, if it makes her yield, muſt make her hate: 
Superiors? death! and Equals? what a curſel 135 
But an.Inferior not dependant ? worſe. 

- Offend her, and ſhe knows not to forgive; 

' Oblige her, and ſhe'll hate you while you live: 
But die, and ſhe'll adore you---Then the Buſt 
And Temple ns fall again to duſt. 140 


VARtaTions 


55 Aſter Ver. 122. in the MS. 


Qppreſs'd with wealth and wit, abundance fad t 
nn 


2 22 Ow 
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Laſt night, her Lord wat all that's good and great 
A Knave this morning, and his Will a Cheat. 
Strange ! by the Means defeated of the Ends, 
BySpirit robb'd of Pow'r, by Warmth of Friends, 


By Wealth of Follow'rs! without one diſtreſs 14 5. 


Sick of herſelf thro' very ſelfiſhneſs | 

Atoſſa, curs'd with ev'ry granted pray'r, 
Childleſs with all her Children, wants an Heir. 
To Heirs unknown deſcends th'unguarded ſtore; ; 


Or wanders, Heay'n-directed, to the Poor. 15 


Pictures like theſe, dear Madam, to deſign, 
Aſks no firm hand, and no unerring line; 
Some wand'ring touches, ſome reflected light, 
dome flying ſtroke alone can hit em right: 


For how ſhould equal Colours do the knack ? 155 ; 


Chameleons who can paint in whitd and black ? 


* N. 


ant Sand mobs 
After Ver. 148 in the MS. 


This Death decides, nor lets the bleſſing l 
On any one ſhe hates, but on them all. 
Curs'd chance ! this only could afflict ber bo, 
_ If any part ſhould wander to the poor, 


NOTES. 


Ver. 1 0 wanders, Heav n<direfted, 801 . ; | 


and referri 


to the great principle of his Philoſophy, Which 
he never I 


ſight aud ur yer bye. "cor 


| inceſſantly turning the evils, ariſing from the follies and 


vices of men, to good. 
Ver. 156. Chonoluis whe con poles ts ubie ard ink 7 


There is one thing that does a very diſtinguiſhed honour d. 
I 
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Vet Cloe ſure was form d without a ſpot.“— 


Nature in her then err d not, but forgot. 
„„ With ey ry pleaſing, ev ry prudent part, 


« | Say, what can Cloewant?” --Shewants a Heart. 


NoTESs. 


the accuracy of our Poet's judgment, of which, in the courſe 


of theſe obſervations, I have given many inſtances; * I ſhall 
here explain in what it conſiſts; it is this, that the Similitudes 
in his didactic poems, of which he is not ſparing, and which 
are all highly poetical, are always choſen with ſuch. exquiſite 
diſcernment of N ature, as not only to illuſtrate the particu- 
lar point he is upon, but to eſtabliſh the general principles he 
would enforce ; ſo, in the inſtance before us, he compares the 
inconſtancy and contradiction in the characters of women, to the 
change of colours in the chameleon; yet it is nevertheleſs the 
great principle of this poem to ſhew that the general characte- 
riſtic of the ſex, as to the ruling Paſſions, which they all have, 
is more uniform than that in man: Now for this purpoſe, all 
Nature could not have ſupplied ſuch another illuſtration as 
this of the chameleon; for though it inſtantaneouſly aſſumes 
much of the colour of every ſubject on which it chances to be 

placed, yet, as the moſt accurate Naturaliſts have obſerved, it 
has wo native colours of its own, which, (like the two ruling 
Paſſions in the Sex, ſee Ver. 208.) amidſt all theſe changes, 
are never totally diſcharged ; but, though often diſcoloured by 
the neighbourhood. of adventitious ones, ſtill make the foun- 
dation, and give a tincture to all thoſe which, from thence, 
it occaſionally aſſumes. | | 


Ver. 157. Yet Che ſure, Se.] The purpoſe of the Poet 


in this character is important: it is to ſhew, that the politic 
or prudent government of the Paſſions is not enough to make 
a character amiable, nor even to ſecure it from being ridicu- 
. Jons, if the end of that government be not purſued; which is 


the free exerciſe of the ſecial appetites, after the ſelſſbß ones 


have been ſubdued; for that if, though reaſan govern, the 
heart be never conſulted, we intereſt ourſelves as little in the 
fortune of ſuch a character, as in any of the foregoing, which 


paſſions or caprice drive up and down at random. 


* - _ — 
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She ſpeaks, lebens and acts juſt atheoughts 161 


But never, never, reach d one gen rous Thought. 


Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, . 


Content to dwell in Decencies for eyer. 


So very reaſonable, ſo unmov'd, | l 6 5 5 


As never yet to love, or to be lov'd. _ 
She, while her Lover pants upon her breaſt, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt: 


And when ſhe ſees her Friend in deep deſpair, _ 
Obſerves how much a Chintz exceeds Mohair. 170 


Forbid . it Heav'n, a Favour or a Debt 
She e'er ſhould cancel !---but ſhe may forget. a 


Safe is your Secret ſtill in Cloe's ear; 


But none of Cloe's ſhall you ever hear, | 


Of all her Dears ſhe never flander'd one, 17 "oF 


But cares not if a thouſand are undone. 

Would Cloe know if you're alive or dead? 

She bids her Footman put it in her head. > 

Cloe is prudent---Would you too be wiſe 7 

Then never break your heart when Cloe dies. 180 
One certain Portrait may (I grant) be ſeen, 


Which Heav'nhasvarniſh' on made So. 


NorTEes. 


VaR. 181. One tertain Portrait the ſame 8 E 
is entirely ironical; and conveys under it this general moral 


8 3 | N 


»* 


truth, that there is, in life, no ſuch thing as @ PRC 8 


6 MORAL BBSAVS 25. 1 
Tun ckmn ron nl and deferib'd by all © 8 
Wich Truch and Goodneſs;as with Command Bull 
Poets heap Virtues, Painters Gems at will, 18g 
And ſhew their zeal, and hide their want of kill. 
'Tis well but, Attiſts! who can paititor write, 
To draw the Naked is your true delight. 
That Robe of '"Qudlity © ſuruts and fwells, 
None ſee what Parts of Nature it conceals: 190 
'Th' exacteſt traits of Body or of Mind; 
We owe to models of an humble kind. 
If QUzENsSBERRY to fitip there's tis compelling, 
Tis from a Handmaid we muſt take a Helen. 
From Peer or Biſhop tis no eaſy thing 195 
To draw the Man wo loves his God, or King ; 
Alas! Itopy (or my draught would fall) 
From 125 Mah'thet, or pin Parit kae. 


„ Artes 

After Ver. 198. in the MS. 
Fain 1d in Fulvia fpy the tender Wife; 
I eandot prove it an her, for my life: 


| 05 o T E 8. 
racter; bb that the fatire falls pot on any pirfcdtir C3 
rater, or Station; but on the OCbaracter - mater only. 
Note on Ver. 78 1 Dialogue 1738. 

Va. 198. Mab met, ſervant to the late King, ſaid to be 
1 ſon o& a Turkiſh Baſſs, whom he took þ the Siege of 
| a, and conſtantly'k about his perſon. 

VIB. 198. Dr, — Hale; not moreeſtimible for bis 
pſefu! diſcoveries as a natural Philoſopher, than for his ex-; 
| epplary life and * oral charity as a pariſh prieſt. 
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But grant, in Public, Men fornetimes _ 
tho, r. 

Amn e 13 
Our bolder Talents in full light Uſplay'ty 
Bred to diſguiſe, i Public 1. you hide 
TON none wg. ont tit ary Shame or 
er e 


Pa : Y ; 0 ” 4 f 'n [ 1 £ 8 e 7 14 7 , | - 7 
, 3 R 
1 Ian 33 


And, for a noble pride,; 1 bluſh go les, 6 
Inſtead of Berenice to think on . 
Thus while immortal Cibber only . 

(As “ and H**y preach) for P eens and kings, 

The nymph, thi ne'er read Milton's mighty l * 
May, if ſhe love, and merit verſe, have mine. 


The Poet ſuppoſes it, not to be the love of verſe, but of 


the faſbian, whic en the Ladies in the pretty amuſe · 
— of reading Ae. He therefore promiſes that the 
Fair One, — is without AFFECTATION,: and yet loves that 
ſort of moral poetry which moſt effectually etadicates this 
ridiculous vice, ſhall have his verſe, os. = Ms for 
her Tan e ; 


Fer, EI 


oP 
tions, weer this and the foregoing lines, a want of Con- 
nexion we be perceived, occaſioned by the omiſſion 
certain Exampl-s and IluAtrations to the Maxims laid down ; . . 
and etbaih 4 ſome of theſe have ſince been found, viz. the 
Characters of Philomidt, 41 a, Che, and ſome verſes follo 
ing, others are fill wanting, nor can we anſwer that 2 

Væꝭ, 203. Bred to He 6 in Public tis you Bier] 7 

is ſomething * exceptionable in the turn of 


84 


199. „ B grant, in | Public 3 In the ride El. | 
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Weakneſs or Delicacy ; all ſo nice, 205 
That each may ſeem a Virtue, e 
In Men, we various Ruling Paſſions find; 
In Women, two almoſt divide the kind; - 
Thoſe, only fix d, they firſt or laſt obey, 
The Love of Pleaſure, and the Love of Sway. 210 
1% Phat, Nature gives „ and n the leſſon 
r | 
eee can Pleaſure oma fn? 


Yanravions, 4 | 
Vun Joy. in the firſt Edition, 


In ſev'ral Men we ſev'ral paſſions find; 
In Wamen nnn the Kind, | 


NO r 


affernion;! which; makes hel diſguiſmg is public 0 Se 


effect of their being bred to diſguiſe + but if we conſider that 
female education is the art of teaching, not to be but to ap- 
pear, we ſhall have no reaſon to find fault with the exaftneſs 
of the expreſſion, * 


Ver. 206. That each may ſeem a Virtue, or a Vice. For 


women are taught virtue ſo artificially, and vice ſo naturally, 
that, in the nice exerciſe of them, they may be eaſily miſ- 
taken far one another, *  SCRIBL. 


Vis. 207, The former part having ſhewn, that the 1 255 


ticular Charafters of Women are more various than th 


iis it is nevertheleſs obſerved, -that the general Characteriſ- 


tic of the ſex, as to the ruling Paſſion, is more uniform. p. 
VER, 211. This is occaſioned partiy by their Nature, part- 
ly their Edugation, and in fome degree by Neceſſity. at 
VER. 211, 212.—ond where the leſſor taught - | 
Is but to pleaſe, can, G.] 


The delicacy of the Poet's addreſs is here obſervable, in "bi . 


manner of informing us what this pleaſure is, which makes 
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Experience, this; by Man's oppreſon cur, ; 
| They ſeek the ſecond not to loſe the firſt... 1 89 YY 


47 


Men, ſome to Bus neſs, ſome to Pleaſure take; 
But ev ry Woman is at heart a Rake: eee 
Men, ſome to Quiet, ſome to public Strife 3, * 


But ev ry Lady would be Queen for life. 1 


Vet mark the fate of a whole Sex of Queens! . 
Pow'r all their end, but Beauty all the means: 220 2 
In Youth they conquer, with ſo wild a rage, 


As leaves them ſcarce a ſubject i in their Age: 


For foreign glory, foreign j joy, they roam; 2 v 
No thought of peace or happineſs at home. PH 
But Wisdom 8 triumph; iswell-tim'd Retreat, 22 5 . 
As hard « a ſeience to RE Crow !, 


"ON ; * 
5 l 
— 


S Norz Wet PRADO 
„ He does it 
anal ora for it, ariſing from its being a pleaſure 
Dee „ 1 5 


like thoſe which the other ſex generally purſyes 
Ver. 213. £xpiarience, this, S ] The ironical ap6logy en? 5 


tinned : that the ſegond ia, as it were, forced upon them by. 


the tyranny and oppreſſion of Man, in order to ſecure the firſt. 

VIB. 216. But ev'ry Woman tis at heart a Rake.) This line 
has given offence ; bur | in behalf of the Poet we may obſerve, 
that what he fays amounts only to this, Some men take to 
4 ROMs ſome to p . "Yor | every 8 8 wil. 

make her buſmeſs; eh being the Har 
a 12 — he — word, but of courſe 1 in- 
cludes in it no more of the Rake's ill qualities than is implied 
in this definition, of ove who makes pleaſure his buſmeſs, 

Vick 219. . $ ſex.— 


x 
4 
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Ep. H. 


Beautiee, like Tyfafits, ol und Hence grown, 


Yet hate tepole, ER” 


Wh Not ewe one ach behind den end Wey de 


Plkaſures the ſex, as children Birds; purfi e, 231 

Still out of reach, yet never out of view ; © 

Sure, if they catch, 8 WS} e 

| Tocovet gry nd regret When lot: 
At lat, to follies Youth Ms ſcarce defend, 23 3 5 
It grows their Age's 8 prudence fo pretend? 

Aſham'd to own they gave delight before, 

Reduc i to feign it, when they gi give no m more : 

As Hags hold Sabbaths lels fbr Joy thai ſight, 

So theſe their merry, miſerable N icht; 

Still round and round the Ghoſts of Beauty glide, 

And haunt the places where their 8 
see how the World its Veterans rewards! 

A Youth of Froties, an old Age of Cards ; | 

Fair to no purpoſe; artful to no end, Hs 

Young without Loyers, old without a F fiehd; ; 

A Fop their Paſſion; but their Prize 4 bot, 

Alive, n Ad dead, FER, 


„ 3 1 5. 
VI. 231-1 * Phaſe, 
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Au! Friend ede de Vain daga, 


We ee eee 


So when the Sun's broad beam has tir d the ſight, 5 


All mild aſcends the Moga's more ber light, 


Serene in Virgin Modeſty the ſhines, I 


And unborn Sho ing Ot ee 


Wo B64 


vn ee e eel. 
VER. 263. So when the Sun's bread beam, KT; — of the 
great beanties obſervable it the Poet's management of his 


litudes, is the 5 «prota he makes for them, 
ers r__ 7 them in the lines preced- 


ing, by che uſe i append 
* while what / hat focus the Rit 
« Flaunts and goes down eded thing 
80 When the Su,” Ac. 
ba thee Alon b gives them by he contunnc of 
the ſame terms, as in the following lines, 
„Oh! bleſt with temper, whoſe abe ray,” &c. 


whereby the colouring of the imagery gradually dawns, * 5 


make way for the luſtre of its introduction, and as gradually 
decays, to give place to other figures; and the reader is 


never 5 with the ſudden production, or abrupt diſ- 
appearance of them. Another inſtance of eee 


have in the beginning of eren: 


Chuſe 4 firm chjł, it füll, and in it 

Cutch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. 

% Rufa, whoſe eye quick-glancing o'er the Park, 
Atiracis each 9 Wy ſetcor of a _ "a 


: 2. y 
* d ” . 
4 a. 8 
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Oh! bleſt with Temper, Aba incl : ec ray N 
Can make to-morrow chearful as to- da; 


She, who can love a Siſter's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a Daughter with unwaunded ear; 260 


She, Who ne er anſwers till a Huſband cools, 
Or, if ſhe rules him, never ſhows ſhe rules; 

Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ſways, 
Yet has her humonr moſt, when ſhe obeys ; 
Let Fops or Fortune fly which way they will; 26 5 


Diſdains all loſs of Tickets, or Codille ; 


Spleen, Vapours, or Small-pox, above them 5 


And Miſtreſs of herſelf, tho China fall. 


And yet, believe me, good as well as mY 


Woman's at beſt a Contradiction ſtill. 276 


Heay' n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all ends 
Its laſt beſt work, but forms a ſofter Man; 
Picks from each ſex, to make the Fav'rite bleſt, 
Your love hath our. ges of Reſt: 


* 


(Ven 269. The picture of an eſtimable woman; die 5 
beſt Kind of contrarieties, created out of the Poet's imagina- 
who therefore feigned thoſe circumſtances of a huſ- 


hand, a daughter, and love for a ter, to prevent her being 


wiſtaken for any of his acquaintance. And having thus made 


his man, he did, as the antient Poets were wont, when 


they. hag mfg thei oj Wold. and au his poem 
to, her. ' : n * 


ry MORAL Ess Ab. Wy 
Mende in exception to all general rules, 275 
Your Taſſe of Follies, with « our Scorn of Fools: 
Reſerve with Frankneſß, Art with Truth ally'd, 
Courage with Softneſs, Modeſty with Pride 3 
Fix d Principles, with Fancy ever new; : 
Shakes all together, and produces Vou. | a6 
Be this a Woman's Fame: with this unbleſt, 
Toaſts live a ſcorn, and Queens may die * 
This Phœbus promis d (I forget the year 
When thoſe blue eyes firſt open d on the 5 3 | 
Aſcendant Phœbus watch'd that hour with care, 
Averted half your Parents' ſimple Pray'r ; 286 
And gave you Beauty, but deny'd the Pelf 
That buys your Sex a Tyrant oer itſelf. 


ee wt 


Ver, 285, be. Alinden Phæbus watch'd that hour with care, 
ted half your Parents fimple Pray r; 
And gave you Beauty, but deny'd the 5.79 
The Poet concludes bis epiſtle with a fine oral, which de- 
ſerves the ſerious attention Tg the public: It is this, that all 
the extravagancies of theſe vicious characters here deſcribed, 
are much inflamed by a wrong education, hinted at in Ver. 
203; and that even the bh are rather ſecur'd by a good 
natural, than by the prudence and providence of * I 
Which obſervation is conveyed under the ſublime claical "Mp 
of Phoebus in the aſcendant, watching the natal 

hour of his fav'rite, and averting the ill effects of her parents 
miſtaken fondneſs: 3 as the God of 1 55 con 
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The gen'rous God, who Wit and Gold x 1 
And ripens Spirits as he ripens Mines, 

| Kept Droſs for Ducheſles, the world da 
know it, | 

| Toyou gave Senſe, Good-humour, wn a Po. 


4 


NoTEtsS. 


ec! 464d evans of vhs hind ain, te. 
feats the adventitious bias of education, 


In concluſion, the great Moral from both theſe epiſtles to- E 


gether is, that the two rareſt things in all nature are a p18 
INTERESTED MAN, and a REASONABLE away: 
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Allen Lord Bathurſt. 
AR 6 * M E N T. 

cf the Uſe of RICHES. 


HAT it is known to few, moſt falling into one of the 


extremes, Avarice or Profuſion, Ver. 1, &c. The 
Point diſcuſſed, whether the invention of Money has 
been more commodious, or pernicious to Mankind, Ver. 
21 to 77. That Riches either to the Avaricious or the 


Prodigal, cannot afford Happineſs, ſcarcely Neceſſa- 


ries, Ver. 89 to 160. That Avarice is an abſolute Fren- 
zy, without an End or Purpoſe, Ver. 113, &c. 152. 
Conjeftures about the Motives of Avaricious Men, 

Ver. 121 to 153. That the conduct of Men, with 
reſpef# to Riches, can only be accounted for by tbe 


Good out of Extremes, and brings all to its great End 


OrDzr or Pxovipence, which works the general 


ene 
by perpetual Revolutions, Ver. 161 to 178. How 4 
_ - Miſer as upon Principles which appear to him reaſon- 


219. 
2 Profuſe and the Covetous, | in Ito 


alle, Ver. 179. How @ Prodigal does the ſame, 
6h er. 199. The due Medium, and true Uſe of Riches, 
The Man of Roſs, Ver... 250. The * 0 
3 90th. 
erable in Life and in Death, Ver. 306, &c. 
E Story of Sir Balaam, Ver. 339 to the fad. 
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x HO thall decide, when Dodtors dif- 


agtee, 
And unde Caſuiſts Gubt, Uke — OG 


Vou hold the word, from Jove to Momus giv'n, 
ThatMan was made the e of . 


q 447 3 3 3 


So LOS + EX: n CITY 4.7 | 2 


ibn Hr. ] This epiſfle was written bs A violent out- 
ry againſt our Author, ona ſuppoſition that he had ridiculed 
a-worthy nobleman merely for Bis wrong taſte, He juſtified 


himſelf upon that artiple in 3 letter to the Ear! of Burlington; | 
af the end of which are theſe words: „ have learnt that 
there are ſome who * rather be wicked than ridicu- 


„ eus! and therefore it may be fafer to attack vices than 


„ follies. 1 will th S MGee ie the ebicr por. 


10 ſeſſion of their i dls,” their groves, and their high places, 


and change my ſubjec from their pride jo their meanneſs, 


* . ties to theit miſeries; And as the only cer- 
„ tain way to avoid mif ions, to leſſen offence, and 
not to multiply il} natured applications, E may: probably, 
* in * make ale of real names inftend of f fiftitious 
« ole 

Van. 1, Win ſhall des, 64) The addrefs of the l 
tion ( from Ver. 1 to 21.) is remarkable: The Poet repreſents 
. Lord, his 8 as-in 4 N | 


* 


* 
* 


Ne 


vel 3. Minis ein,] Amongſt the cartieſt abuſes of 
reaſon, one of the firſt was to cavil at the ways of Providence. 
But as, in thoſe times, every vice as well as virtue, had its 
Patron-God, Momus came to be at. the head of the old Free- 


thinkers, Him, the Mythologiſts very ti made the 
Vor. II. S : 
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274 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. II. 
And Gold but ſent to keep the fools in play, &« 
For ſome to heap, and ſome to throw away. 
But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
(And ſurely, Heav'n and I are of a mind) 


Opine, that Nature, as in duty bound, 
Deep hid the ſhining miſchief under ground : 10 


COMMENTARY. 
verſation, philoſophizing on the final cauſe of Riches; and it 
proceeds ' by way of dialogue, which moſt writers have em- 
ployed to hide the want of method; our Author uſes it only 
to * and enliven the dryneſs and ſeverity of it. You (ſays 
the Poet) _ | 
—* hold the wold from Jove to Momus giv'n, 
<« But I, who think more highly of aur kind. 
- © Opine, that Nature, &c. 2 3 
As much as to fay, ,** You, my Lord, hold the ſubject we are 
upon, as fit only for SATIRE; I, on the contrary, eſteem it 
a caſe of Philoſophy, and profound ETrics: But as we 
both agree in the main Principle, that Riches were not given 
Fre the reward of Virtue, but for very different purpaſes (Set 
Eſſay en Man, Ep. iv.) let us compromiſe the matter, and con- 
ſider the ſubje& both under your idea and mine in conjunc- 
tion, i e. Saiyrically and Phileſaphically.”—And this, in fact, 
we (hall find to be the true character of this poem, which is 
a Species peculiar to itſelf; and partakes equally of the na- 


FER NorT#E's.. „ 

Son of Sleep and Night; and ſo, conſequently, half-brother to 
Dale. But having been much employed, in after ages, by 
the Greek Satyriſts, he came at laſt to paſs for a Wit: and un- 
der this Idea, he is to be conſidered in the place before us. 

VeR..9. .Opine,] A term ſacred to controverſy and high 
debate. = 1 
VIER. ib.—thst Nature, as in duty Bund.] This, though 
ludicrouſly, is yet exactly, expreſſed ; to ſhew, that, by Na- 
ture, the Poet meant, not the God of nature, but the inftcu- 
ment and ſubilitute of his providence, a 


But when by Man's audacious labour won, 1 
Flam ' d forth this rival to its Sire, the Sun, 


% 


Er. II. MORAL ESSAYS. wg 


Then careful Heav'n ſupply'd two forts of Men, 


To ſquander Theſe, and Thoſe to hide agen. 


Like Doctors thus, when much diſpute has paſt, 
We find our tenets juſt the ſame at laſt. 16 


Both fairly owning, Riches, in effect, 
No grace of Heav'n or token of th Elect 
Giv'n to the Fool, the Mad, the Vain, the Evil, 


To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the Devil. 20 


COMMENTARY. © |» OO, 


ture of his Bebic Byiftler and of his 8atires, juſt as the be 
pieces of Lucian aroſe from a combination of the Dialogues. 


of Plato, and the Scenes of Arifophanes. This it will be ne- 
ceſſary to carry with us, if we would ſee either the wit or 


the rea/oning of this epiſtle in their true light. 


5 ' N o T E 5. 


Ven. 12. Flam'd forth this rival to its Sire, the Sun,] The 


tival of its Sire in its brightneſs, and in its power of drawing 


mankind into error and deluſion; the two firſt idols of the 


world, natural and moral, being the Sun and Gold, . 
Ver. 20. JohN Ward of Hackney, Eſq; Member of Par- 

liament, being proſecuted by the Ducheſs of Buckingham, 

and convicted of Forgery, was firſt expelled the Houſe, an 


then ſtood on the pillory on the 17th of March, 1727. He 


was ſuſpected of joining in a conveyance with Sir John Blunt, 


to ſecrete fifty thouſand pounds of that Director's Eſtate, for- | 
feited to the South-Sea company by Act of Parliament, The 


Company recovered the fifty thouſatid pounds againſt Ward; 
but he ſet up prior conveyances of his real eſtate to his bro- 


ther and ſon, and concealed all his perſonal; which was com- 


puted to be one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. Theſe - 


* 


conveyances being alfo ſet aſide by a bill in 


hancery, Ward 
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276 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. m. 


B. What Nature Wants, commodious __ 
beſtows, 
Tis thus we eat the bread another _ 


COMMENTARY. 


Von. 21. What Nature wants, c. Having thus ſettled 
us terms of the debate, before he comes to- the main gueſtion, 
the Uſe of Riches, it was neceſſary to diſcufs a previous one, 
whether, indeed, pimps be, * the whole, 708 E lin 


NOTES. ; 
was impriſoned, and hazarded the forfeiture 'of his 1 by 
bon giving in his effects till the laſt day, which was that of 
his examination. During his confinement, his amuſement 
was to give poiſon to dogs and cats, and ſee them expire by 
ſlower or quicker torments. Fo ſum up the worth of this 


| prin, at the ſeveral zra's of his life; At his flandiag 


the Pillory, he was worth above two hundred 
pede 10 at his commitment to Priſon, he was worth one hun- 
dred, and fifty thouſand ; but has been ſince ſo far diminiſhed 
in his reputation, as to be thought a worſe man by fifty or 
forty thouſand. P. 

Fa. CHARTRESs, a man infamous for all manner of vices. 
When he was an enſign in the army, he was drummed out 
of the regiment for a cheat; he was next baniſhed Bruſſels, 
and drummed out of Ghent, on the ſame-accdunt. After a 
hundred tricks at the gaming · tables, he took to lending of 
money at exorbitant intereſt and on great penalties, accumu. 
lating premium, intereſt, and capital into a new capital, and 


ſeizing to a minute when the payments became due; in a 


word, by a conſtant attention to the vices, wants, and follies 
of mankind, he acquired an immenſe fortune, His houſe 
Was a perpetual bawdy-houſe. He was twice condemned or 
rapes, and pardoned ;. but the laſt time not without imp 

ſonment in Newgate, 17 large 3 He die 

Scotland in 1731, . pulace at his og 
raiſed a. great riot, almoſt tore cw y out, of the caſſin, 
and caſt dead dogs, c. into the grave * 5 with it. The 


following Fon ine charaes very meg Fan by 


Dr. Arbuthnot 


\ 
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P. But how unequal it beſtows, obſerve”. | 
Tis thus we riot, while, who ſow it, ftarve: "A 


4 
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Mn r | | 
or not; (which he does from Ver. 20 to 77.) 8 
monly obſerved, ſays he, (from Ver. 20 to 35. 5 That gold maſt 


\ 


NO 


. HE RE continueth to rot 
The Body of FRANCIS CHAR TRES, 
Who, with an iNFLEXIBLE ConsSTANCY, © 
and INIMITABLE UNIFORMITY of Life, 
PeRSISTED, 
In ſpite of Ack and InzirmiTIES, - © 
In the Practice of Every Huan Vice; 
Excep PRODIGALITY and HYPOCRISY : 
His inſatiable Avarice exempted him from the firſt, 
. His matchleſs IMyUDENCE from the ſecond. 
Nor was he more ſingular 
in the undeviating Pravity of his Maniners, n 
Than ſucceſsful 9 - 
in Accumulating WEALTH ; 1 
For, without TRADE or PROFESSION, 
Without Tus r of PuBLic Money, 
And without BzaiBz-worTHy Service, 
He acquired, or more properly created, | | 
A MinisTERIAL ESTATE. _ g 
. He was the only Perſon of his Time, | = 
Who could cyzar without the Maſk of Honserr, "I 
Retain his Primeval Mz ANNEss FE 
| When poſſeſſed of TEN TwovsanD a Year, _ 
And having daily deſerved the GiBztT for what he "is 
Was at laſt condemned to it for what he amis unt &. 


Oh indignant Reader 5 
Think not his Life uſeleſs to Mankind ! 
| Padvipanck connived at his execrable Dene, 
To give to After - ages Es . 
| A conſpicuous PROoor and EXAMPLE, , - 
| Of how ſmall Eſtimation is ExoRBiTaNT WEALTH , 
| in the Fight of G OD, - 
| By his beſtowingiton them UNWoRTHY of ALL MoRTALS. 
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258 MORAL ESSAYS. Es. IH. 
what Nature wants (a phraſe I much diftruſt) 25 


Extends to Luxury, extends to Luſt: AN Wo 


obs COMMENTARY. | 

' commrdinuſly ſupplies the wants of Nature: Let us firſt con- 
$* fider the propoſition in gene; al, both in matter and ex- 
© preſſion ; I. As it regards the /»pply ; and this we ſhall find 

dio be very wnequal ; 2. As it regards the wants; and theſe, 
we ſhall ſee, are very ambigueus; under that term, all our 
e fantaſtic and imaginary, as well as real wants being com- 
« prized. Hitherto the uſe is not very apparent. Let us in 
'* the ſecond place, therefore, conſider the propoſition in par- 
& ficular, or 42 Gold ſupplies the wants of natyre both in 
private and public life: 1. As to private ;. it aids us, in- 
« deed, to ſupport life; but, at the ſame time, it hirgs the 
** aſſaſſin, 2. As to Surety ; it may procure frieadſhips and 
+ extend trade; but jt allures robbers, and corrupts our ac- 


NOTE 38. | 
This Gentleman was worth ſeven thinſand pounds @ year eſtate 
in Land, and about ene bundred tbuſand In Money. P. 

Mr. WATERS, the third of theſe worthies, was a man no 
way reſembling the former in his military, but extremely ſo 
in his civil capacity; his great fortune having been raiſed by 
the like diligent attendance on the neceſſities of others. But 
this gentleman's hiſtory muſt be deferred till his death, when 
his werth may be known more certainly, P. 

VER. 20,—Chartres end the Devil.) Alluding to the vul- 

opinion, that all mines of metal and ſubterraneous trea- 
a are in the guard of the Devil: which ſeems to have 
taken its rife from the pagan fable of Plutus the God of 
Riches” - 5; - th 25 | , | 

VER. 21. What Nature wants, commodious Gold beffows,] 
. . The- epithet commo1ious gives us the very proper idea of a 
Baud or Pander; and this thought produced the two follow - 
ing lines, which were in all the former editions, but, for 
- their bad reafoning, omitted: , _* | 


And it we count amongſt the needs of life 
Another's Toil, why not another's Wife? 
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Uſeful, I grant, it ſerves what life requires, l 
But dreadful too, the dark Afafſin hires. 


CoMMENTARY. 


% quaintance; 2. As to Government; it pays the guards ne- 
* ceſſary for the ſupport of public liberty; but it may, with 
* the ſame eaſe, bribe a Senate to overturn itt, 
The matter, therefore, being thus problematical, the Poet, 
| inſtead of formally balancing between the good and ill, chuſes 
to leave this previous Queſtion undetermined (as Tacitus had 
done before him; where, ſpeaking of the antient Germans, 
he ſays, Argentum et aurum propitii aut irati D.i negaverint 
dubito;) and falls at once upon what he eſteems the principal 
of theſe abuſes, public Corruption. - | : 
For having in the laſt inſtance, of the Uſe of Riches in 
Government, ſpoken of v-nal Senates, he goes on to lament 


to corrupt with Secrecy, defeating all the efforts of public 
ſpirit, whether exerted in the courage of Heroes, or in the 
wiſdom of Patriots. | | | 

It is true, indeed, (continues the Poet, from Ver. 34 to 49.) 
the very weight of the bribery has ſometimes detected the 
corruption: . 5 


« From the crack d bag the dropping Guinea ſpoke,” &C. 


But this inconvenience was ſoon repaired, by the invention of 
paper credit: whole dreadful effects on public Liberty he de- 
ſcribes in all the colouring of his poetry, heightened by the 
warmeſt concern for virtue; which now makes him willing 
to give up, as it were, the previous gue/tion, in a paſſionate 
wiſh (from Ver. 48 to 59.) for the return of that incumbrance 
| 2 on public Corruption, before the ſo common uſe 
And pleaſed with this flattering idea, he goes on (from 
Ver. 58 to 77.) to ſhew the other advantages which would 
accrue from riches, only in kind; theſe ate, that neither 
T4 


the miſchief as deſperate and remedileſs; Gold, by its power : 
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B. Trade it may help, Society extend. 


P. But Jures the Pyrate, ww comps. 6. 
SES IA Jy 30 
B. It raiſes Armies in l Nadon7 aid,” : 
P. But bribes a Senate, and the Land's betray'd. 
In vain may Heroes fight, and Patriots rave; 


he ae from knave to knaye, 


COMMENTARY. 


Hvarice could contrive to hoard, nor Prodigality to laviſh, in 
ſo mad and boundleſs. a manner as they do at preſent. Here 
he ſhews particularly, in a fine ironical deſcription of the em- 
barras on Gaming, how e it tends to eradicate. that 
execrable practice. 
But this whole Digreſfon (from Ver. 34 to 77.) has. ano- 
ther very uncommon beauty ; for, at the ſame time that it 
ariſes naturally from the 4 conſideration, in the debate of 


the previous queſtion, it ar ly nns in our entrance on 


- N o T E 5. 
"Var. 33: and Patriots rave 1 The character of mo- 
. dern patriots was, in the opinion of our Poet, very equi - 


vocal; as the name was undiſti iſhiogly beſtowed on every 
one who was in oppoſition to the court; of this he gives a 
hint in Ver, 139. of this Epiſtle. And / agreeable to theſe 
ſentiments is the equivocal turn of his expreſſion W 


* „% In vain— may Patriots rave; 


which they may do either in earneſt or 71 jeſt wth the 
opinion of Sempronius in the Play, nothing is better adapted 
to their pretences. 

VeR. 34. If /erret Cad fap on from trave to knave.] "The 
expreſſion is fine, and gives us the image of a Place in- 


_  velted; where the approaches are made by communica 
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wy 


| Once, we confeſs, beneath the Patriot's cloak; 33 
From the crack d bag the dropping Guinea ſpoke, 
And gingling don the back - ſtairs, told , 400 
« Old Cato is as great a Rogue as you. | 
Bleſt paper- credit! laſt and beſt ſupply ! 
That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 40 
Gold imp'd by thee, can compaſs hardeſt things, : 
Can pocket States, can fetch or carry Kings * 


err 


the main queſtion, the principal topics intended to be employed | 
for the dilucidation of it; namely AvARICE, AY | 
and Po BLIC CORRUPTION. 


Oo. © 


NOTES. 


tions, which ſupport one another: juſt as the cans” 
amongſt knaves, after they have been taken in by a ſtate· en- 
gineer, ſerve to ſcreen and enco each other's rene 
rage 

corruptions. 2 
| Ver. 35 beneath the Patriet's chak,] This is true ſtory, = 
which happened in the reign of William III. to an unſuſpected oo 
old Patriot, who coming out at the back-door from having | 1 
been cloſetted by the King, where he had received a large | | 
1 the burſting of the bag diſcovered | his bi 

$ 

« Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, the wiſeſt man of the p 
* (the Tories) died before the laſt Seſſion ; and, by their = 
conduct after his death, it appeared that they wanted his - 1 
% direction: He had been at the head of the oppoſition that 1 
vas made in the laſt reign, from the beginning to the end; 
** but he gave up many points of great importance in the 
« critical minute; for which 1 have good reaſon to believe” 
* that he had twelve thouſand pounds from the late King, at 
* different times,” Burnet under the year 1705. | 

VR. 42.—fetch or « _ 5.3] In our Author's time, 


many Princes had been the world, upd great 
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A ſingle leaf ſhall waft an Army oer, 

Or ſhip off Senates to a diſtant Shore; 

A leaf, like Sibyl's, ſcatter to and fro 45 

Our fates and fortunes, as the winds ſhall blow: 

Pregnant with thouſands flits the Scrap unſeen, 

And filent ſells a King, or buys a Queen. 
Ohl that ſuch bulky Bribes as all might ſee, 

Still, as of old, incumber'd Villainy! ,. 5o 

Could France or Rome divert our brave deſigns, 

With all their brandies or with all their wines? 

What could they more than Knights and Squires 

1 confound, | 

Or water all the Quorum ten miles round ? 


VARIATIONS, 
After Ver. 50. in the MS. 


To break a truſt were Peter brib'd with wine, 
Peter ! *twould poſe as wiſe a head as thine, | 


TNorz 3. 


changes of Kings projected in Europe. The partition treaty 
had diſpoſed of Spain; France had ſet up a King for England, 
who was ſent to Scotland, and back again; King Staniſlaus 
was {ent to Poland, and back again; the duke of Anjou was 
ſent to Spain, and Don Carlos to Italy. $35 146; ol 
VIER. 44. Or fhip off Senates to a diſtant ſhore ;] Alludes 
to ſeveral Miniſters, Counſellors, and Patriots baniſhed in our 
times to Siberia, and to that MORE GLORIOUS FATE of the 
4 0 Se of Pak is, baniſhed to Pontoiſe in the year 
1720. CHIP | 
Ve. 47. Pregnant with thouſands flits the Scrap unſeen. 
Tte imagery is very ſublim:, and allades to the courſe of a 
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A Stateſman's ſlumbers how this ſpeech would 
« Sir, Spain has ſent a thouſand jars of o; 
Huge bales of Britiſh cloth blockade the door; 
« A hundred oxen at your leyee roar.” 
Poor Avarice one torment more would find 
Nor could Proſuſon ſquander all in kind. 60 
Aſtride his cheeſe Sir Morgan might we meet; 
And Worldly crying coals from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
Whom with a wig ſo wild, and mien fo maz'd, 
Pity miſtakes for ſome poor tradeſman craz d. 
Had Colepepper's whole wealth been hops and 
Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs? 


1 Nen . 
deſtroying peſtilence. The Pſalmiſt, in his expreſſion of the 
_ Peſlilence * walketh in darkneſs, ſupplied him with the gran- 
deur of his idea. | | 5 
Vs. 62. Some Miſers of great wealth, proprietors of the 
coal-mines, had entered at this time into an Aſſociation to 
keep up coals to an extravagant price, whereby the poor 
were reduced almoſt to ſtarve, till one of them taking the ad- 


M 
: Pw TY + þ 
. W 


vantage of underſelling the reſt, defeated the deſign. One f 


theſe Miſers was worth ten thouſand, another ſeven thouſand a 
ear. P. | 8 ; 

| g VER. 65. Colepepper,] Sir WILLIAM COLEPEPPER, Bart. 
a Perſon of an ancient family, and ample fortune, without 

one other quality of a Gentleman, who, after ruining himſelf 

at the Gaming - table, paſt the reſt of his days in ſitting there 

to ſee the ruin of others; preferring to ſubſiſt upon borrow- 

ing and begging, rather than to enter into any reputable me- 
thod of life, and refuſing a Poſt in the army which was of · 
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His Grave will game: to White's a Bull be led, 
With ſpurning heels and with a butting head. 
To White's be carry'd, as to ancient games, 
Fair Courſers, Vaſes, and alluring Dames. 70 
Shall then Uxorio, if the ſtakes he ſweep, 
Bear home fix Whores, and make his Lady weep? 
Or ſoft Adonis, fo perfum'd and fine, 
Drive to St. James's a whole herd of ſwine ? 
Oh filthy check on all induſtrious ſkill, © 7; 
To ſpoil the nation's laſt great trade, Quadrille! 
Since then, my Lord, on fach a wotld we fall 


What fay you? B. Say? Why take it, Gold and 


all. h 
VARIATIONS. | 
VeR- 77. Since then, &c.) In the former Ed. 


Well then, ſince with the world we ſtand or fall 
F Comp-take it ap we find fad md old. 


Comuin+ainy* 


VER. 77. Since then, my Lord, on fuch a World, Se. Har- 
ing thus ironically deſcribed the incumbrance which the want 
of money would occaſion to all criminal exceſſes by the abuſe 
of Riches, particularly to Gaming, which being now become 

of public concern, he affects much regard to: 


Oh filthy check on all induſtrious ſkill; - + 
To ſpoil the Nation's laſt great trade, Quadrille!“ 


he diſmiſſes the previous gueſtion without deciding on it, in the 
ſame ironical manner, 


Since then, my Lord, on ſuch a world we fall : = 
What ſay you? Say? Why take it, Gold and all.” 


That is, fince for theſe great purpoſes we mal have 4, 


R 


* 


Es 


Is 


P. What Riches give us let us then enquire: 
Meat, Fire, and Cloaths. B. What more? 
P. Meat, Cloaths, and Fire. 4a 


Is this too little? would you more than lire? 
Alas! *tis more than Turner finds they give. 


 CommMmEnTARY.. 


Vet. 70: Ver Rithes tie n, Gr. He examiner theres 
fore in the firſt place (from Ver. 78 ne ba Of what ufe 
Riches are to our ſelves. 


« What Richie tie un Me 0 b SAAD 
« n What mare? ur cu. 
Fire.” | 


The mere turn of the expreſſion, without farther reaſoning, 
ſhews that all the infinite ways of ſpending on our/elves, con- 
trived in the inſolence of wealth, by thoſe who would more 
than live, are only theſe three things diverſified throughout 
every wearied mode of * and wantonneſs. 

Vet as little as this is (adds the Poet from Ver. 81 to 85.) 
it is only to be had by the maderate uſe of riches; Avarice and 
Proefuſion not allowing the poſſeſſors of the moſt ne 
wealth even this little: 


Alas! e 
« Alas! tis more than (all his viſions paſt) 
_ © Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſt !” 


But what is it you would expe#t hen to give contiaues the 


No'TBs. 8 | 
VII, 82. Tarn] One, who, being poſſeſſed of three 
hundred thouſand pounds, laid down his Coach, becauſe In- 
tereſt was reduced from five to four per cent. and then put ſe- 
ven thouſand into the Charitable Corporation for better In- 
tereſt ; which ſum having loſt, he yen! of it ſo much to heart, 
| that he kept his chamber ever after, It is —_— he would: 
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Alas! 'tis more than (all his Viſions paſt) / 
Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſt! 


MORAL BSSAPS. By. 


* 


COMMENTARY: 


Poet (from Ver. 84 to 91.) Would you have them capable of 
reſtoring thoſe real bleſſings, which men have loſt by their 
vices or their villainies ; or of ſatisfying thoſe imaginary ones, 
which they have gotten by their irregular appetites and paſ- 
ſions? Theſe, ſure, the bad or fooliſh man cannot have the 
face to demand; and thoſe, by the wiſe proviſion of Nature, 
Riches are incapable of giving, if he had. | | 
But now admit, purſues our Author (from Ver. 90 to 97.) 
that wealth might, in ſome caſes, alleviate the unmerited mi- 
ſeries of life, by procuring medicines both for the mind and 
body; yet it is not to be thought it ſhould operate like a 
charm, while only worn about one: Yet this, theſe por nen 
of pelf expect from it; while Avarice on the one hand, with- 
ds them from giving at all, even to the Doctor in extremi- 
ty; or Vanity diverts the donation from a Friend in life, to 
the Endowment of a Cat or College at their death. It is true, 
Riches might give the greateſt of all bleſſings, a virtuous con- 
ſciouſneſs of our having employed them as becomes the ſui/ii- 
tutes of Providence, 1 | 


" To eaſe or emulate the care of Heav'n,” Ver. 230. 


in acts of BENEFICENCE and CHARITY 3 and this uſe is next 
to be conſidered. 8 1 A | 


NOTES. 


not have outlived it, but that he was heir to another conſi- 
derable eſtate, which he daily expected, and that by this 
courſe of life he ſaved both cloaths and all other expences. P. 

VER. 84. Unhappy Wharton,] A Nobleman of great quali- 
ties, but as unfortunate in the application of them, as if th 
had been vices and follies. See his Character in the fir 
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What can they give? to dying Hopkins, Heirs;8g, 


To Chartres, Vigour; Japhet, Noſe and Ears? 


Can they, in gies bid pallid Hippia glow, 
In Fulvia's buckle caſe the throbs below : 


They might (were Hatpax not too wiſe to ſpend) | 


Give Harpax ſelf the bleſſing of a Friend; 


Or find ſome Doctor that would ſave the life 


Of wretched Shylock, ſpite of Shylock's Wife: 


NoT'ts. | : Fi 
Ver. 85. Hin,] A Citizen, whoſe rapacity obtained 
him the name of Yulture Hepkins. He lived worthleſs, but 
died worth three hundred ther eunds, which he would give 
to no. perſon living, but left it ſo as not to be inherited till 
after the ſecond generation. His counſel repreſenting to him 
how many years it muſt be, before this could take effect, 
and that his money could only lie at intereſt all that time, he 
expreſſed great joy thereat, and ſaid, They, would then be 
* as long in ſpending, as he had been in getting it.“ But 
the Chancery afterwards fet aſide the will, and gave it to the 
heir at law, P). | | 
Ven. 86. Japbet, Noſe and Ears. ] JaePHET CRook, alias 
Sir Peter Stranger, was puniſhed with the loſs of thoſe parts, 
for having forged a conveyance of an eſtate to himſelf, upon 


which he took up ſeveral thoufand pounds. He was at the 


fame time ſued in Chancery for having fraudulently obtained 
a Will, by which he poſſeſſed another conſiderable Eſtate, in 
wrong of the brother of the deceaſed. ' By theſe means he 


was worth a great ſum, which (in reward for the ſmall loſs of 


his ears) he enjoyed in priſon till his death, and quietly left to 
. ßß'ß, ̃ . , 


* a 
3 
9. n 


3B 


PO . INN 
MORAL ESSAYS. Ex. I. 
But thouſands die, without or this or that, 9g; 
Die, and endow a College, or a Cat. 
To ſome, indeed, Heay'n grants the happier fate, 
T” enrich a Baſtard, or a Son they hate. 
Perhaps you think the Poor might have their 
Bond damns the Poor, and hates them from his 
DEE heart: ©. 100 


| CoMMunNTARY. | 
Ver. 97. To ſome indeed, &c.) For now the Poet comes, in 
the ſecond place, to examine, II. Of what uſe Riches are t 
ethers; which he-teaches, as is his way throughout this poem, 
by the abu/e that ſtands oppoſed to it: Thus he ſhews (from 
er. 96 to 107.) that with regard to acts of beneficence, the 
utmoſt Heaven will grant to thoſe who ſo greatly abuſe its 
bleſſings, is either to enrich ſome favourite Baffard, and ſo 
petuate their vice and infamy ; or elſe, contrary to. their 
intent, a legitimate Son they hated, and ſo expoſe to public 
rn and ridicule, the defeat of their unnatural cruelty. But 
with regard to acts of charity, they are given up to fo repro- 
date a ſenſe, as to believe they are then ſeconding the defions 
of Heaven, when they purſue the indigent with imprecations, 
or leaye them in the midſt of their diſtreſſes unrelieved, as 


the common enemies of God and Man. | 


| NOTE S. 

VER. 96. Die, and endow a Cillege, or a Cat.] A famous 
Dycheſs.of R. in her laſt Will left conſiderable legacies and 
annuities to her Cats, P. | 

VER. 100. Bond damns the Poor, &c.] This epiſtle was 
written in the year 1730, when a corporation was eſtabliſhed 


to lend money to the poor upon pledges, by the name of the 


Charitable Corporation ; but the whole was turned only to an 
miquitous method of enriching particular people, to the ruin 


of ſuch numbers, that it became a parliamentary concern to 


endeavour the relief of thoſe unhappy ſufferers; and three of 
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By: m. M OR RL E Ty A * 18. f * 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for hs oe 

That ev ry man in want is knave 3 
60 « God cannot love (Gays Blunt, with tearleſs eyes) - 
« The wretch he ſtarves”---and piouſly denies: 
But the good Biſhop, with a mecker air, „ 28 
Adepits, dame them Providence $ care. 5 


- | p23 


N 0TES, 
the esgerd who were members of che houſe, were ex - 
pelled. By the report of the 3 pointed to en- 
quire into that iniquitous affair, it ap t — it was 


objected to the intended revtiovdl of — Dalles) that the Poor, 
for whoſe uſe it was erected, would be hurt by it, Bond, 
one of the — lied; Damn the P:or. Lhat ** God hates 
the „and, That every man in want is either knave 

« or der were the granine apothegms of foms of the | 
Perſons Here mentioned. P. 

Ver. 102. That ev'ry man in want is knave or fl. None 
are more ſubject to be deluded. by this vain miſtake, that Pru- 
dence. dies all in human affairs, than thoſe who have been moſt 
befriended by Fortune. The reaſon is, that, in this ſituation, 

Prudence has never been brought to the teſt, nor Vanity ever 

 mortified; 80 that Prudence will be always ready to take 

to herſelf what Fortune encourages Vanity to call her due. 

2 then want of ſucceſs will, of courſe, be imputed to want 
wit, 

VER, 105. But the good Biſhop, &+-] ln this place, and in 
the firſt Dialogue of 1738, the Poet had named a very wor- 
thy Perſon of condition, who for 2 courſe of many years had 
ſhined in public ſtations much to the advantage and honout = 
of his — But bein vg at once oppreſſed by Py wy | 
prejudice and a public cenſure, it was no wonder, 
to whom he was perſonally a ſtranger, ſhould think hard 1. ö 
of him. I had the honour to be well known to that truly 1 
uſtrious Perſon, and to be greatly obliged by bim. * 1 


Vor. III. | U 
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_ Yet, to be juſt to theſe poor men of pelf, 
Each does but hate his neighbour as hirmſelf: 


PER COMMENTARY: | 

Ven. 157. Yet, ts be juſt, Gc.] Having thus ſhewn the rus 
»/e-of Riches in a deſcription of the abuſe z and how that uſe 
i perpetually defeated by prefuſion and avorice; it was natu- 
ral to enquire into the ſpring and original of theſe vices ; as 
the tniſchiefs they occaſtob, muſt be well underſtood, before 
they can be corrected. The diſpoſition of his matter, there- 
fore, now calls upon him to come to the Philoſophy of his 
Ph ſubject: And he examines particularly into the Motives of A. 

4 varice: But what is obſervable, he, all along, ically i 


M- 
termixes with the rea! natives, ſeveral imaginary z and thoſe 
as wild as imagination could conceive. This, which at fir 
fight might ſeem to vitiate the puspoſe of his philoſophica! 
| egy is found, when duly conſidered, to haye the higheſt 

art of deſign. His buſi the. reader ſees, was to prove 

that the real motives had the utmoſt * Nothing 
could more conduce to this end, than the ſetting them by, 

and comparing them with, the moſt whimſical, the fancy it- 
felf could ihvent;z in which ſituation it was ſeen, that the 

real were full as wild as the fiftitious. To give theſe images 

\ all the force they were capable of, he firſt deſcribes (from 
Ver. 118 to 123.) the real motive, and an imaginary one dit- 

ferent from the real, iu the /ame per/on: and then (from Ver. 

122 to 133.) an imaginary one, and a real the very ſame 


my intimate knowledge of his character, I was fully per 
funded of his 8 and that he was unwaril ken 
in by a pack of infamous Cheats, to his great loſs of fortune 

as well as reputation. At my requeſt and infot mation, there 

fore, the Poet with much ſatisfatction retracted, and ſtruck 
out, in both places, his M-grounded cenſure. I have fince 
had the pleaſure ts under ſtand, from the beſt authority, that 

my favourable ſentiments of him have lately been fully juſti- 
fied in the courſe of fome proceedings in the High Court of 
— the moſt unerring iaveſtigator of Truth and Falſe- 
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Dann to the Mines, an equal fate betides 


The Wa 7 
5 . hides. FF nat 
B. Who fade tha, mess Charity odd Gn 
Muſt act on motives pow'rful, tho unknown. 
P. Some” War, RUE tg 


foreſee, | 

Some Revelation hid from you RI me. 114 

Why Shylock wants a meal, the cauſe is found, 
He thinks a Loaf will riſe to fifty pound. 


What made Directors cheat in South- ſea year? - 


To live on Ven ſon whet: it fold fo dear. 


* 


CL tes uin 1 


with the imaginary, in different ns, This addreſs the 
Poet himſelf ht © va . perf 


« Leſs mad the wildeſt whimſty we can frame,” Ac. 


Let me oblerve, that this has fill = further beauty, ariſing 
L _ which (as we have ſhewn) is 
prey fatyrical, aud y philoſophical. —With regard to 
the particular beauties of this diſpolition, 1 ſhall only take 
notice of one; where the Poet introduces the fiftitious mo- 
tive of Blunt 's avarice, by a wizard's praphecy : . | 
« At Corruption, like a gen'ral flood 
„(So long by watchful Miniſted u withſtood) 
« Yhall & all; and Av'rice creeping on 5 
Wm and Morte Sun." ae. 


NOTE. 


Var ge rhe) for 
luxury of the South · ſea year, en, 
was from three to five pounds. P. 
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2902 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. II. 
Aſk you why Phryne'the whole Auction buys? 
| Phryne foreſees a general Exciſe. 120 
Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſym ? 
Alas f they fear a man will coſt a plum. 

. Wiſe Peter ſees the World's reſpect for Gold, 


And therefore hopes this Nation may be fold : 


Glorious Ambition! Peter, ſwell thy ſtore, 12 5 
And be what Rome's great Didius was before. 


COMMENTARY. 


et See Britain ſunk in lucre's ſordid charms, © f 
And France reveng'd on Anne's and Edward's arms f“ 


4 


For it was the Poet's pur to ſhew, that the main and 


1 


principal abuſe of Riches ariſes from AvAni cx. 


NoTES 


Ver. 120.—general Exciſe.) Many people, about the year 
1733, had a conceit that ſuch a thing was intended, of which 
It is not improbable this lady might have ſome intimation. P. 

VIER. 123. Wiſe Peter.] PETER WALTER, a perſon not 
only eminent in the wiſdom of his profeſſion, as a dextrous 
attorney, but allowed to be à good, if not a ſafe, conveyancer ; 
extremely reſpected by the Nobility of this land, though free 
from all manner of luxury and oftentation : his Wealth was 
never ſeen, and his Bounty never heard of, except to his awn 
ſon, for whom he procured an employment of conſiderable pro- 
fit, of which he gave him as much as was neceſſary. There- 
fore the taxing this gentleman with any Ambition, is certainly 
a great wrong to him, P. 


"'Vss, 126. Rome: great Didius] A Roman Lawyer, ſo 


rich as to purchafe the Empire when it was ſet to fale upon the 
death of Pertinax, P. | 9 
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Er. III. MORAL ESSAYS. 293 
The Crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 
To juſt three millions ſtinted modeſt Gage. 
But nobler ſcenes Maria's dreams unfold. 
Hereditary Realms, and worlds of Gold. 10 
Congenial ſouls ! whoſe life one Av'rice joins, 
And one fate buries in th' Aſturian Mines. 

Much injur d Blunt! why bears he Britain's 


% 


5 PE . hate? ' 
A wizard told him in theſe words our fate: 
At length Corruption, like a gen'ral flood, 135 
« (So long by watchful Miniſters withſtood) 


— 


NOT IE 86. 


VaR. 127. The Crown of Poland, &.] The two perſons 
here mentioned were of Quality, each of whom in the Miſſi- 
ſippi deſpiſed to realize above three hundred thouſand pounds ; the 
Gentleman with. a view to the purchaſe of the Crown of Po- 
land, the Lady on a viſion of the like royal nature. They 
ſince retired into Spain, where they are ſtill in ſearch of gold 
in the mines of the Aſturies. P. Fa 5 

VER. 133. Much injur d Blunt /] Sir Jon BLUNT, ori- 
ginally a ſcrivener, was one of the firſt projectors of the 
South - ſea Company, and afterwards one of the directors and 
chiet rs of the famous ſcheme in 1720. He was alſo 

one of thoſe who ſuffered moſt ſeverely by the bill of pains 


and penalties on the ſaid directors. He was a Diſſenter of a 


moſt religious deportment, and profeſſed to be a great be- 
liever. Whether he did really credit the prophecy here men- 
tioned is not certain, but it was conſtantly in this very ſtyle 
he declaimed againſt the corruption and luxury of the age, 
the partiality of Parliaments, and the miſery of party-ſpirit. 
He was particularly eloquent againſt Fvarice in great and no- 
ble perſons, of which he had indeed lived to ſee many miſe» - 
rable examples. He died in the year 1532. f Nh 


* 
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« Shall deluge all; and Av'rice creeping on, 


„ Spread like a tow-born mit, and blotthe Sun, | 


« Stateſman and Patriot ply alike the Rocks; 

| «© Peerefs and Butler ſhare alike the Box, 140 
% And Judges job, and Biſhops bite the town, 

& Ard mighty Dukes pack cardsfor half a crown, 

« See Britain ſunk in lucre's ſordid charms, 

„ And France reveng'd of ANNE's and Ep- 

| « waRD's arms?” 


TwWas no Court-badge, great 1857 nerf fir'd thy 


brain, n 


Nor lordly Luxury, nor City Gain: 
No, twas thy righteous end, aſham'd to ſeg 
Senates degen rate, Patriots diſagree, 
And nobly wiſhing Party-rage to coſt, 

To buy both ſides, and give thy Country peace. 

. All this is madneſs,” cries a ſober ſage :. 151 
28 wo my friend, Has reaſon WY 


Comm ENTAR v. 


VIX. 151. „ AU this is made, c.] But in 
who has confined himſelf to books, which preſcribe the govern- 


ment of the paſſions; and never looked out the world, 
© Milton's devils | 


| Where he might ſee them let looſe, and, - 
wg the air in whirlwind, cries out, Allthis 5 ir madneſi, True, 


: "R's K 5. 
ven. c rep} 
, Spread like a low - born mi 1, onthe the Sun 1 
The ſimilitude is extremely appoſite, implying that this vice 
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rr Moral Ss aG 
« The ruling Paſſion, be it what it will, 


«« The ruling Paſſion, ee ee 
Leſs mad.the wildeſt whimſey we can frame, 155 


it has no Aim; 


Than ev'n that Paſſion, if 


% 


IR hs 


replies the Poet (from Ver. 151 to 177.) but this madueſs is 
2 common one; and only to be prevented by a ſevere 0 
to the rule laid de in the Ey, 


« Reaſon fill uſe to reaſon ill attend," Ep. ik, Ver. 68. 


| cer tem rig 


. The ruling paſſion, be it what it will, 
« The raling paſſion conquers reaſon frill,” N 


Wc by 
the (way of its over · bearing bias, it would be {till more ſenſe· 
leſs had it no bias at all: you have ſeen us here intermix with 
the real, the molt ſantaſtical and extravagant that imagination 
could iavent ; yet eren theſe are leſs extravagant than a r 
Paſſiun withaut @ conflant aim, Would yau know the reaſon 
then liſtes to this important truth: Tis HEAVEN itlelf 


that gives the ruling — and thereby directs different men 


to different ends: But theſe being exerted through the mi- 
niſtry of NATURE (of whom che great Philoſopher truly ob- 
ſerves, modum tenere neſcia gt, Aug. Scient. my ii, c. a gps 22. are 
very apt to run a extremes: To correct 


NOTES. 


is of haſe and mean original; hatched 79? nucſed up 
among Scriveners and Stock- fobbers ; : and unknown, till of late, 
to the Nobles of this land : But now, in the fulneſs of time, 
ſhe rears her head, and aſpires to cover the moſt illuſtrious 
ſtations in her dark and peſtilential ſhade. The Sun, and 


other luminaries of Heaven, ſignifying, in the high eaſtern ſtyle, _. 


be FORE RY Bos | Scaler. 
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For tho! ſuch motives Folly you may call, 
The Folly's greater to have none at all. 
Hear then the truth: «Tis Heav'n' each 
.,cc Paſſion ſends, Po 
« Anddiff rent men direQts to diff rent ends. 160 
* Extremes in Nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in Man concur to gen ral uſe.” 


That Pow'r who bids the Ocean ebb and flow, 


Bids ſeed- time, harveſt, equal courſe maintain, 165 
Thro' reconcil'd extremes of drought and rain, 


COMMENTARY. 


at the ſame time, added the moderatrix Reaſon ; not to take 
the ruling Paſſion out of the hands and miniſtry-of Nature, 


but to reſtrain and rectify its irregular impulſes (See E//ay, Ep. 


H. Ver. 151, & eq.) and what extremes, after this, remained 


uncotrected in the adminiſtration of this wea# Queen (Ver. 


140. Ep, ii.) the divine artiſt himſelf has, in his heavenly 
ſkill and bounty, ſet to rights; by ſo ordering, that theſe of 
the moral world, like thoſe of the natural, ſhould, even by 
the very means of their contrariety and diverſity, concur to 
defeat the malignity of one another: | 83 


« Extremes jn Nature equal good roduce, 
Extremes in Man concur to gen ral uſe.” 


For as the various ſeaſong of the year are ſupported and ſuſ- 
tained by the reconciled extremes of Met and Dry, ' Gold and 
Heat; Fd all the order, and degrees of civil life are kept up by 
Avarice and Profuſion, Selfiſhneſs and Vanity, The Miſer be- 
ing but the Steward of the Prodigal; and only ſa much the 
mare backward as the other is precipitate.” OY 


„ This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſparez ; 
e The next, 6 Fountain, ſpouting through. his Heir," 
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And gives th” md W N to know thee 
22>" round,” - 
Riches, like inſets, when conceal'd ths 1 


Wait but for wings, and in their ſeaſon fly. 1 
Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his 4 
Sees but a backward ſteward for the Poor; 
This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; _ og 
The next, a Fountain, ſpouting thro' his Heir, 


NorTzs. 


ven. 173. This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 
The next, a Fuuntain, ſpouting thro his Hein, 

Beſides the obvious beauties of this fine ſimilitude, it 
one ſtill more exquiſite, tho? leſs obſervable; and this is, 
that it is taken from a circumſtance in the moſt elegant part 
of improved life. For though in Society, the follies of hoard- 

ing and ſquandering may correct each other, and produce 
real advantage to the Whole; as Reſervoirs and Fountains 
may be both uſeful and ornamental, amongſt the other im- 
provements of arts; yet in a State of Nature either kind of 
exceſs would be pernicious ; becauſe, in that State, the guan- 
tity of natural goods, unimproved by art, would not ſuffer, 
without great danger of want to the whole body, either an 

' immoderate hoarding, or a laviſh profuſion. And therefore 
Providence has wiſely ordered, that as there are no famaſtic 
wants in that State, Goda ſhould be no poſlible temptation to 
either. Which noble truth our Ne hints at in the * 
ning of the Epiſtle: 


« But when by Man's audacious en wink | 

c Flam'd forth this Rival to its Sire, the Sun, 

* Then careful Heav'n ſupply d two ſorts of men. 
1 To Theſe, and Thoſe to hide agen. Ver. 11, ac. 
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MORAL. ES84FS, | Er. III. 


| In laviſhftreams to quench a Country hir, 175 

And men and dogs ſhall drink him till they burſt. 
Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 
Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth : 


ComMENTART, 


vin 17. Ol Catto hun bir fortune, Gg.] The bee 


now proceeds to ſupport che principles of his Philoſophy 
by examples : but we come to theſe, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to look back upon the general ceconomy of the 


111 the firſt part, to Ver. 109, the uſe and abuſe of Riches 
are ſatyrically delivered in precept. From thence o Ver. 1757, 
the cauſes of the abuſe are hits hically enquired into: And 
from thence to the end, the 4 and abuſe are hiſtorically il- 
luſtrated by examples. Where we may obſerve; that the con- 
cluſion of the e part, concerning the Miſer's cruelty to 
others, naturally jntroduceth the ./econd, by a ſatyrical apo- 
' logy, which ſhews that he is full as cruel to aut mugs — 
explanation of this meg be — 2 
Author into the Philoſophy eſt ; and cis em __ 
an obſervation of — ner 
ciling one another, a8 — the Hog which 
proves the truth of the obſervation from ast. And thus the 
Phleſepby of his ſubject ſtanding between his Precepts and 
Examples, gives ſtrength and light to both, and receives it 
reflected back again from boch. 
He firſt gives us two examples (from Ver. 176 to 219.) of 
theſe oppoſite ruling Paſſions, and (to fee them in their full 
force) taken from {ubjeQs, as he tells us, ut wid of wit of 
worth; from ſuch as could reaſon themſelves (as we ſee b 
Ver. 83. & ſeg. and Ver. 20 5, & eq.) into the whole 
of each extreme: Gwe cr haben of the ral 
Paſſuon, that 


4 Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe; _ 5 


* Reaſon irſelf but es t and 
oy; R 


Old Cotta and his Sen therefore afforded 3 
CE of his doctrine. 
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Whae cho (the uſe of bard'rous ſpits forgot) © 
ik att „«„««„‚— 
His court with nettles, moats with creſſes ſtor d, 
With ſoups unbought andfalladsbleſs'd hisboard? 
t Cotta livd on pulſe, it was no more 2 
5 Than Bramins, Saints, and Sages did before; 
To cram the Rich was prodigal expence, 185 
And who would take the Poor from Providence? 
Like ſome lone Chartreux ſtands the good old 
Hall, Re 
Sense without, and Bite within-the wall; 
No rafter'd roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round: 190 
Tenants with ſighs the ſmoaklefs tow'rs ſurvey, 
And turn th' unwilling ſteeds another way: 
mh Fre the foreſt o'er, 
urs'd the fav'd candle, and unop ning door; = 
wg on growling at the gate, 19 5 = 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. wn 
Not fo his Son, he mark'd this overſight, | 
ang rn miſtook reverſe of wrong for right, —_ 


* ir 
*  —dapibus menſas oncrabat inemptis. Vins. P. 
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200 MORAL ESSATS. Er. nt. 
(For whatto thus will no eee need, 
But what to follow, is a taſk indeed.) 20 
Yet ſure, of qualities deſerving praiſe, 
More go to ruin Fortunes, than to raiſe. 
What laughter d hecatombs, what floods of wine, 


Fill the capacious Squire, and deep Divine ! 


Yet no mean motive this profuſion draws, 20; 
His oxen periſh in his country's caule ; 


Nor s. 


Ver. 199. For what to ſhun will no 8 VIP 
99. But what to follow, it a 0 indeed. wn 


The Poet is here ſpeaking only of the knowledge gained by 
experience. Now there are ſo many miferable examples of ill 


conduct, that no one, with his eyes pen 0 pes YE loſs to 
2 a good 


know what to ſhun; but, very inviting 
conduct are extremely rare: Beſides, the m of tolly 
are eminent and obvious; but the fruits of prudence, remote 
and retired from common obſervation; and if ſeen at all, yet 
their dependance on their cauſes not being direct and 1 Iirme- 
diate, they are not eaſily underſtood. 

| Ve, 200. Here I found two lines in the Poet's us. 


« Yet fare, of qualities deſerving praiſe, 
«© More go to ruin Fortunes, than to raiſe,” 


which, as they ſeemed to be neceſſary to do juſtice to the fic- 
ritious Character going to be deſcribed, 1 adviſed him to inſert 

in their. place, 

is. 201, 202, Let fare, of qualities dferving praiſe, 

ere go to ruin Fortunes, than to raiſe.] 

This, though a true maxim, will, as I apprehend, never 
make its fortune in the City: yet, for all that, the Poet has 
fully approv'd it in the example of a character truly amiable 
for jts e though carried to an . = 
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Tis GRoROR and LIE TV that crowns the cup, 
And Zeal for that great Houſe which cats him up. 
The woods recede around the naked ſeat, 
The ſylvans groan--no matter--for the Fleet: 2 10 
Next goes his wool--to clothe our valiant bands ; 
Laſt, for his Country's Love, he ſells his Lands. 
To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold Train=bands, and burns a Pope. 
And ſhall not Britain now regard his toils, 215 
Britain, that pays her Patriots with her Spoils? 
In vain at Court the Bankrupt pleads his cauſe, 
His thankleſs Country leaves him to her Laws. 
The Senſe to value Riches, with the Art 
Tu _ and the Virtue to CE 220 


| VARIATIONS. 
After Ver. 218 in the MS, | 
Where one lean herring furniſh'd Cotta's "RAP; 
And nettles grew, fit porridge for their Lord ; 
Where mad good-nature, bounty miſapply'd, 
In laviſh Curio blaz'd a-while and dy'd; 
There Providence once more ſhall ſhift the ſcene, 
And ſhewing Hr, teach the golden mean. 


Con MEN TARA T. 


* 219 The Senſe to value Riches, &c.] The Authoe | 
having now largely expoſed the. ABUSE of Riches —_ | 


* 


* 


ne v. | 
Ven, 219, 220. The Senſe to value Riches, with the Art 
T” enjoy them, and the Virtue to impart.] _ 
The Senſe to value Riches, is not, in the City-meaning, the 
ſenſe in valuing them: fas as Riches may be enjojed without 
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. MO RAIL. ESSAYS. Ex. mW. 


Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſu d. 
Not ſunk by floth, nor rais d by ſervitude; / 

To balance Fortune by a juſt expence, 

Join with Oeconomy, Magnificence; 224 

With Splendor, Charity; with Plenty, Health; 

Ohteachus, BA THU RSI yet unſpoil'd bywealth! 


| | VARYATEONS 
After Ver. 226. in the MS. T 
That ſecret rare, with affluence hardly join d, 
Which W- loſt, yet B—y ne'er could find; 
Still mifs'd by Vice, and ſcarce by Virtue hit, 
By G=—'s goodneſs, or by $—'s wit, 


| CounnxTARY: 
ample ; not only the Plan, but the Philoſophy of his Poem, re- 
quired, that he ſhould, in the ſame way, ſhew the Us like- 
wiſe: He therefore (from Ver, 218 to 249) calls for an 
Example, in which may be found, againſt the Propicar, 
the Senſe to value Riches; againſt the V ain, the Art to enjoy 
them; and againſt the Av anieiovs, the Virtus to impart them, 
when acquired. This whole Art (he tells us) may be com- 
prized in one great and general precept, which is this: © That 
the rich man ſhould conſider himſelf as the ſubſtitute of Pro- 


Art, and imparted with Virtue, fo they may be valued with- 
out Senſe, That man therefore only ſhews he has the ſenſe 
10 value Riches, who keeps what he has acquired, in order to 
enjoy one part cents and elegantly, in ſuch meaſure and 
degree as his ſtation may juſtify, (which the Poet calls the Art 
of enjoying) and to impart the remainder amongſt objects 
tue of imparting. F 
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That ſecret rave, between th' extremes to move 
Of mad Good-nature, and of mean Self-loye. 

B. To Worth. or n be 

Bounty giv'n, Wers 

Ae ani. K 230 
(Whoſe meaſure full o erſſows on human race) 
Mend Fortune's fault, and juſtify her grace. 
Wealth in the groſs is death, but life diffus d: 
As Poiſon heals, in juſt proportion us d: 
In heaps, like Ambergriſe, a ſtink it lies, 235 
But well diſpers d, is Incenſe to the Skies. 

P. Who ſtarves by Nobles, or with Nobles 


"| 
The Wretch that truſts them, and e 


that cheats. 
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 ComuMENTARY. 


ridence, in this unequal diſtribution of things as the perſon 

who is 

 Toeaſe, or emulate, the tare of Hiav'n; 2 
« To mend the faults of fortune, or to juſtify her graces.” And 
thus the Poet ſlides naturally into the ng of his 2 | 
je, in an Example of the true Uſe of Riches. | 


> NO r 6% Mikey „ I 
Van. 231 232. Whoſe meaſ; ure f Full o'er flows on human rate, 
SO Ln fault, and juſtify her grace. ] 

i, e. Such of the Rich whole full meaſure overflows on hu- 
man race, repair the wrongs of Fortune done to the indigent, 
n e TH Is | 


"OP 


Is there a Lord, who knows a chearful noon | 
Without a Fiddler, Flatt rer, or Buffoon? 240 
Whoſe table, Wit, or modeſt Merit ſhare, 
Un-elbow'd by a Gameſter, Pimp, or Play'r ? 
Who copies Your's, or Oxrokp's better part, 
To eaſe th* oppreſs'd, and raiſe the finking heart? 
Where e er he ſhines, oh Fortune, gild the ſcene, 
And Angels guard him in the golden Mean! 246 
There, Engliſh Bounty yet a-while may ſtand, 
And. Honour linger ere it leaves the land. 

But all our praiſes why ſhould Lords engroſs? 
Riſe, honeſt Muſe! and ſing theManofRoss:'250 


| | VARIATIONS. 
"After Ver. 250 in the MS. 


Trace humble worth beyond Sabrina's more, 
Who ſings not him, oh may he ſing no more! 


COMMENTARY. 


W. 249. But all our prayer: 8 ſhould Lords ? 
Riſe, honefl Muſe 
This invidious expreſſion — that the Nobi- 
lity noa engroſs all the praiſe, is ſtrongly ironical; their 


No TES. * 1 
Ven. 243. OxroRD's better part,] Edward on. Earl 
of Oxford. The ſon of Robert, created Earl of Oxford 
and Earl of Mortimer by Queen Anne. This Nobleman died 
regretted by all men of letters, great numbers of whom had 
experienced his benefits. He left behind him one of the molt 


noble Libraries in Europe. P. 


VER. 250. The Man of Ross:] The perſon here cle | 


brated, who with a ſmall Eſtate ”_— _— 
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Pleas'd Vaga echoes ihro ee 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe refounds.” 

Who bung with woods "your r pond ar 


brow? 
From the dry rock * bade the vater 12 


DD : 


oo L 


example having been hitherto only to ſhew the abu, of 
Riches. - Bur there is great juſtwoſ deſign as well as agree 
ableneſs of manner in the preference here given to the Man 
of Roſs. The purpoſe of the Poet is to ſhew, that an im- 
r chat Riches are 
capable of doing; he therefore chuſes. ſuch an inſtance, as 
proves, that a I five hundred pounds 1 
become a bleſſing to a whole country; and, Tonſequently, 
that his precepts for the right uſe of money, are of more ge- 
neral ſervice than a bad heart will give an indifferent head 
leave to conceive, "This was a truth of the greateſt import- 
ance to inculcate: He therefore (from Ver. 249 to 297.) exalts 
the character of a very p rivate man, one Mr. J. Kyrle, of 
Herefordſhire : And, in — his deſcription, ſtruck as it 
were with 'admiration at a ſub blimity of his own creating, and 
warmed with ſentiments of gratitude which he had raiſed in 
himſelf, in behalf of thua;publie, deen eee | 


| Nora 


theſe . wel aud whoſe true name was almoſt loft 
(partly by the title of the Man of Roſs given him by way of 
eminence, and partly y by being g buried without ſo much as an 
inſcrĩption) was called John Kyrle. He died in the year 
1724. ed 90, and lies interred in the chancel of the church 
of Roſs in Herefordſhire. © P. 
We muſt underſtand what is here faid, of an 
| firming, to mean by the contributions which the Man 4 1 
| by his and and interef; collected in his neighbour 4 


Vor. II. 50 7 
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206 MORAL ESSAYS. Ex. In. | 
Not to the. ſkies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 255 
Or in proud falls magnificently loſt. 
But clear and artleſs, pouring thro' the plain 
Health to the ſick, and ſolace to the fwain. , 
Whoſe Cauſe · way parts the vale with ſhady rows? 
Whoſe Seats the weary Traveller repoſe? 269 
Who taught that heav'n-directed ſpire to riſe ? 
„The Man of Ross,“ each liſping babe replies. 
Behold the Market - place with poor o erſpread 
The Max of Ross divides the weekly bread; 
He feeds yon Alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 
Where Age and Want fit ſmiling at the gate; 266 


CoMMENTARY. 


« And what? no monument, inſcription, lone ? 
His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown!“ 
And then tranſported with indignatian at a contrary ohject, 
he exclaims, 15 
„When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
* The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end; 
Should ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
s Belles his features, nay extends his hands.“ 
I take notice of this deſcriptioꝑ of the portentous vanity of a 
miſerable Extortioner, chiefly for the uſe we ſhall now ſee he 
makes of it, in carrying on his ſubject. | 


„ |  NoTrs. ; | 
Ver, 255, Not to the ties in uſelaſt columns | 
8 $5 Or in proud fall. 1 75 ba 
The intimation, in the firſt line, well ridicules the madneſs of 


to no purpoſe, 6 


S 
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Him portion d maids, apprentic d orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 
Is any fick ?' the Man of Ross relieves, * ; 
Preſeribes, attends, the med cin cine makes, and 
gives. "IO 
Is there a variance; A ben Ra 9 
Balk'd are the Courts, and conteſt is no more. 


Deſpairing Quacks with curſes fled the place, 


And vile Attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. 

B. Thrice happy man! enabl'd to purſue 275 
What all fo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do! 
Oh fay, what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 
What mines, to ſwell that boundleſs charity? 

P. Of Debts, and Taxes, Wife and Children 1 

clear, 279 
This man poſſeſt- five hundred pounds a year. 
Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh! proud Courts with- 
draw your blaze 25 
Ye little Stars! hide your diminiſh” d rays. 


Notes. 


| Vas. 275. Thrice ha / enabl'd to purſue, &c. 


r charity? 
Theſe four lines (which the Poet, with the higheſt propriety, 
puts in the mouth of his noble friend) very artfully intro- 
duces the two following, as, by the equivocal expreſſion, 
they had raiſed our expectations to hear of millions; which 
prove, at laft, to be only five hundred pounds a year. A 
circumſtance (as we ſee in the Comment) of great importance 
to be inculcated. £ 
' Ver. 281. Bluſo, Grandeur, bluſh! proud Courts, withdraw 
your blaze, &c.] In this * apoſtrophe, proud Cuuris are 


308 MORAL- rss 476 Er. III. 
"ii And what? no monument. enen 
ſtone? - | 
His race, his form, penance). 
"x Who builds a Church to God, and not to 
Fame, | "444. 7 be 
Wil never mark the marble with his Name: 125 
Go, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor, makes all the hiſtory; 
Enough, that Virtue fill'd the ſpace between; 
Prov'd, by the ends of being, to have been. 290 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch, who living fav'd a candle's end: 
Should'ring God's altar a vile image ftands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands; 


VARIATIONS, 
Vas. 287. thus in the MS. 
The Regiſter inrolls him with his Poor, 
Tells he was born and dy'd, and tells no more, 


Juſt as be onght, he fill'd the Space between; 
e r 1 


NoTE ag 
Nr Nn 1 
contention is ſuppoſed : bu for outfhined in their own 
Proper pretenſions to Sple agnificence. eas. 


ER, 287. Go, hah. it og 20 T 5 Pariſh-regiſter, | 
_ Vs, 293. Shou!d'ring God's altar a vile image flands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands 3] 
The deſcription is inimitable. We ſee him ſhanld ring the 
altar like one who impiouſly affedted to draw off the reve- 
rence of God's worſhipers, from the ſacred table, upon him- 
ſelf; whole Features too the ſculptor had brlied, by giving 


Er. III. 


own, 7 75 
Bterl backs de i Pan n F 
Behold ahi things Wend to Kr 0 can lend! 
And fee, what comfort it affords our end. 
in he work inn' wort room, with ma hl 


42 hung, 


The floors of plifer, andthe wall or dug, 900. 


Coungnnranr. 
VX. 297+ Behold what le, Wealth to lift can lind1 


In the firſt par E iſtle, the author had 
Reaſom, 2 riches abuſed afford no comfort either in life or 


amplis, he had, in the caſe of Cotta and . 
they afford no comfort in in. the other n of the 
ſion remained to be ſpoken to, 4 

cc ———— — 1 
And this he illuſtrates —.— —— 298 to 339: in, the :onhappy 
deaths of the laſt Villers, Du 


Cutler ; whoſe profuſion and woke he has — i). | 


traſtec. The miſerable end of theſe two extraordinary per- 
ſons naturally leads the Poet into this reflection, truly hu- 
_ however ludicrouſly as well as ironically expreſſed; 
gay, for ſueh worth, are other worlds prepar d ? 
ee nne 2 8 


Nor. 


it ths Bes if Mer, 4111 
impudeat flattery, had inſinuated, by extending his hands, a8 if 
tay umanity had been, ſome time or other, out on 
1 4 e bg takes in ig fg ae 

wre taſte of wrving w 
buſts's, of which there ate os. - 26 
tombs. at Weſtminſter and elſewhere... 
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That We. long wig which Gorgot's { r might 


e hay un 


death. In this part, Ef Goa ad Bi on tne : 


24 


LES; 


oY 


On once a flock- bed, but repair d with ſtraw, 
Wich tape- ty d curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 

Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 


That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim ! 306 
_ Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 
The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and love; 


Senne 


And u now, as if fully determined to reſolve this doubtful queſ. 
tion, he aſſumes the air and importance of a Profeſſor ready 
addreſſed to Plunge himſelf! into the very depths of Theology : 


5 MW A knotty point ! to which we now proceed” 
when, on a ſudden, the whole ſcene is changed, | 
oe But yon are tir ar l ell a tale Agreed.” 


And thus, by the moſt eaſy tranſition, we are come TIT 
- 2 e of his poem. 


No T E 8. 


"Wis 30 * Great Villers lies—] This Lord, yet more vfs- 
mous for his vices than his misfortunes, havi been poſſeſſed 
of about 30,900/. a year, and paſſed through many of the 
higheſt poſts in the kingdom, died in the year 1687, in a re- 
mote inn in Yorkſhire, reduced to the utmoſt miſery. P. 

_ Ven. 307. Cliveden] A delightful palace, on the banks of 
the Thames, built by the D. of Buckingham. P. 
Ve. 308. Shrewſbury] The Counteſs of Shrewſbury, a 


woman abandoned to pallantries. The Earl her huſbarid was 


"Killed by the Duke of Buckingham in a duel; and it has 
been ſaid, that during the combat ſhe ye. the Duke's harſes 
* the habit of a page. . 


N 
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Great Villers lies alas! how chang'd from him, 


 B>g 2909 
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Or juſt as gay, at Obuntil, in a ring Fg 
Of mimick'd Stateſmen, and their 3 
No Wit to flatter, left of all his ſtore 311 
No Fool to laugh at, which he valud more. 
There, Victor of his health, of fortune, friends 
And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 
His Grace's fate ſage Cutler could fbreſee, 313 
And well (he thought) advis'dhim,*<Livelikeme;” 
As well his Grace reply d, Like you, Sir John? 
* That I can do, when all I have is gone.“ 
Reſolve, me Reaſon, which of theſe is worſe; 
Want with a full, or with an my Pons 120 


Mr 


van. 312. No Fool to laigh at, which be valid tare. ] That 
is, he liked diſguiſed flattery better than tlie more direct and 
open. And no wonder 4 man of wit ſhould have this taſte. - 
For the taking pleaſure in fools, for the ſake of laughing af 
them, is nothing elſe but the complaiſance of flattering our/ehvery +. . 
by an advantageous compariſon which the mind makes between 
itſelf and the object laughed at. Hence too we may fee the 
reaſon of men's preferring this to every other kind of Flats 
wy; For we are always inclined in think that work dons 3 
which we do ourſelves. a 
VIX. 319. . me, Reuſin, which of theſe it wor 
ant with a full, or with an empty pur, 7. 
The Poet did well in appealing to Reaſon, from the Parties 
concerned; who, it is likely, had made but a vety fooliſh 
deciſion. r of an - Lg — 
certainly judgment of Fant with a one 
And the longings for a full one would pro ac pa 
* n 


X 4 
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Ariſe, and tell me, was thy death more blefs'd ? 


Cutler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fall, 
For very want; he could not build a wall. 


| His only daughter in a Rranger's pow; 323 


For very want; he could not pay a dow'r. 

A few grey hairs his rev rend temples crown'd, | 
"Twas very want that fold them cates 7g 
What ev/n deny'd a cordial at his end, 

Baniſh'd the doctor, and expell'd the Rica? 330 


What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 


Yet numbers feel, the want of what he had! 
Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, 
« Virtue! and Wealth! what a are ye but a name!” 


Nor. 


matter in a trice : there. beiag a poſlibility that Wis with . 
— empty purſe may be relieved; but none, that Want with o fall 
pus ſe e ever can, 
Var. 321 Cutler — Ariſe and tell me, Gr. This ts te be 
e eee 
2 in _s - yan ee who uſed to _ 
er departed Heroes by the things they ipally lowed 
dete/led, ek, e eee is 
2 
rie 
ER. 333. Cutler and Brutus, ching both exclaim, 
ine ond Wialth! what ave ye but a name !”] 
\" Whore fo a grener this compariſon than the common 
reader is aware of. Hut was, in morals, at leaſt, a Store, 
| like his uncle. And how much addicted to that ſelt in 


Tal, appears from his profeſſing himſelf of the old Academy, - 


* ö I 


WT en 22 88988388 


Or 


Bu 


48 


ee eee rorlds prepardꝰ 

Or are they both, heats 336 

A knotty point! to which we now proceed. 

But mn en tell a -B. 3 8 
"his. 

due. e bully, — and Ye 15 


8 YALLATIONS.. 
Ver. 337. in he former Editions, 


keel keen * 


1 


8 N 


Vows 339. 4 —— G. For, the fore 
exam | havi ven 
GE LET On So hr 
remained to prove, that, in ſuch circumſtances, wealth be⸗ 
e and this was the very point 


07 R or 1 1 
1 bei a moſt ballonate admirer of ch Aſealonites, 
an ng Stoic, if ever there was any. Now Starcal viriae 
was, as our Author truly tells us, not exerciſe, but apathy, 
Coated dll, retiring i the breaft. In a word, like Sir 
Curler purſe, nothing for uſe, but kept cloſe ſhut, and cea- 
tered all Viehlh himfe Now virtue and wealth, thus circum- 
ftanced, are, indeed, no other than mere done!. Js 
VIA. 339. Where London: column,) The Monument built 
in memory of the fire of London, with an inſctiption 
ing hut city to have been burnt by the Papiſts, P. 
h . Like a tall bully, I the head, and D n 
were to e wiſhed; the "City mnument had been compared to 
ſomething of more diguity* As, to the Court-champion, for 


inftance, inc it ſenſe of the Go 
| . N n W Go- 
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314 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. H. 
There dwelt a Citizen of ſober fame, R 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name 


COMMENTARY. 


to conclude with, as it is the great Mox AL of this inſtructire 
Poem; which is to teach- us, how miſerable men make them- 
felves by not endeavouring io reſtrain the ruling Paſſion, though 
it be indeed implanted in us by the conflitution of things ; while, 
- at the ſame time, it is an anſwer to the latter part of the ! 

F | | 


« gay, for ſuch worth are other worlds prepar'd ? 
« Or are they both, in this their own reward? 


For the ſolution of which only, this Example was jocularly | 
ed to have been given. " * | 

All this, the Poet has admirably ſupported, in the artful 
conſtruction of his fable of Sir Balaam ; whoſe character is 
fo drawn, as to let the Reader ſee he had it in his to 
regulate the ruling Paſſimn by reaſon, as having in himſelf the 
ſeeds of integrity, religion, and ſobriety. Theſe are all gra- 
dually worked out by an inſatiable thirft of wealth ; and this 
again (through a falſe ſenſe of his own abilities in acquiring it) 
ſucceeded by as immoderate a vanity: Which will lead us to 
another beauty in the management of the Story. For, in or- |} 

der to ſee, in one concluding Example, the miſeries of en- 
orbitant wealth, ill employed, it was neceſſary to ſet before 


DD 


the Reader, at once, all the miſuſe that owed both from ing 
' avarice and profuſim. The vices of the CITIZEN and the At 


NoBLE, therefore, which were ſeparated and contraſted ig lat 
the foregoing . inſtances, are here ſhewn incorporated in a 
Courtly Cit. Perhaps it will be faid, that the character has, 
by this means, the appearance of. two ruling Paſſions : but 
thoſe ſtudied in human nature know the contrary : and that 
alien appetems ſui profuſus, is frequently as much one as either 
the profuſe or avaricious apart. Indeed, this is fo far from 
an inaccuracy, that it produces a new beauty. The Ruling 
Paſſion is of two kinds, the ſimple and the complen. The 
firſt” ſort, the Poet had given examples of before, Nothing 
then remained to complete his philoſophic plan, but conclud - 
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K Religious, punctual, frugal, and ſo forth; 
pain eee pas ormore than he was wont. 
An added pudding ſolemniz d the Lord's : 


ſure, =” 

va ings ls, e lg 

| The Dev! was piqu'd ſuch faintſhip to behold, 
And long d to tempt him like good Job of old: 3 50 

But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 

| * tempts by making rich, not making poor. | 
mühen n einm 

ſweep | 

The ſurge; and plunge 1 Father in FE deep. 

Then full againſt his Corniſh lands they roar, 355 

| And two r ee bleſs enen 


2 
* 


e 


5 eli er 


ing with the other. Let me only obſerve further, that the 
Author, in this Tale, has artfully ſummed up and recapitu- 
lated thoſe three principal pal miſchiefs 3 in the abu/e of money, 
which the 045 part of this Poem * was * 


Wemnbege No TES. 8 

Var. 385. Corniſh] The Author has placed the of 
ſhipwrecks in Cornwall, not only from their 

on that coalt, but from the inhumanity of the inhabitants 

to thoſe to whom that misfortune arrives: When a ſhip hap- 

Pens to be ſtranded there, they have been known to bare holes 

in it, * to plunder, and ſometimes | 
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Conſtant at Church, and Changes deer 


0 
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2 he lives like other folks, 
He takes his chirping pint, andcracks his jokes: 
« Live like yourſetf,” was ſoon my Lady's word; 
Ando! twopuddingsſimoa'dupontheboard. 360 

Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, wi og" vg 
An honeſt factor ſtole a Gem away: 


He pledg d it to the Knight, the Knight had wit, 


So kept the Di mond, and che rogue was bit. 364 


Some ſcruple roſe, but thus he eas d his thought, 
bn» eren oy a ee 


Counmmmrany. 


ed to expoſe, namely, AYARICE, Prorveion, and PUBLIC 
* CORRUPTION. 


« Conſtant at Church, and Change; his gains were ſare, 
0 His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor.— 


“ Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 
The well-bred Cuckolds in St. James's air. 


- "© In Britdin's Senate he a ſeat obtains, | 
* And one mote Feen dt. — —= 


5 No TRS. ; 
even to maſſacre the people: Nor . bas the Parliament of Eog- 
land deen yet able A ly to fo ſy e theſe barbarities. , P. 
VER. 360. And ht & The Poet had obſerved 82 


that when the rte had got more than the 
8 they would try S 1 of 
e. ting the leaſt pi Fg of k 20 thus whe fortune lad 
reduced to do 1%: "The Vanky of which chlmriclproje 
5 — LUN 
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« Where. once I arent. s chuck. Thong 
cc twice d 
. | 
The Tempter faw his time; the work he ply'd; 
Stocks and Subſcriptions pour on ev ry ſide, 370 
Till all the Dæmon makes his full deſcent 
In one abundant ſhow'r of Cent per Cent, 
Sinks. deep within him, and poſſeſſes whole, 
Then dubs Director, and ſecures his ſoul. 
Behold Sir Balaam, now a man of ſpirit, 375 
Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit; 
What late he call'd a Bleſſing, now was Wit, 
And God's good Providence, a lucky Hit. 


N o 1 1 6. 


10 What Riches give us let us then enquire : 


„Meat, Fire, and Cloaths. What more? ww Cloaths, 
« and Fire.“ 


But here, in one who had 5 1s e s of diſ- 
guiſing the Poverty of Wealth by the Refinements of Lu- 


— he ſhews, with admirable humour, the ridicule of that 
pro 


« And lo! tw Puddings noak'd upon the board.” 


Ven. 377. What late be call'd a Bleſſing, now was Wit, Ec. ] 
This is an admirable picture of human nature: In the en- 
trance into life, all, but coxcombs-born, are modeſt; and 
eſteem the favours of their ſuperiors as marks of their bene - 
volence : But if theſe favours happen to increaſe ; then, in- 
ſtead of advancing in gratitude to our benefactors, we only 
improve in the opinion of ourſelves; and the — 

returns of ſuch make us conſider them no 


accommodations to our wants, or the hire of our 858 


318 MORAL ESSA TS. Er. m. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn: 
His Compting-houſe employ'd the Sunday-morn; 
Seldom at Church ('twas ſuch a buſy life) 381 
But duly ſent his family and wife. 
There (fo the Dev'l ordain'd) one Chriſtmas-tide 
My good old Lady catch'd a cold, and dy'd. 

A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight ; 38; 
He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite ; 
Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. James's air: 
Firſt, for his Son a gay Commiſſion buys, 
Whodrinks, whores, fights, and in aduel dies: 390 
His Daughter flaunts a Viſcount's tawdry wife; 
She bears a Coronet and P--x for. life. 


NoTEs.. 


but debts due to our merit: Yet, at the ſame time, to do juſtice 
to our common nature, we ſhould obſerve, that this does not 
proceed ſo often from downright vice as is imagined, but fre- 
8 from mere infirmity ; of which the — 2 is evident; 
or, having ſmall knowledge, and yet an exceſſire opinion of 
ourſelves, we eſtimate our merit by the paſſions and caprice 

of others; and this perhaps would not be ſo much amiſs, 
Were we not apt to take their favours for a declaration of 
their ſenſe of our merits. How often, for inſtance, has, it 
been ſeen, in the three learned Profeſſions, that a Man, who, 
had he continued in his primeval meanneſs, would have cir- 
cumfcribed his knowledge within the modeſt limits of So- 


crates; yet, being puſhed up, as the phraſe is, has felt himſelf 


growing into a Hooker, a Hales, or a Sydenham; while, in 


the rapidity of his courſe, he imagined he law, aterery new 
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In Britain's Senate he a ſeat obtains, 
And one more Penſioner St. Stephen gains. 


My Lady falls to play; ſo bad her chance, 39 5 
He muſt repair it; takes a bribe from France; 


The Houſe impeach him; Coningſby harangues; 


The Court forſake him, and Sir Balaam hangs: | 


Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown: 400 
The Devil and the King divide the Prize, 

And fad Sir Balaam curſes God and dies. 


NoTEs. 


ſtation, a new door of ſcience opening to him, without ſo 
much as ſtaying for a Flatterer to let him in? 


——Beatus enim jam 
Cum pulchris tunicis ſumet nova conſilia, 


Ver. 401. The Devil and the King divide the Prize,] This 
is to be underſtood in a very ſober and decent ſenſe ; as a Sa- 
tire only on ſuch Miniſters of State which Hiſtory informs us 
have been found, who aided the Devil in his temptations, in 


order to foment, if not to make, Plots for the ſake of confil- 
cations, So ſure always, and juſt, is our Author's fatire, 


even in thoſe” places where he ſeems moſt to have indulged 
himſelf only in an elegant badinage. But this Satire on the 
abuſe of the general laws of forfeiture for high treaſon, which 
laws all well-policied communities have found neceſſary, is 


IMiTATIONS - 
VPxx. 394. Aud one more Penſioner St. Stephen gains.] 
atque unum civem donare Sibylla. 1 
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by no means to be underſtood as a reflection on the Laws 
themſelves; whoſe neceſſity, equity, and even lenity have 
been excellently well vindicated in that very leatned and ele · 
gant Diſcourſe, intitled, Some Confiderations on the Law of 
Forfeiture for High Treaſon. Third Edition, London, 1748. 
VER, ult.—curſes God and dies.] i. e. Fell under the temp 
tations; alluding to the ſtory of Job, referred to above. — 
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EPISTLE Iv. 

ee 

Richard Boylt, Earl of B urlington. 

A % % t e „„ 
Of the Uſe of RICHES. 


The Vanity of Expence in People of Wealth and Quality. 
The abuſe of the word Taſte, Ver. 13. That the firſt 
principle and foundation in this, as in every other thing 
elſe, is Good Senſe, Ver, 40. The chief proof of it 
is to follow Nature, even in works of mere Luxury and 
Elegance. Inftanced in Architecture and Gardening, 
where all muſt be adapted to the Genius and Uſe of the 
Place, and the Beauties not forced into it, but reſulting 
from it, Ver. 50. How men are diſappointed in their 
moſt expenſive undertakings, for want of this true Foun- 
dation, without which nothing can pleaſe long, if at 
all; and the beſt Examples and Rules will be but per- 
verted into ſomething burdenſome and ridiculous, Ver. 
65, &c. to 92. A deſcription of the falſe Taſte of 
Magnificence ; the firſt grand Error of which is to. 
* that Greatneſs confiſts in the Size and Dimen- 
; - III. * 1 54 
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ARGUMENT. 


fon; infl:ed of the Proportion and Harmony of the 
e Ver, 97. and the ſecond, either in joining to- 
+ gether Parts incoherent, or too minutely reſeinbling 
- or in the Repetition of the ſame too frequently, Ver 
105, &c, A word or two of falſe Taſte in dry as in 
Muſic, in Painting, even in Preaching and r, 
and laſtly in Entertainments, Ver. 133, c. Yet 
| PROVIDENCE is. juſtified in giving Wealth to be 
dered in this manner, fince- it is diſperſed to the Poor 
and laborious part of mankind, Ver. 169, [recurring 
to what is laid down in the firſt book, 25. ti. and in 
the Epiſtle preceding this, Ver. 159, &c.] What are 
_ the proper Objects of Magnificence, and a proper field 
for the e of Great Men, Ver. 177, &c. and 
finally the Great and Public Works * Shane 4 


ee Ver. 191, to the end. 
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Sw IV.} The extremes of Avarice and Profuſinie 
ing treated of in the foregoing Epiltle ; this takes up one par- 


ticular branch of the latter, the Vanity of Expence in people 


of wealth and condition; and is therefore a coro 2 * the 
receding, juſt as the E piltle on the Chara&ers 745 omen is 
o that of the Knowledge and Charatters of Men, - is equally 


eſtimable for e of method with the reſt. - But the na- 


Le the ſubject, which is leſs Age makes it ca- 
le of ! | analyl ed in a leſs com 
Fi R. i. 15 Sc.] The oet's introduction (from 
Ver. 1 to 1 coal e ariſi 
his intimate Alec of nature; together With an 
tion of thaf remark, taken from N It 
is 38 Ve the Prodigal no more oo. his profuſion, than 


his ra; Vi agg pts. thonght Hat 


= only a £7: enjoyment ; bis the here firſt 
acquaints us with a circumſtance in human life much more to 
be lamented, viz. that Profu/ton too can communicate, with- 
out it; whereas Enjoyment was thought to be as peculiarly 
the reward of the beneficent paſſions ( which this has ma- 
8 as want of enjoyment was the puniſhment of the n. 

he phenomenon oblerved is: ddd enough. But if we look 
more nartowly into this matter, we ſhall find, that 
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* E 
2 MIS Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or eats; 5 R 
Wg, much chuſe his Pietures, Muſic, Meats: i # 

T 


Fe buys for Topham, Drawings and Deſigns, 
For Pembroke, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins; 


COMMENTARY. 


0 
eonſequently as ſelſiſb a paſſion as even Avarice itſelf; and it is V 
of the ordonnance and conſtjtution of all ſelfiſh paſſions, when — 
growing to an exceſs, to defeat their own end, which is Se, 
enjoyment. But beſides the accurate philoſophy of this obſer- H 

vation, there is a fine morality contained in it; namely, that A 
illgot Wealth is not only as unreaſenabiy, but as uncomfortably, 
ſquandered, as it was raked together; which the Poet him · 

{elf further inſinuates in Ver. 1 5 | 


| e What brought Sir Viſto's /ILget wealth to waſte ?” 
* 5 | Ale then illuſtrates the above obſervation by divers exam · di 


pPlwkes in every branch of wrong Taſte; and to ſet their abſurdi- 

ties in the ſtrongeſt light, he, in concluſion, contraſts them 

with ſeveral inſtances of the true, in the Nobleman to whom 

1 the Epiſtle is addreſſed. This diſpoſition is productive of va - 
. . rious beauties; for, by this means, the introduction becomes 
an epitome of the body of the Epiſtle; which, as we ſhall ſee, 
conſiſts of general refleftions on Ta/te, and particular exam- 

ples of bad and good. And his friend's example concluding 

hne introduction, leads the Poet gracefully into the ſubject it- 

felf; for the Lord, here celebrated for his good Taſte, was 

iow at hand to deliyer the firſt and fundamental precept of 
t himſelf, which gives authority and dignity to all that follow. 


| NoTE 8s. Touts | 
VVIꝝX. 3. Topham) A Gentleman famous for a judicious 
Collection of Drawings. P. ec ee . 
£4 Vrr. 8. For Pembroke, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins] 
Phe Authar ſpeaks here not as a philoſopher, or divine, but 
85 & Connoiſſeur and Antiquary only; conſequently, the dir 
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| Rare monkiſh Manuſcripts for Hearne done, * j ? 
And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Sloane, | 25 3 
Think we all theſe are for himſelf? no more 1 


| Than his fine Wife, alas !- or finer Whore. 4 
For what has Virro pairited, built, and planted? 
Only to ſhow, how many Taſtes he wanted. 
What brought Sir Viſto'sillgot wealth towaſte? 1 5 : 
Some Demon whiſper'd, © Viſto! have a Taſte.” 
Heav'n viſits with a Taſte the wealthy fool, 
And needs no Rod but . * a Rule. 


NoTEes : 
attribute here aſſigned theſe Gods of ad x renown, is not in 
diſpatagement of their worth, but in high commendation of | 
their genuine pretenſions. SCRIBL. | 

VaR. 10. And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Sloane] 
Two eminent Phyſicians ; the one had an excellent Library, 
the other the fineſt collection in Enrope of natural curioſities 4 
both men of gteat learning and humanity. _ P. 

VER. 12. Tha his fine Wife, alas! or finer Whare.] By. 
the Author's maiiner of . together theſe two different 
Utenſils of falſe Magnificence, it appears, that properly ſpeak - 
ing, neither the Wiſe nor the Whore is the real object of n. 
dern Taſte, but the finery only: And whoever wears it, whe- 
ther the Wife or the Whore, it matters not ; any further 
than that the latter is thought to deſerve it beſt, as appears. 
by her having moſt of it; and fo indeed becomes, by acci- 
dent, the more faſhionable Thing of the two, SERIBL. - | 

VEB. 17. er n viſits with a Taſte the wealthy fool, The 
— rage of Taſte, in this overflow of general 2 1 

very properly repreſented by a ine ere 28 
to in the word viſit. 

Ven. 18. Ripley] This man was 2 carpenter, 3 
by a firſt Miniſter, who raiſed him to * 8 Err 


3 


* 
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Bids Bubo build, and ſends him ſuch a Guide: 


A ſtanding ſermon, at each year's expence, 21 
That never Coxcomb reach'd Magnificence ! 
You ſhow us, Rome was glorious, not profuſe, 
And pompous buildings once were things of Uſe. 
Yet ſhall (my Lord) your juſt, your noble rules 25 


Fill half the land with Imitating- Fools; 
| wan ISOs 
After Ver. 22. in the MS. 
Muſt Biſhops, r ns Stateſmen have the {kill 


To build, to plan * what 9: you wilt 
Then why not 7125 as 1. deife our tr | 


Bridgman explain the Golpel, Gibbs th La 


N oO E s. 


| e and after ſome wretched. proofs of his 
u 


fficiency in public Buildings, made him Comptroller of 


VER. 19. See! ſprtve fats to eig qulward pride,} Pride 


is one of the greateſt miſchiefs, as well as higheſt abſurdities 


of our nature; and therefore, as appears both from profane 
and ſacred Hiſtory, has ever been the more peculiar object of 
divine vengeance. But autward Pride —.— abilities 
in its owner, as caſes us of the ap ehenſion of much miſchief 
from it ; ſo that the Poet fu ; ſuch a one fecure from the 


ſerious reſentment of Heaven, though it may permit fate or 


fortune to bring him into the public contempt and ridicule, 

which his natural badneſs of heart ſo well deſerves. . 
Ver. 23. The Earl of Burlington was then publiſhing the 
Deſigns r Jones, and eee Rome by mor. 
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And of one beauty many blunders make; 
Load ſome vain Church with old Theatric ſtate, 
Turn Arcs of triumph to a Garden-gate; 30 


No TZ. ho, he 


Fax. 28. 4 of one beauty many blundert make ;] Becauſe 
the road to Ta/te, like that to Truth, is but one; and thoſe 
to Ecror and Abſurdity a thouſand. CR 

Vs. 29. Load ſame vain Church with old Theatric fate] In 
which there is a complication of abſurdities, ariſing both from 
their different natares and forms: For the age being for religi- 


t ſhould be conſidered, that the uſual form of a 
Theatre would only permit the architectonic ornaments to be 


as is the common taſte, be ſmall and li 


during our Norman race of kings. 
Collegiate Churches of the firſt fort are yet 
T 4 
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13 . 328 MN ORAL ESSA YS. | Ep. iv * 
On ſome patch d dog- hole ek d with ends of wall; 


Nor ESũSs. 


in whole or in part; of which this was the Original: When 


the Saxon kings became Chriſtian, their piety (which was the 
piety of the times) conſiſted in building Churches at home, 


and performing pilgrimages to the Holy Land: and theſe ſpi- 
ritual Exerciſes aſſiſted and ſupported one another. For the 
"moſt venerable as well as moſt elegant models of religious 


edifices were then in Paleſtine. From thefe our Saxon Build- 
ers took the whole of their ideas, as may be ſeen by compar- 
ing the drawings which travellers have given us of the 
churches yer ſtanding in that country, with the Saxon re- 
mains of what we find at home; and particularly in that ſame- 
neſs of ſtyle in the later religious edifices of the Knights 
Templars, (profeſſedly built upon the model of the church of 


the holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem) with the earlier remains of 


our Saxon Edifices. Now the architecture of the Holy Land 
was Grecian, but greatly fallen from its ancient elegance. 
Our Saxon performance was indeed a bad copy of it ; and as 
much inferior to the works of St. Helene, as her's were to 
the Grecian models ſhe had followed : Yet ftill the footſteps 
of ancient art appeared in the circular arches, the entire co- 
lumns, the diviſion of the entablature, into a fort of Architrave, 
Frize, and Corniche, and a ſolidity equally diffuſed over the 
whole maſs. This, by way of diſtinction, I would eall the 
Saxon Architecture. AM CRY 
But our Ncrman works had a very different original. 


When the Goths had conquered Spain, and the genial warmth 


of the climate, and the ren of the old inhabitants, had 
ripened their wits, and inflamed their miſtaken piety (both 
kept in exerciſe by the neighbourhood of the Saracens; thro* 
emulation of their ſcience and averſion to their ſuperſtition) 


they ſtruck out a new ſpecies of Architecture unknown. to 


Greece and Rome; upon original principles, and ideas much 
nobler than what had given birth even to claſſical magnifi- 
cence. For this northern people having been accuſtomed, 
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Then clap four ſlices of Pilaſter ont, k 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a Front. 


n 


during the gloom of paganiſm, to worſhip the Deity in 
GRovEs (a practice common to all nations) when their new 
Genen ired covered edifices, they ingeniouſly projected 
to make reſemble. Groves, as nearly as the di of 
Architecture would permit; at once indulging their old pre- 
judices, and providing for their preſent conveniences; by a 
cool receptacle, in a ſultry climate. And with what ſkill and 
ſucceſs they executed the project by the aſſiſtance of Sarazen 
Architects, whoſe exotic ſtyle of building very luckily ſuited. 
their purpoſe, appears from hence, That no attentive ob- 
ſerver ever viewed a regular Avenue of well grown trees, in- 
termixing their branches over head, but it preſently put him 
in mind of thedong Viſto through a Gothic Cathedral; or 
ever entered one of the larger and more elegant Edifices of 
this kind, but it repreſented to his imagination an Avenue f 
trees. And this alone is what can be truly called the Gori 
ſtyle of Building. „ 
Under this idea, of ſo extraordinary a ſpecies of Archi- 
tecture, all the irregular tranſgreſſions againſt art, all the 
monſtrous offences againſt nature, diſappear; every thing has 
its reaſon, every thing is in order, and an harmonious Whole 
ariſes from the ſtudious application of means, proper and 
proportioned to the end. For could the Arches be other- 
wiſe than pointed when the Workman was to, imitate that” 
curve which branches make by their interſection with one 
another? Or could the Co/umns be otherwiſe than ſplit into 
diſtinct ſhafts, when they were to repreſent the Stems of a 
clump of Trees? On the ſame principle they formed the 
ſpreading ramification of the ſtone-work in the windows, and 
the ſtained glaſs in the interſtices; the one being to repre- 
ſent the branches, and the other the leaves, of an opening 
Grove; and both concurred to preſerve that gloomy light © 
which inſpires religious reverence and dread... Laſtly, we 
{ce the reaſon of their ſtudied averſion to apparent ſolidity ia 
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Shall call the winds thro” age 35 


Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door; 


Nor Es. 


„ a 

pendous maſſes, deemed ſo abſurd by men accuſtom- 
ed to the ent as well as real ſtrength of Grecian Archi- 
tecture. it been only a wanton exerciſe of the Artiſt's 
ſkill, to ſhew he could give real ſtrength without — appea- 
rance of any, we might indeed admire his ſu 

but we muſt . . 2 8 one 
conſiders, that this ſurprizing W to com- 
plete the execution of his idea of a Sylvan place of wor- 
ſhip, one cannot ſufficiently admire the ingenuity of the con- 
trivance. 


theſe ſtu 


This too will account for the contrary qualities in what 
I 2 the Saxon Architecture. Theſe artiſts copied, as has 


been ſaid, from the churches in the Holy Land, which were 


- built on the models of the Grecian Architecture; but cor- 


rupted by prevailing barbariſm; and ftill further depraved 
by a religious idea. The firſt places of Chriftian worſhip 
were Sepulchres and ſubterraneous caverns, low and heavy 
from neceſſity. When Chriſtianity became the Rel 
the State, . to be erected, they 
yet, in regard to the firſt piou _— the maſſive 
Style : made ſtill more . by h of the holy 


_ Sepmlchbre where this yi was, on a double account, — 


ed and aggravated. | 

Such as is here deſcribed was GoTH1c ARCHITECTURE. 
And it would be no difcredit to the warmeſt admirers of 
Fones and Palladis to acknowledge it has its merit. They 


muſt at leaſt confeſs it had a nobler birth, though an humbler 


fortune, than the GREEK and RoMAn ARCHITECTURE. — 
The Reader may ſee Sir Chriſtopher Wren's account of this 
matter from ſome 2 his, publiſhed fince the printi 
this, in a book Parentalia, pag. 27 3—297 —306-7-8 
Van. 30. Turn Arcs of Triumph to a Garden-gate;] This 


abſurdity ſeems to have arifen from an injudicious imita- 
tion of what theſe Builders might have beard of, at the 


entrance of the antient Gardens of Rome : But they do 


n of 
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Conftiout Wey 4c i tree Fultadins pare; 


And if they ftarve, they ftarve by rules of art. 


oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 


A certain truth, which many buy wo dear: 1 


| Commuy 74A x. 
van, 39. Oft have yau binted.to your brother Pas, 


certain truth, — 


and in this. artful manner degins tes body of the Baits, 


I. 


e pore of ik e We e e 5 
i to the ay rity wan which. i 


0 The firſt and 2 ke ſhews 
47>) to be SEUS; 


% Gaad Senſe, which is the gift of Hevn; 
% And tho' no Science, f irly worth — 


RRR 


fore, o 

Ver. 36. Proud to catch cold at a Vinetian door.] In the 
foregoing inſtances, the Poet expoſes · tho abſurd imitation of 
foreign and diſcordant manners in public b ; here he 
turns to the ſtill greater abſurdity of taking their models 
from a diſcordant climate, in their private: which folly, he 
ſuppoſes, may be more eafily- redreſſed, as men will be 
brought to, feel 


for 8 . IRS 


Ver. 3 ( 


And for that reiſhe; wet anty un i ls d mende eat; 


ww 
there- 
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And ſomething previous ev'n to Taſte--'tis Senſe: 
Good Senſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And tho' no Science, fairly worth the ſeven : 

A Light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive; 4.5 
Jones and Le N6tre have it not to give. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
Jo rear the Column, or the Arch to bend, 


COMMENTARY. 


of their operations, or, as the Poet better expreſſes it,. 
every art the foul; but likewiſe as it alone can, in caſe of need, 
_"— ſupply the offices of every one of them. 
ER. 47. To build, to plant, &c.) 2. The next quality, 
for dignity and uſe, is TasTE, and but the next: For, as the 
Poet truly obſerves, there is —ſomething previous ev'n to Tofte 
tis Senſe; and this in the order of things: For Senſe is a 
_ taſte and true conception of Nature; and Taſte is a ſenſe or 
true conception of beautiful Nature; but we muſt firſt know 
the eſſences of things, before we can judge truly of their qua- 
lities: The buſineſs of Tafte, therefore, in the purſuit of 
magnificence, is, as the Poet ſhews us (from Ver. 46 to 65.) 1. 
(to Ver. 51.) To catch or lay hold on Nature, where ſhe ap- 
pears moſt in her charms, 2. (to Ver. 57.) To adorn her, 
when taken, as beſt ſuits her dignity and quality ; that is, to 
dreſs her in the light and modeſ habit of a Virgin, not load 
her with the gaudy ornaments of a Proſtitute. This rule 
obſerved, will prevent a tranſgreſſion in the following, which 
is, not to let all her beauties be ſeen at once, but in ſucceſſion; 
for that advantage is inſeparable from a graceful and well- 
dreſſed perſon, 3. (to Ver. 65.) To take care that the or- 


| , Nor EZ Ss. 1 8 ; 
Ver. 46. Inigo Jones the celebrated Architect, and Mr. 
Le Votre, the deſigner of the beſt Gardens of France. P. 


* +V * 25 4 2 N 
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Something there is more needful than Expence, 1 | 


” nia Io m> aa = I» tne © 3c _ wo ee wa 
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To fell the Terras, or to fink the Grot; 8 
In all, let Nature never be forgot. . 
But treat the Goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 
Nor over - dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare; 
Let not each beauty ev ry where be ſpy d, 
Where half the {kill is decently to hide. 


COMMENTARY. 


naments be well directed to that part, whieh it is your pur- 

poſe to adorn; and, as in dr out a modeſt. Fair (which 
is the Poet's own compariſon) e colours are ſuited-to her 
complexion ; the ſtuff, to the proportion of her perſon; and 
the faſhion, to her air and ſha ; ſo in ornamenting a Villa, 
the riſe or fall of waters ſhoul — pond to its acclivities or 
declivities; the artificial bills or vales to its cover or expoſure; 
and the 2 calling in the country, to the diſpoſition of 
its aſpect. But again, as in the illuſtration, whatever be the 
variety in *— ſtuff, or faſhion, they muſt ſtill be ſo ſuit- 
ed with reſpect to one another, as to produce an agreement 
and harmony in their aſſemblage : ſo woods, waters, moun- 
tains, vales, and viſtas, muſt, amidſt all their diverſity, be fo 
diſpoſed with relation to each other, as to create a 


N and this, the Genius of 


NOS ERES. 


8 Let not each beauty ery where be d.] For when 
beauty obtrudes itſelf upon you over and over; 
the ps it meets you full at whatever place you ſtop, or to 
whatever point you turn, then Nature loſes her proper charms 
of a modeſt fair; and you begin to hate and nauſeate her as 
a proſtitute, | 
_ Var. 54. Where half the ſtill is decently to bide.] If the 
Poet was right in com the true dreſs of Nature to that 
2 it is à plain conſequence, that one half of 
the deſi g art muſt be, ently d as the other half 
js eracfelh to diſcover, : 


works alone, or in ch 


* N 0 
by g * * „ 
* — q 1 T A 4 A 
, * i. 4 * 
= 7 4 
0 ; * 
, * 


le gains all points, who pleafinyly confounde, $5 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the Boithds. = 

Conſult the Genius of the Place in all; 
That tells the Waters or to riſe, or fall; 


Con u ENHTAA x. 


tze place, when religiouſly conſulted, will never fail to in- 
form us of; who, as the Poet ſays, Sant 


* Now breaks, of now üirects, th' intending lines; 
1 Paitits as you plagt, and, as you Work, delights.” 


REA 


Toft 
N o T ES. 

vn . . Con the Genzas the Place, Sc. $ 

Ver. 6.99] fn vt rather dajfying 4.2 


the place, in dl to Flted as an Oracle, has produced 
one of the nobleſt and moſt ſublime deſcriptions of Deſign, 
that Poetry could expreſs, Where this Genus, while prefid- 
ing over the work, is repreſented by little and little, | as ad- 
vancing from a ſimple adviſer, to a creator of all the beauties 
of improved Nature, in a variety of bold metaphors and al- 
luſions, all riſing one above gnother, till they complete the 
vol of the general idea. 
Firſt, the Grnivs of the pl og ed oy Yor: bo aue 
ives directions: Then fr tb amtbitious bil, 12 is a 
labourer: Then of, am le ſcobþs the tifelin hypo Fre of 
Afterwards, riſing faſt.in out idea 
of dignity, he calls in the country, alluding to the otdefs ot 
princes in their when r to diſplay all e 
Rate and a 55 op His character then grows 
Jons tilting woods, à thi of taken from os bf the ole 
of the prieſthood ; till at letipth, n 
ereqres and preſides over the whole 1 


$24 rox A BSGA VG Ex. N. 


| 
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Bx. Iv. 
Or helps th' ambitious Hill the Heav ns to ſcale, | 
Or ſcoops in circling theattes the Vale; 0 
Calls in the Country, catches op'ning Glades, 
Joins willing Woods, * varies Shades from 


Shades; | 

Now breaks, nee led, th intending Linse 
Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns. 

Still follow genſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 65 

Parts nn al] Gods Lol NN 


Commun TART: 


var 65, dein fullnw Senſe, Gr.] But bow when Grd 
Senſe has led us up to Ta/te, our fondneſs for the 
E neglect the 


Nor z. 


& l or now directs, the inen ien Ines; 

% Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns.” | 
Mach in the ſame manner as the plaflic Nature is ſuppoſed to | 
do, in the work of human tion. | 

Ver. 65. Still follow Senje, &c.]" The not obſerving this | 
rule, bewildered a late noble Writer (diſtinguiſhed for his 
2 of- 2 in the purſuit of the Grand and Magni. 

ficent in moral who, when Good Senſe had led him up to- 
the rd x&A0v N To i of antient renown, diſcharged his 
Guide; and, captivated with the delights of Tafte, reſolved 
all into the elegancies of that idea: And now, Reaſon, Mo- 
rality, Religion, and the truth of things, were nothing elſe | 
but TASTE z which (that he might not Se thought altogether 
to have deſerted his ſage cond ) he ſometimes dignified 
with the name of the OT n in the 


purſuit of Truth, accordingly. | 
VIE. 66. Parts anſw'ring Hall inte @. whole, ] 
3 a9 if both * 


j. e. Mall not be forced, but 4 of 1 
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Start ev n from Difficulty, ſtrike from Chance; 


COMMENTARY. 


— 


plainnefs and ſimplicity of the old; we are but too apt to for- 


fake our Guide, and to give ourſelves up ſolely to Taſte. 


Our Author's next rule therefore, 3. is, Still to follow Senſe, 
and let Senſe perpetually accompany us through all the works 


of Taſte. | 3 | 
« Still follow Senſe, of ev'ry Art the Soul,” 
That is, good ſenſe ſhould never be a moment abſent from 


- the works of Ta/te, any more than the foul from the body; 


for juſt as the ſoul animates and informs every air and feature 

of a beauteous body, ſo ſenſe gives life and vigour to all the 

productions of T a/te. | a N 
VER. 66. Paris anſu ring Parts, &c.] The Poet then ex- 


ains the particular advantages of the union of Senſe with 


Taſte, (from this verſe to 71.] 1. That the beautiful parts 


which Taft: has laid out and contrived, ſenſe makes to anſwer 


one another, and to fide naturally, without violence, into a 
whole. 2. That many beauties will ſpontaneouſly offer them- 
ſelves, ſuggeſted from the very neceſlity which ſenſe lays upon 
us, ot conforming the to the whale, that no original 
invention of Te/te would have ſupplied. 3. A third advan- 
tage is, that you are then always ſure to have Nature on 
gour fide ; | 55 
Nature ſhall join you 2 
The expreſſion is important; when we were bid to begin with 
ſenſe, we were ſhewn, how this would lead us to Taſte in 
the purſuit of Natwe: but now, that he bids us to go 
on with ſenſe, or ill to fellow it, after having arrived at 


NoTESs. | 2 
parts and whole were not of youre, but of Nature's making. 
The metaphor is taken from a piece of mechaniſm finiſhed by 
ſome great maſter, where all the parts are ſo previoully fitted, 
as to be eaſily put together by any ordinary workman : and 


each part ſlides into its place, as it were through a groove 


ready made for that purpoſe. = 


r 


e 


4 44 A 94 ? s \ * * 
4 * * 
4 
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Nature ſhall join you; Time ſhall * it crow 
A Work to wonder at*--pefhaps 4 STow: 409 

| Without it, proud Verſailles! thy glory falls; | 
And Nero's Terraces deſert their walls + 7 


* een 4 f. 55 


To +, he tells us, Jar Naw fl ns ri 
accord: This has a great beauty; which ariſes from the phi: 
loſophic truth of the obſervation. For, as we obſerved' he- 
fore, —ſmſe being a right conception of Nature: and Taſte a 
right conception of beautiful Nature; when theſe are in cons | 
junction Nature can ſtand out no longer, but preſeats her- ; 
Fel to-you without further pains or ſearch. 
* Var. 71. Without it, 5 Verſailles, &c.]. To illuſtrate 
this doctrine, the Poet next ſhews us (from Ver. 70 to 295 
2 Ir this continued ſupport of good ſenſe, things event 
bet Taſte and utmoſt Magnificerice, ſuch as the Build- 
ts of By ailles, the Gardens of Villario, and the Groves of 
— (which are the inſlances he gives all, in a very little 
time, come fo fiothing ; and no wonder : for the exerciſe of 
Taſte wiTHOUT SENSE is, where ſomething that is nat beau- 
tiful Nature is miſtaken for it; and ornamented as beautiful 
Nature ſhould be ; theſe ornaments, therefore, being defti- 
tute of all real ſopport, muſt be continually ſubject to change. 
Lometimes the owner himiſelf will grow weary of them (as in 
EO 


 No#ts5% 


* The eat and gardens of the Lord Viſcount Cs 
band amſhire. 8 
VPV. 72. And Nero: b & irt their wall 5] The ex- 
preſſion is very ſignificant. Had the walls been faid to deſert 
the terraces, this would have given us the image of a deſtruc- 
tion, effected by time only; which had r 9 to * 

Poet's intention; ——— ” 

unſupported Taſte, in u on t, either 
eke l be, . ai of ,er oy 
ſineſs and that ſoon: therefore it is with great one 1 


You. . * 2 


4 


N "FP I: n ö . \ | 
„* alto ES. * * 
I 2 1 on Be, 
1 Ry "pocavs. + . ; 
v£ 5 a 3 | 
: „ 
E The vaſt p. ae 
1 hands all make, 
1 Lo! Canna comes, and floats them with 2 
7 ak | 
8A Ws PL L 82 \ 


Wy Or cat wide iowa than onteble 9 hb. 
15 "You'll with or hill or ſhelter d ſeat again. 76 


=. \Commnnront * 
"2 the cap of iris) and ind at ll, that Nate ito be fe 
x ferred before them, 


Tir d of the ſcene Parterres and — van. | 
fe finds at laſt, he better likes a Field,” _ 


3 Sometimes, the Heir Sabinus vill be changing 
__ n bal Tb. ir « worle 0 325 Mo 

= S oc nrifbilentit wut. 
66 With all tl mournful family of Yews.” 


80 that mere To/te ſtandi expoſed berween the "true and 
falſe, like the decent man, between the rigidly virtuous, and 
prolligate, kw and defpil; 1 d hom, 


* 83 


ghl 
rer a e itfelf 
, n 


Neri, 8 


fa 8. 1 deſert their walls which inpites p 
| 45 and violence in _ : E 
: VER. 74. Lo! COBHAM comes, and floats them with a Lale.) 
An high compliment to the noble perſon; on whom it is be- 
; 2 hrs he the ſc of geod 3 — 
, in Poem, was given to ano 
7 Man of Tasrk; whe ons boring the 1 . | 
_ compliment was inten it convinced t 
y 3 N not belong to him. * 


Vis. 6, Or cut wide views thrs' Man to the Plain, 
1 Ful wiſh your hill or uit 7 


7 d feat again. 
Tbis was dene i in Hertfordſhire by a wealthy citizen, at the 
OP! of 3 by which means (merely to overe 
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FT", Alt 54e. 36 
Ev'n in att Gier zn phase ib | <8 
Nor in an Hermitage fer Dr. Clarke. 

Behold Villario's ten- ycars toil oonipleat 3 | 
lin Quincunr darkens, his Eſpaliers meet; 80 
The Wood ſupports the Plain, the parts unite, 
Ang ſpength of Shade contends ith * -of 

| Lights Ws 


* Notes N 


look a de plain) he let in the 1 u ee His hou 
. which were before adorned 
dee words P. 

VIꝝꝭ., 78.— % Dr. Clarke.) Dr. S. Clarke's buſto mg 
the Queen in the Hermitage, while the Dr. duly frequented 
the Court. P. But he ſhould have added—with the unte- 
cence and diſintereſtedneſs of ati Hermit. | 
VER. 81, 82. The Wood * the Plain, the parts lite, 

du firetigt " We contends with firengih - 


mg 
the Pencil; 3 
time; To underſtand what is Hons 

term of art common both to Planting 
conſider what things make the natural defect or weakneſs:of 
a rude uncultivated Plain; and theſe are, the having a diſa- BY 
and the not having a - terminatzon, Bu 
* $. » £4 one, one, and gives what 


N 


in che juditions ex· 

improvement of it by 
2 2 1 
fe nA we muſt 


The uma! which a x0 PPT © - - 
to give” the work a' conſe Parts bat it is time ” il  — = 
date the ano here token of in painting, the | | 

of the Maſter can go ho further; e chromatic part, than 
0 OE ET OY ich hve « pate cod 
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A waving Glow the bloomy beds diſplay, I 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day, Re 
With. filver-quiv* ring rills mæander d ober 1 5 


Enjoy them, you Villario, can no more 16 | 
Tir'd of the ſcene Parterres and Fountains 2. 


He finds at laſt he better likes a Field. 

 Thro' his young Woods how Pleas d Sabihus 
Or fat delighted! in the thick ning ſhade, * 90 
With annual joy the red ning ſhoots to greet, 
Or ſee the ſtretching branches long to nieet 


N 5% 5 


N — ſympathy for each — But nothing but im- can ante, 
and incorporate their: tints ; - 


And ſtrength. of Stade c contends with FAS of Light.” 


And now the work 6 a very picture; which the Poet 
informs us of, in the ſublime way of poetical inſtruction, by 
ſetting that picture before our eyes; and not merely a picture, 
but a perfect picture, in which the lights and ſhades, not only 
bear a proportion to one another in their force (which is im 30 
in the word contends) but are both at their height (h ieh the 
word ffrength ſiguiſies.) As the uſe of the ſingular number, 
in the terms Shade and Light, alludes to another precept of 
the art; that not only the ſhades and. lights ſhould, be great 
and broad, but that the maſſes of the clair-obſcure, in a group of 
objects, ſhould be ſo thanaged, by 'a ſubordination of the 
groupes to the unity of deſign, as that the whole together 


1 afford one great ſhade and l;ght. 


| ER. 84. Bluſbing in bright der fie of 2 i. 6. The ſo 
 Yeral colours of the grove in. bloom, give rern en 
Unts to the lights and ſhades. 


Er. V. MORAL ESSAYS. 
His Son's fine Taſte an op ner Viſta loves, „ 
Foe to the Dryads of his Father's groves; 
One boundleſs Green, or flouriſh'd Carpet views, 
With all the mournful family of Yews; 96 
The thriving plants, ignoble broomſticks ak, 
Now ſweep thoſe Alleys they were born to ſhade. 
At Timon's Villa let us paſs a day, _ 
Where all cry out, What ſums are thrown 
1 away!” | | e 


0 co, 
. . Ven. 99. 4, Timon's Villa, &c.] „ 
„ 


NOTES. 

Ven. 94. Foe to the Dryads o 1 Father's wn] Fin 
intimating, by this ſublime cla image, that the Father 

taſte was enthyfiſtical; in which paſſion there is always ſome- - 

t and noble; though it be too apt, in its flights, 
to leave ſenſe behind it: and this was the good man's caſe, .. 
But his Son's was a poor deſpicable /# 22 tec ry a low ſom- 
_ paſſion, whoſe n could only gratify 
1 5 
BOS « With all the mournful family of Yews.” h 

VIX. 95. The two extremes in parterres, - which are 
equally faulty; a bumdleſs Green, large and naked as a field 
or a flouriſh'd Carpet, where the greatneſs and nobleneſs. of —_— 
the piece is leſſened by being divided into too many parts 
with ſcroll'd works and beds, of which the examples are = 
frequent. Yul family of Duri P. | 
Ver. 96.—mournful family of Yews;] Touches u che _—_—_ 
ill taſte of thoſe who 42 ſo fond of Ever - greens Ter „ 
Tews, which are the moſt tonſile) as to deſtroy the rodler I 
Foreſt · trees, to make way for ſuch little ornaments as Pyra- 
| _ E repeated, not unlike a Fune- 
| VIX. 99. At Timon' Villa] This deſcription is Mende 


TY 


Greatneſs, with Timon, dt in dach n devnghn 
As brings all Brobdignag before. your thought. 


ures of Galur. 


0 N 4A 
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So proud, fo grand; of that pee 
Soft and Agreeable come never there. 


To compaſs this, his building is a Town, 10g 
His pond an Ocean, his parterre a Down: 

Who but muſt laugh, the Maſter when he ſees, - 
1 puny inſet, iy ring at a breeze ! 


N CounturaAny, 
ſine a deſcription (from Ver. 98 to 153.) of falſe magni- 


e WITHOUT EITHER SENSE OR TaAsTE, in the gar- 
buildings, table furniture, library, and 
of Lord Timen; who, in none of theſe, could 
— greatneſs and vaſtneſs ; between — na. 1g 
between dignity and fate ; qr between learning 5 and — — 
ry. But what then ? fays. the Poet, a Ley 
Pracipl of his Philoſophy (which theſe moral Epiſiles 
written to illuſtrate, and colequandy an which they gl er 


way of Ka. 


- Fegulated) tho? 


« Heay'n viſits with 2 Taft the wealthy Fool, 


..- © And needs no R“ 


yet the puniſhment is confined. as it ought; and the evil i 


 Furned to the benefit of others : For 


hence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry fed; 
ec Health to himſelf, and to his Infants bread, F 


„ The Lab'rer bears; „ 


$5 K po ſupplies 


Na 


prize the principles of a. falle Taſte of Magnifioance, 
wr before, that nothing but 
5 SEE 9 Progr] A el e in he 
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B. IV. 
Lo, what huge heaps of Iittleneſs around ! 
The whole, a labour d Quarry above ground. 116 
Two Cupids ſquirt before: a Lake behind 
Improves the keenneſs of the Northern wind. 
His Gardens next your admiration call, 
On ev'ry fide you look, behold the Wall! | 
No pleaſing Intricacies intervene, | 115 
No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſeene 
Grove nods at grove, OT 3 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 
The ſuff ring eye inverted Nature ſees, Mt 
Trees cut to Statues, Statues Suck as trees; - 120 0 


Nor zs. 


Via. 109. Zo, what huge heaps of litt 3 around !] Gran- 
deur in building, as in bag of Tn rd} Gor | 
denomination from the „but the ſoul of the work: when 
the ſoul LR is loſt or incumbered in its invelope, the 

r 
= but r of littleneſs. 

VER. 117, 118. 5 nods at grove, each Alley has a brother, 

And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 
r two puddings of the citizen, r 
only ſerved up a little more 
both on Rs fame abſurd principle of wrong taſte, viz. That 
"584. Gree nd rev, Se] The eng 
a we hy Sc.] The exquiſite humour of 

preſſion ariſes ſolely from its ſignificancy. Theſe 
Son. ane BS: e en can 
Aren themſelves only like twin - ideots by nods | 


_ ——nntant ad mutua Palme 
Fotdera—— 
24 
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With here a Fountain, never to be playd; 


And there a Summer · houſe, that knows no ſhade; 
- Here Amphitrite fails thro' myrtle bow'rs z 


. There Gladiators fight, or die in flowers; 


Unwater'd ſee the drooping ſea-horſe mourn, 
And ſwallows rooſt in Nilus' duſty Urn. 126 


My Lord advances with majeſtic mien, 


"" Qanjt with-the mighty pleature, 60 bs fen: 
But ſoft---by regular approach---not yet 


Firſt thro the length of yon hot Terrace fweat; 


And when up ten deep ſlopes you've drag'd your 
thighs, | 131 
Juſt at his Study-door he' 1 bleſs your eyes. | 


His Study | with what Authors is it ſtor'd ? - 
In Books, not Authors, curiqus is my Lord ; 


* 


N 


gs the Poet fiys, which juſt ſerves to let us edt; that 
they know one another, as having been nurſed, and brought 
Pp by one common parent. 

VER. 124. The two Statues of the Gladiator pugnays and 
Gladiator moriens. P, 

VE. 130. The Approaches and Communication of houſe 


with garden, ne part- with another, ill- -judged, and in- 


convenient. 


_ Ves. 133. His Study / &c.)] The falſe Tafte in Books; a 
fatire. on the vanity in collecting them, more frequent in men 


of Fortune than the — to underſtand them. Many delight 


chiefly in the ele the print, or of the binding; ſome 
have carried it fo far, as to cauſe the upper ſhelves to be 
filled with painted books of wood ; others pique themſelves 
fa much upon books in a language they do not nnderſtand, 
a exclude the mol} uſeful in one they de. f. 
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: T0 all their datoil hacks he u 6 found 136 nj 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sutil has in, 
Lo ſome are Vellom, and the reſt as good 
For all his Lordſhip knows, but they are Wood. = 
For Locke or Milton tis in vain to look, 
Theſe ſhelves admit not any modern Book. 140. 
And now the Chapel's filver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to all the Pride of Prayr: . 
Light quirks of Muſic, broken and uneven, . 
Make the ſoul dance upon a Jig to Heav'n. 
On painted Cielings you devoutly ſtare, =” 
Where ſprawl the Saints of Verrio or Laguerre, : 


No TES. 


| Vas: 142. The falſe taſte in Muſic, improper to the ſub- 
jects, fade eee OR or- 
ganiſt, C. 

VIX. 142. That ſummons you to all the Pride of Pray: J 
This abſurdity is very happily expreſſed ; Pride, of all human 
follies, the firſt we ſhould leave behind us when we ap- 
fr the ſacred altar. But he who could take Meanneſs 


Magnificence, might eaſily miſtake Humility for Mean- 


ER. 145.—And in Painting (from which even Italy is not 
free) of naked figures in churches, &:c. which has be bet 
ſome Popes to ot FFD on ſome of they of the 


maſters. - 
Ver. 146. Wh wl be Saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 2 _ - = 
This was not only * to deride the indecency and auk | i 


poſition of the figures, but to inſinuate the want of dignity 
in the ſubjecta. Raphael's pagans, as the devils in Milton, 
a  nblr pr tha th Gods and Sens of a yon 
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and painter. The cartons at Hampton-Court ate talked of 
by every body; they have been copied, engraved, and eriti- 
Cifed ; uni Fer fo lttele wits of evagiered; that in the 
nobleſt of them, of which likewiſe more has been ſaid than 
of all the reſt, we are 4s much rangers to St. Paul's audience 
in the Areopagus, 
- Johica or Berca. | 
The ſtory from whence the painter took his ſubject is — 
St. Paul came to Athens, was enebunteréd by the Epi- 
*< cureans and Stoics; taken up b to the court of 
« Arcopagts, befor which he de 


Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris. On this 
 fimple plan he thes his invention. Pal is placed off an 
eminence in the act of ſpeaking, the audience rotind him in 
a circle; and a ſtatue of Mars in the front of his temple, 
denotes the Scene of Adios. 865 
The firſt figure has been taken notice of for the force of its 
eſſion. We ſee all the e er, iction, and reſigna- 
tion to the will of the divide Meſſenger. But I do not know, 
that it has been ſuſpected, that a particular character was 
here repreſented, And yet the Platonic countenanee, and 
the female attendant, ſhew plainly, that the painter de 
Dioxnysi1Us, whom Eccleſiaſſical ſtory makes of thi 
and to whom ſacred hiſtory has given this companion. For 
the woman is DAM ARIS, mentioned with him, in the 4d. 
- as a joint convert. Either the Artiſt miſtook his text, ind 
ſuppoſed her converted with him at this audience; or, what 
is more likely, he purpoſely committed the indecorum of 


bringing a woman into the Areopagus, the better to mark 

out his Dianyſius; a character of great fame in ks — 
ch, from a myſtic voluminous impoſtor, who 2 umed + 

age EX» 


| his titles. Next to this PPA Trois of open vil; 


tended-arms, is a figure deeply collected Within hi im- 


1 „ 


merſed in thought, and rumitating on what he bears, Con- 
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as to thoſe he preached before at Theſſa- 


His apolopy ; arid 
4 amongſt his converts at this 2788 Dionyſus the 
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To reſt, —— ig 
Who never mentions Hell to cars polite. | 


K's v6 


formable to his late, his arms are buried in his 

his chin repoſing on his boſom; in a word, all -hi 

N denote — SToIC 1 2 Lange 
e te queſiveris extra. Joi 

with „ ſqualid beard and — is 

turning his eyes upwards on the A 

I ſour 2228 that one ger debe e wo. 


i, e g e . be. d filence 
plainly marks out a follower of r ae theſe 
come a of figures, cavilling in all of 2 
tion, and criticiſing the divine Speaker Thels plain! = 
ſign the Acapamics, the genius of py whoſe 2 to ps | 
— and _ OT ee With- 
out behind the principal figures, are a number 
to repreſent the ſcholars and diſciples of the 
3 een een mat e Behind him 
are two other figures: the Apoſtle's action, 
with in face er en in which the paſſions of ma- 
licious zeal and diſappointed rage are ſo ſtrongly marked, 
8 i r the red _ 7 FX: 6-4 A Fog 
. i. er is a 
. 
Thos be hls rn e ie the dig: 


ph hy and * 3 rſe Fox: 

y w were ave 

9 moſt oppoſed to the ſucceſs of the he rin 
OO Rs 2 YOON. 
of his divine genius. | 

VIX. 146. Ferris or Laguerre.] Verrio (Antonio) painted 
3 &c. „ OY | 


* &t Bleahrim-caltle, and other ee, 
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348 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. Iv. 
| But hark the chiming Clocks to dinner call; 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble Hall: 


The rich Buffet well-colour'd Serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 


NorTEss. 


VIX. 130. Who never mentions Hell to ears polite.) This is 

a fat; a reverend Dean preaching at Court, threatened the 

ſinner with puniſhment in © a place which he thought it not 
s decent to name in ſo polite an aſſembly.” P. 

VER; 153. Taxes the incongruity of Ornaments, (though 
ſometimes practiſed by the ancients) where an open mouth 
ejects the water into a fountain, or where the ſhockin _—_ 
of ſerpents, &c. are introduced into Grotto's or B "If 

VER. 153. The rich Buffet well-colour'd Serpents grace,] 
The circumſtance of being woll. colour d ſhews this ornament 
not only to be very abſurd, but very odious too; and has 2 
peculiar beauty, as, in one inſtance of falſe Taſte, viz. an 
injudicious choice in imitation, he gives (in the epithet employed) 
the ſuggeſtion of another, which is an injudictous manner of 
it. For thoſe diſagreeable objects which, when painted, give 
pleaſure; if coloured after nature, in relief, become ſhocking ; 

as a toad, or a dead carcaſe in wax-work : yet theſe things 

are the delight of all people of bad Taſte, - However, the 

Ornament itſelf pretends to ſcience, and would juſtify its uſe 

by antiquity; though it betrays the moſt miſerable ignorance 

of it. The Serpent, noni the ancients, was ſacred, and 

full of venerable myſteries. Now things do not excite ideas, 

ſo much according to their own natural impreſſions, as by 
fnictitious ones, ariſing from foreign and accidental combina- 
tions; conſequently the view of this animal raiſed in them no- 
thing of that abhorrence which it is wont to do in us; but 
on the contrary, very agreeable ſenſations, -correſpondent to 

. thoſe foreign aſſociations. Hence, and more eſpecially, be- 

cauſe the Serpent was the peculiar Symbol of health, it became 

an extreme proper ornament to the genial rooms of the an- 

5 tients. In the mean time, we who are ſtrangers to all this 
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Is this a dinner? this a Genial om? 155 
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No, 'tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb. _ : 
A ſolemn Sacrifice, perform'd in ſtate, 


Vou drink by meaſure, and to minutes eat, 


ſuperſtition, yet make ourſelves liable to one much more ab- 
ſurd, which is idolizing the very faſhions that aroſe from it. 
So again, it was a practice amongſt the Egyptians to make 
their fountains iſſue from the month of a Lion, becauſe the 
Nile overflows when the ſun is in that ſign. But when we, 
in a ſenſeleſs affectation of taſte in the antique, imitate this 


ſignificative ornament, which took its riſe from the local pe- 


culiarities of that country, do we not deſerve to be well 
laughed at? But if theſe pretenders to Taſte can fo widely 
miſtake, it is no wonder that thoſe who d to none, I 
mean the verbal Critics, ſhould a little ba/lucinate in this mat- 
ter. I remember, when the ſhort Latin inſcription on Shake- 
ſpear's monument was firſt ſet up, and in the very ſtyle of ele- 
t and ſimple antiquity, the News-papers were full of theſe - 
critics ; 'in which the only tion that looked like 
learning,” was founded in this ignorance of Taſte and Anti- 
quity. One of theſe Critics objected to the word Mor: (in 
the inſcription} becauſe the Roman writers of the pureſt 
times ſcrupled to employ it; but, in its Read, uſed an im- 
proper, that is, a figurative word, or otherwiſe a circumlo- 
cution. But had he conſidered, that it was their Superſti- 
tion of lucky and unlucky words which occaſioned this delicacy, 
he muſt have ſeen that a Chriſtian writer, in a Chriſtian in- 
ſcription, acted with 8 xent in avoiding ſo ſenfeleſs - 
an affectation of, what he mi claſſical expreſſion. - _ 
VER. 155. 1s this a dinner, &c.) The proud Feſtivals of 
ſome men-are here ſet forth to ridicule, where pride deſtroys 


the eaſe, and formal regularity all the pleaſurable enjoyment 
of the entertainment. P. 


Vers. 1 5 to the hundred 
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So quick retires each flying courſe, you'd fear 
Sancho's dread Doctor, and his Wand were 
there. 25 on e SO0 
Between each Act the trembling ſalvers ring, | 
From ſoup to ſweet- wine, and God bleſs the King. 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz d in ſtate, 
And complaiſantly help'd to all I hate, 
Treated, careſs'd, and tir d, I take my leave, 165 
Sick of his civil Pride from Morn to Eve; 
Feurſe ſuch laviſh coſt, and little all; 
And ſwear no Day was ever paſt ſo ill. 

Vet hence the Poor are cloath d, the Hungry fed; 
Health to himſelf, and to his Infants bread 170 
The Lab rer bears: What his hard Heart denies, 

His charitable Vanity ſupplies. 
Another Age ſhall-ſee the golden Ear 
| nee de Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 

8 ko _— — difculey tick 


with me — 2 this load. of <evil Hill re- 
maine: a. mapement ob. folly.to * avvincambrance 


NoTEs. 

van. 160. ehen dread” Differ) See Don Quixote, 
chap. xlvii, 1 * 

Van. 169. N. 4 the por, Ce.] The Moral of the 
whole, where Provipence is juſtified in giving Wealth to 
thoſe who ſquander it in this manner. A bad 8 
more hands, and. diffuſes Expente more than 3 one. 
This recurs to what is laid down ig Book I. Ep. it. Ver. 230 
- —7, and in the Epiſtle preceding this, Ver. 161, „ f. 
VIB. 173. age, — Had the Poet lived but three 
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bourhood round about, filling it 
| „ wich imitating fools,” - | 
ple next at hand; and apteſt 


of all to take a had one. No (44 replies the Poet, 
Grays, r 
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„ne mall make it grow,” 
 aly.due. w be dier, of row Tal joinodta uſe Aud 
I % alone that, /an/Fifies expence;” 


Dr but the Gage thet can. arrolk the jollican 

Time: And part concludes: which, con- 

ſiting, of an camp e Taſte. in every attempt to Mags 

5 is _ concealed 2 for the ri i 3 
w contaĩus _ T 

— of the falſe ** | 1 
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2 he had foe hs graeral phecy againſt al} n. 
Judged magnificence fulfilled in pro inſtance.. 
Van 176. - And laughing Ceres — the land.] The 
great beauty of tis Ie is an fig e art pela #0 
our Poet; by: Cork gw oth, ere. 
«rt 0 ae do rage of of rpg © 
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 Whothen ſhall giave; or whditnptore theSoil? 
Who plants like re or who builds 
like BoYLE. 
Tis Uſe alone that ſanQifies 1 . 
is And Splendor borrows all her rays from Senſe. 180 


. 


COlMRNTAL TT: 

_ . : III. 

VII. 1 7. Who then Hall grace, &c.) We come now to 
| the third and laſt part (from Ver. 176 to the end) and, as in 

the firſt, the Poet __ * examples of wrong judged Mag- 

wificence, in thin afte, without Senſe; and, in the ſecond, 

an example in _ without either Senſe or T. ofte; ſo the third 

preſents two examples of Magnificence in Planting and Build- 

ing; where both Senſe and Taft hig prevail: The one in 

him, to whom this Epiſtle is addreſſed; and the other, in the 

truly noble perſon whoſe amiable character bore ſo conſpicu- 


ous a part in the foregoing. | 
«© Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the Soil? "9 
Who plants like Ba Trhuns r, or who builds like Boyle/* 


Where, in the fine deſcription he gives of theſe two ſpecies 
of Magnificence, he artfully inſinuates, that though, when 
executed in a true Tafte, the great end and aim both be 
the ſame, viz. the general good in uſe or ornament ; yet that 
their progreſs to this end is carried: on in/dire Gontrar 


eee NOT ER . 


iful harveſt, but alſo to aſſume the perſonage of 
Nee berſelf in her rights, and mocking the 
vain efforts of magnificence, which would keep her out 


of them. 
Ver. 179, 180, "Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies Expence 


And Splndr borrows all ber roy from J 
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lis Father's Acres who enjoys in peace, 

Or makes his Neighbours glad, if he encreaſe! 
Whoſe chearful Tenants bleſs their yearly toil, 

Yet to their Lord owe more than to the ſoil ; 

Whoſe ample Lawns are not aſham d to feed 185 

The milky heifer, and deſerving ſteed; 

Whoſe riſin g Foreſts, not for pride or ſhow; 

But future Buildings, future Navies, grow : 

Let his plantations ſtretch from down to down, 

Firſt ſhade a Country, and then raiſe a Town. 190 
You too proceed | make falling Arts your carez 

Erect new wonders, and the old repair ; 


| ELON COMMENTAR T. 5 155." 
courſes; that, ih Planting, the private advantage of the 
neighbourhood is firſt promoted, till, by time, it riſes up to 
a public benefit : „ 


% Whoſe ample Lawiis are not aſham'd to feed 
« The milky heifer, and deſerving ſteed; 
Whoſe rifing Foreſts, not for pride or ſhow; | 
« But future Buildings, future Navies, grow.” 


On the contrary, the wonders of Architecture ought firſt to 
be beſtowed on the public : | 

© 8 Nor E 5. Fob | 
beginning with Senſe, and the making Splendur of Taſte borrow 
all its rays from thence, is going an with Senje, after the has 
led us up to Ta/te. The art of this diſpoſition of the thought 
can never be ſufficiently admired. But 2 Expreſſion is 
equal to the Thought. This /an#:fying of expence gives us 
the idea of ſomething. conſecrated and ſet apart for ſacred 
uſes ; and indeed, it is the idea under which it may be prox, 


Vor. III. A a 
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Jones and Palladio to themſelves reſtore, 
And be whate'er Vitruvius was before: 
Till Kings call forth th' Ideas of your mind, 19; 
(Proud to accompliſh what ſuch hands defign'd) 
Bid Harbors open, public Ways extend, 
Bid Temples, worthier of the God, aſcend; 
Bid the broad Arch the dang'rous Flood contain, 
The Mole projected break the roaring Main; 200 


COMMENTARY. 
Bid Harbors open, public Ways extend, 
* Bid Temples, worthier of the God, aſcend ; | 
« Bid the broad Arch the dang'rous flood contain; 
The Mole projected break the roaring main.” 


And when the public hath been properly accommodated and 
adorned, then, and not till then, the works of private Mag- 
nificence. may take place, This was the order obſerved by 
thoſe two great Empires, from whom we received all we have 
of this polite art : We do not read of any Magnificence in the 
private Buildings of Greece or Rome, till the generoſity of 
their public ſpirit had adorned the State with T emples, Em- 

_— Council-houſes, Common-porticos, Baths, -and 

eatres. 


NOT ESV. 


perly conſidered: for wealth employed according to the in- 
tention of Providence, is its true conſecration; and the real 
uſes of humanity were certainly 9 in its intention. 
VER. 195, 197, Cc. Til Kings--Bid Harbirt open, c] 
The Poet, after having touched upon the proper objects of 
Magnificence and Expence, in the private works of great 
men, comes to thoſe great and public works which become a 
3 This Poem was publiſhed in the year 1732, when 
me of the new · built churches, by the act of Queen of Anne, 


* 


Back to his bounds their ſubject Sea command, | 
And roll obedient Rivers thro' the Land: 

Theſe Honours, Peace to happy Britain brings, 

D are e Works, and 2 r 


x . Wil 7 L 


3 \ 


were ready to fall, being founded in boggy land (which is ſa- 


12 alluded to in our author's imitation of Horace, Lib. 
11. Sat. 2. 
« Shall half the new-built Churches all thee fall) 


others were vilely executed, through fraudulent cabals be - 


tween undertakers, officers, Sc. Dagenham breach had 
done very great miſchiefs; many of the Highways through- 
out England were hardly paſſable; and moſt of thoſe which 
were repaired by Turnpikes were made jobs for private lucre, 
and infamouſly executed, even to the entrance of London it- 
ſell. The propoſal of building a Bridge at Weſtminſter had 
been 2 7 and rejected; bat in two years after 
the publication 

paſſed through both houſes. After many debates in the com- 
mittee, the execution was left to the carpenter above-men- 
tioned, who would 1 N e r N 


author alludes in theſe lines, 


Who builds a Bridge that never drove: a pile? bs 
c Should Ripley venture, all the world would ſmile.” | 25 


See the notes on that place. P. 
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his poem, an Act for building a Bridge 
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Io Mr. A DDI SON. 
Occaſioned by his Dialogues on Mepars. 


i 


NY EE the wild Waſte of all-devouring years! 
| How Rome her own ſad Sepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread! | 
The very Tombs now vaniſh d like their dead! 
- C 
1 


Nor EVS³s. 


THIS was originally written in the year 1715, when Mr. 
Addiſon intended to publiſh his book of Medals; it was ſome- 
time before he was Secretary of State; but not publiſhed till 
Mr. Tickle's Edition of his works ; at which time the verſes 
on Mr. Craggs, which conclude the poem, were added, viz. 

min 1720. p. | . 

Episr. V.] As the third Epiſtle treated of the extremes of 
Avarice and Prefuſſon; and the fourth took up one particular 
branch cf the latter, namely, the vanity of expence in people 
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Imperial wonders rais d on, Nations ſpoil d, 5 

Where mix d with Slaves the groaning Martyr | 
40d 2 | 

Huge Theatres, that now un n Woods, 

Now drain'd a diſtant country of her Floods : 

Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride ſurvey, 

Statues of Men, ſcarce leſs alive than they! 10 


* 


NOTE Ss. 


of wealth and quality, and was therefore a corollary to the | 


third; fo this treats of one circumſtance of that vanity, as it 


appears in the common collectors of old coins; and! is, therefore, 
a corollary to the fourth. 

VER. 6. Where mix d with Slaves the groaning Martyr teil d :] 
The inattentive reader might wonder how this circumſtance 
came to find a place here. But let him compare it with Ver. 
13. 14. and he will ſee the Reaſon, 


© Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire; 

% And Papal piety, and Gothic fire.“ | 
For the Slaves mentioned in the 6th line were of the ſame na- 
tion with the Barbarians in the 13th ; and the Chriftians, in 
the 13th, the Succeſſors of the Mariyrs i in the 6th : Provi- 
dence ordaining, that theſe ſhould ruin what f 4% ſo injuri- 
ouſly employed in rearing : for the Poet never loſeth fight of 
his principle. Z 

. 9. Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride ſurvey,] 
Theſe Gods were then the Tyrants of Rome, to whom the 
Empire raiſed Temples. The epithet, admiring, conveys a 
ſtrong ridicule ; that paſſion, in the opinion of Philoſophy, 
always conveying the ideas of ignorance and miſery. ? 


« Nil admirari prope res eſt una, Numici, 
* Solaque que poſlit facere et ſervare beatum.” 
Admiratim implying our ignorance of other ge prides 
our ignorance of ourſelves. 


— 
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Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould'ring "ge, 
Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage. 

- Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire, 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. | 

| Perhaps, by its own ruins fay'd from flame, 15 
Some bury d marble half preſerves a name; 


i That Name the Learn · d with fieree diſputes purſue, 
And give to Titus old Veſpaſian's due. 


- Ambition ſigh'd: She found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs Column, and the crumbling Buſt: 20 
Huge moles, whoſe ſhadow n d from ſhore 
| to ſhore, 


Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no moca!- 
Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her vaſt defign, 


And all her Triumphs ſhrink into a Coin. 

A narrow orb each crowded conqueſt keeps, 25 
Beneath her Palm here {ad Judza weeps. 

Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch confine, 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine; 


NOor ERS. 


_ 18. 44 give to Titus old Yeſpaſian's due.) A ſine inſi- 

nuation of the entire want of Taſte in Antiquaries; whoſe 
ignorance of characters miſleads them {ſu pparted only by a 
name) againſt reaſon and e 

VER. 25. A narrnw Orb each crouded Conqueſt heeps.] A 
ridicule on the pompous title of Orbis Remanus, which hs 
Romans gave to their Empire. 

VER. 27.—the proud arch] i. e. The triumphal Kale: which 
was 0 an enormous mals of building. | 
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A (mall Euphrates thro' the piece is ord,” 
And little Eagles wave their wings in gold. 38 
The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, OY 
Thro' climes and ages bears each ene 1 
In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye oped - 
Gods, Emp- rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, ne 
With ſharpen'd ſight pale Antiquaries pave, 3 . 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. N 
This the blue varniſh, chat the green er e 
The ſaved reſt of "rice wa Indeed yours | 
o gain Peſcennius one employs his Schemes, 
One graſps a Cecrops in ecſtatic dreams. 40 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his Shield was ſcour d: 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the Fair One's fide, 
Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride. 


 NoTEes. 


ven 35. With ſharpen'd ſight pale Antiquaries wt Mi- 
croſe pie glaſſes, invented by Philoſophers, to diſcover the beau- 
ties in the minuter works of Nature, ridiculouſly applied by 
Antiquaries, to detect the cheats of counterfeit medals. . 

VER. 37. This the blue varniſb, that the green endears, | i. e. 
This a collector of filver ; That, of brafs coins. | 

Ver. 41. Poor Vadiu,] See his hiſtory, and that of his 
Shield, in the Memoirs of Scriblerus. 

Ven. 43. Ana C wir, reftleſs, &c.] The moſt extraordinary 
inſtance of- this Virtuoſo-taſte we have in the Hiſtorian Dio, 
He tells us, that one Vibius Rufus, who, in the reign of l i- 
berius, was the fourth huſband to Cicero's widow, TPerentia, 


then upwards of an hundred, ufed to value himſelf on his 
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Theirs is, the Vanity, the Learning thine: 45 
Touch d by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſhine; 
Her Gods, and god- like Heroes riſe to view, 
And all her faded garlands bloom a- new. 
Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard engage; 
Theſe pleas d the Fathers of poetic rage; yo 
The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal part, 4 
And Art reflected images to Art. 

Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 


b 


NorTEs. 


being poſſeſſed of the two nobleſt pieces of Antiquity In the 
world, TULLY's WIr E and Cxsar's CHAIR, that Chair in 
which he was aſſaſſinated in full Senate. 

VER. 49. Nor bluſh, theſe fludies thy regard engaze 1 A 
ſenſeleſs affectation, which ſome Authors of eminence have 
betrayed; who, when fortune or their talents have raiſed 
them to à condition to do without thoſe arts, for which only 
they gained our eſteem, have pretended to think letters be- 
low their character. This falle ſhame, M. Voltaire has very 
well, and with proper indignation, expoſed in his account of 
Mr. Congreve : He had one defect, which was, his enter- 
<« taining too mean an idea of his firſt profeſſion (that of a 
« Writer) though 'twas to this he owed his fame and fortune. 
« He ſpoke of his works as of trifles that were beneath him; 
c and hinted to me, in our firſt converſation, that I ſhould 
* viſit him upon no other foot than that of a gentleman, 
© who led a life of plainneſs and ſimplicity. I anſwered, 
„ that had he been ſo unfortunate as to be a mere gentle- 
*© man, I ſhould never have come to ſee him; and I was very 
« much diſguſted at fo unſeaſonable a piece of vanity.” 
Letters concerning the Engliſh Nation, xix. 

VER. 53. Oh when ſhall Britain, &c.) A compliment to one 
of Mr. Addiſon's papers in the Spectator, on this s. 
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In wing medals ſee her wars enrolrd, £5147 88 * 
And yanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording gold? © 
Here, riſing bold, the Patriot's honeſt face; 
There Warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs : 

Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee WW. „ 
How Plato 8, Bacon's s, Newton's looks agree; bo 
Or in fair Gries laurel'd Bards be ſhown, . | 
A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon: | 

Then ſhall thy Cx aG6s (and let me call him mine) 
On the caſt ore,/ another Pollio, ſhine; | 
With aſpect open, ſhall ere& his head, 65 
And round the orb in laſting notes be read, 

« Stateſman, yet friend toTruth! of ſoul ſincere, 

« In action faithful, and in honour clear; 
Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 

« Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 70 


NoTESs 


Ver. * « Stateſman, yet friend to Truth, G.] Ie ſhould 3 
be remembered, that this poem was written to be printed be- 
fore Mr. Addiſon's Diſcourſe on Medals, in which there is the - 

following cenſure of long legends upon coins: The firſt. 

« fault I find with a modern legend is its diffuſiveneſs. You 

« have ſometimes the whole fide of a medal over-run with it. 

One would fancy the Author had a deſign of being cice- 
e ronian—but it is not only the tediouſneſs of theſe inſcrip- 
tions that I find fault with; ſuppoſing them of a moderate 
length, why muſt they be in verſe? We ſhould be fur- - 
. «« prized to ſee the title of a ſerious book in rhyme,” Dial. iti. | 
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+ ++) Ennobled by himſelf, elan | 
_ And ptais'd unenvy'd, by the Muſe he lov'd.” 
i : | 5 pies. of 14 # xx 8 ] WT — 94 
8 „ i N o x 8. | wy 
©” © _ Ven. ults Anil qrivitd weary", by the Moe br v/ 3-1 | 
was not likely that men acting in fo different ſpheres, as were 
7 thoſe of Mr. Craggs and Mr. Pope, ſhould have their friend- 
tip diſturb'd by Envy. We mult ſuppoſe then that ſome cir- 
"Fo cumſtances in the friendſhip of xs and Mr. Addiſon 
EK are hinted at in gate. F 203965 Bet N= Th 4 
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